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We. the uiulcrsigncd, liaviug been requcstetl to decide on ^ 
the eoinparative inej'its of certain Essays On the Fivih 

i 

td'tlif i'resfnt System ot Kusiness, ainl the Difficulties Irliey. 

« 

present to*il.v- Attainment .tnd Development of Fer.S(.mal 

^ ^ • 

Piety. *''ith Nuggestioiis for their Hemoval," do liereby 

• *“ • 

declare and adjudge, that the first prize is due to flu* 
a;'.tlv'.v of the Essay Ir'lring^he inoftto “ Judex damnatiir;” 
tlu' second, (*f that bearing thi' motto “ Nil desperanduin, 
et labor omu'i\i(<»vir|^if', ” and the third, of th^ bearing the 
motto “ tVlT Sin is pradlioal Atheism.' 


, ‘ ^(iiigned), * 


August, 185 a 


Richard, Jk'RGEss/ 

• • 

Charles Stove," * 

Thomas Sinney, 

1 

Geoijpe HirciicocK. 


# # 




In the year of tlie Great Exhibition, a J^ndy, who syinpa- 
thisc*(^ with the elTorts of tlie Youiilt Men’s Christi-ui 

O 

Vsftociatlt)!!, placed th(‘ sum of One Hundred Guineas at 
the (fisposal of the Committee, witli a view to tlie enc^ai- 
raL^enieiil of Y^oung Men tq wfito on the ju'aetical irnpedi- 
mentj^ which tlie present system ^of business jiresents to 


Godliness. 

' * • 

It was ileKii'uiiK^Eto oder Prizes of Fifty Guineas, "J'hirty 
Guineas, and Twenty Guineas, ivspeetively, for* the three 
best Essays “ ,0n the Evils of the Pil‘Scnt*System of business, 
the Dillieulties they^ present to tlie Attaiiflnbnt and 
1 )evelo]inient Personal Piety, witli SuggestKms fwr theij- 

Iwcmoval.” 

# 

In the -orignal ad’*crtlscineiit, it was stifled, that only 
yoftng ^^n eng'aged in eomirierclal jiursuitSj^ whose age 
should no! exceed tllirty-|ix/^^ears, vifre eligibh' to com¬ 
pete for tircse pri:irofi,‘‘* 
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The following EJfesay is the one selected, out of forty-sixi 

t 

as the best; and-to#the Author of which, the Fi^t lTi%e * 
of Fifty Guineas was awarded. It is now publi^shed by liie 
Committee, with tlje earnest desire, that^it may in some* 
degree assist in bringing^the business of daily life into ^ 
a rightful allegiance and subjection to ^he Religion of , 
Christ. 

» 

XocNo Men's Christian Association. 

7. Oresli^m Strei't. 
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BUSINESS: 

* ^ . 

AS IX IS, iSD* AS IT MIGHT BE. 

-- 

* CHAPTER I. 

• . 

TUE*PHYSICAL EV1L8 OF THE PBESENT SYSTEM OF . 

BUSINESS. 

•• , 

1. LATE HOURS.*—II. OVER-APl’LICATV>N.-III. NEGLECT OP 

EXERCISE. 

• 

I.— Late Hours. —In an age fruitful in philanthropic effortf, 
the interests of those who constitifte the working corps of our 
commercial service have‘not been forgotten. Perhaps there 
^is no fact more encouraging to the well-wisher of his race, 
than that tiic public mind of England should have, of late years, 
so largely interested itsqjf in ?he que.stion of social improvement. 

A change, gradual arid noiseless, has passed over^he national 
sentiment. War, with all i^s ‘‘ pomp, pride, and circumstance/' 
lias fallen in popular estimation. In tlys nineteenth century the 
i^dea is prevalentr that the questions which most deeply concern 
U8icq|mot be decided by the sword. • * 

H^ can hun\^» life be best guarded, and ouj* duties to our 
Make* and to each other be t^st discharged ? are considerations 
of the highest moment to rational beings. Happily, they already 
engage in their solution the b«st hearts and intellects of England: 
this is tjje aj^iding glory of •our country. Tins interest taken in 
the social advancement Iw^s not been mereljr theoretic. 

To enumefate the practical f«rras >hat modern philanthropy has 
taken is unnecessary. • its opirations ha^e^heen carried, by the 
spirit of Chnstiaft energy and love, into^ the darkest recesses of 
human suffering; anti if, in some ^Aanqes, the immediate 

B . 
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results seem inadequate to the efforts put forth; jfve must wait' 

patiently for the* harvest. Benevojcnt action has not been 

directed pnly to the more sombre phi.ses of human misery, but^ 

to the lesser evils, ^which, though not very remarkable to an 

indifferent phserver, exert a noxious influence. Among ^lese, 

late huskiess hours is one of the most hurtful. The attemujte^ 

recently made to remedy this evil have m'lt with considerable 

sncce3S4 Much, however, remains to be done. For though 

some of the largest and m^st respectable houses elose at an earl^ 

hour'in the evening, it is matter fl)r regre! that their example- 

is not more generally followed, especially in tlie suburbs of 

London. Enough lias certainly been ‘said and w’ritten on this 

subject, to shew the deadly evils resulting from the late hour 

system. Ignorance of its lamentable consequences, cannot now 

be pleaded as an excuse for giving it support. A rudimentary 

knowledge of physiologJ^ with common 'obscrv’ation, will suffice 

to,enlighten any one on this ]>oint. ^ , 

The stoical philosophy, which favored tlie notion of the perfect 

independence of the soul relatively to all the state?, of the body 

and accidents of life, has been modified by exjx'rimcntal Science, 

and justor views of human nature. The idea of dissevering the 

intellectual faculty ft'oin thcotljer powders, and enthroning it'above 

tlie influence of the sorrows or joys of our condition here, 

appears unnatural both fror» reason and from experience. On 

every hand, unseen as well as visible influences act upon us ; ,.we 

do not and cannot exist,in a state of mental isolation. c 

The intimate connexion subsisting Ijctwccn the saul and the 

body renders their reciprocal action h study’of the higliest moment. 

Nor should we pause in this enquiry, becam.e of the ])resumptuous 

and irrational theories which ohstruclg our path. ,These lions in 

the way will vanish at the touch of truth. The humbly-gifted* 

enquirer, who seekt after wisdom with a docilci.spirit, and looLs* 

for guidance to the Source of all intelligence, may achie^dis- 

ctfveries denial to a more highly cultivated men^d, which dframits 

itself 'co the'ocean of knowledge \yithout chart or compass. 

The intimacy of the relation hetlis’^een the soul and the body‘is 

proved by ev^vy one’s experience, although man has*not yet been 

able to explain this union, and perhapr^never will he*.^ Our grand 

object should be, so to use ,tbe body, as to rendei^ 'a worthy 

temple for Hs immertal inhabitant j so to control and**employ its 

powers, as to preseijv^ it '•* holy tnd ac^qitahle” in the sight of 

its Maker., This is not simply our interest, it a religious duty. 

How far is this duty fUlilled in this highly civilized are ? The 

* » •- 
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* haggard and ^are-worn features of the thousands of inhabitants 
who throng our crowded dties suggest a mournful reply. Con¬ 
sumption numbers its victAns by thousands amongst the toiling 
mukitudes of our large towns. What other result could indeed 
be Iq^ked for, where the tedious and harassing care^of business 
•ai^ carried far into the night ? A kind Providence designed 
the hours of darkness for repose; and if we«violate the law, we 
must incur the penalty. The simplij^ity of the means employed 
recruiting t^e ejdiausted powers of the body, has excited the 
•admiration of all who delight in studying the works o^God. 
Poets have made sleep and its rich blessings the theme of their 
songs ; and they have done ^ell to recall men from that neglect 
of repose, which is so marked a feature of modern society. How 
just, and how practically useful, is the eulogium of Shakespere!—» 

Sloop, tlmt kijits up the ravcll’d sleeve of care, 

Tlie death of each day’s life, suit lahoui’is Ijfith, 

« Balm of hurt minds, groat Nature’s second course, • 

Cluef nonrisher in life’s feast! 

He who, in the pursuit of either pleasure or business, despises 
this nouribher, w'itl tind, in time, that he Jias paid a grievous price 
for his enjoyments or his gains. 

\N^he;n awakened to a sense of his error by a breaking consti¬ 
tution, it may be ordy to find that he has awaked too late. How 
many youths, who left their rural hdlnes in the vigour of strong 
heijth—the objects of pafental love and admiration—have, after 
^ hut a few years’ hard conflict in the battle of life, returned only 
to die. • 

Our climate is accused of^fostering an evil, which is, rather, 
the natural result of # system of business, demandfiig from the 
employed frona fourteen t* sixteen hours of daily tdil. The 
tnliumonity of exacting this excessive Is^hour is not more obvious 
■Mfean its impolicyi Every man conversant witS commercial life is 
avjarif^f the po8.sibility of running through the routing of du|y 
appafmtly with sj^fct exactness, y et in a spirit jndifference, 
which^ to a great extent, nqgatives the value of the services 
r^dered. Beyond mere mechanical employment, little effective 
work is done^ unless the worker enters up8n his duty with interest 
and resqjutjpn. Men m£^be compelled, under the influence of 
fear,^W^P^ forth even the immense exertions, of^which the 
Egyptian pyramids and the ei^netfting works by Ali Pasha are 
records ; hut the frge man wilrever be a iuperior^worker to the 
Have. Compufeien may produce a i^ecjes of spasmodic activity, 
but this bears only the^ame relation toJiS^tl^ul action that the 
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contortions of a galvanised body do to the supple^ and graceful * 
movements of unforced nature. 

The great conqueror of difficulties is a ready will; and it. 
should be the studj^ of all who exercise official control over 
their fello^^-men, to lead them to perform their duties in an 
earnest p.nd cheerful spirit. To attain this object, moderatiPTv 
must be observed ia the hours devoted to bivsiness; for, however 
enthusiastically a young mg.n may prosecute the labours of a new 
position, night-employment, in unstriftging the*’nerves, will m 
time*1^ender him indifferent to the interests both of his employer" 
and of himself. This is one of the mftny way» in which onr 
Merciful Father chastises the copterapt of his all-wise and 
beneficent arrangements. 

f How large a part of the disease and wTetchedness of society 
is directly traceable to the perversity and sinfulriess of man! 
The voice of hi^ Maker, speaking in the laws of the natural 
world, warns from their transgression, and whispers to man, from 
mountain and from dale, that God is love. But he hears not, or 
hearing, disobeys; and when under the chastening rod, murmurs 
at a just and wise Provi(]ience. * 

We have been endowed with reason, that we may make a 
proper use of this*noble mansion, the world. Its fertile bosom 
pours forth sustenance for all its inhabitants ; and the tin)n has 
been when it was destined «for the abode of a i)erfectly happy 
and virtuous race. Even now, m the‘system of the universe^, it 
remained as an “ Archangel ruined, and the excess of glory ^ 
obscured.” Its pristine loveliness lingers in its fields smd groves, 
as though loth to leave a scene wliere God has done 'so many 
mighty worlds. ^ 

Its nKWal scenes seem already to quitch the daw/iing light of a 
brighter day, the era o:f man’s moral restoration. With whaff 
jealous care should^^we guard against impeding the advent of th#4^ 
desired* jSeriod. The progress of civilization calls for incroas^d 
vigilance in^ s^efenoe of the truthful and <the good, Ib'that 
philaifthropy may not be extinguished by a dull materialism. . 

The question, whether men shaft work one hour a day longer 
or not, is ontvof incalciAlable importance in relation*to the moral 
condition of society. It may reqnire«^ie lapse of y^ars^to make 
the difference in the results oevident; but at last it wjlWuffig’Adis- 
putably apparent. «Tt is bytslow f,nd silent process^ that the ■- 
operations of naturopfoce^ed ; tWb effort of |o-day conducing to. 
an effect to be‘ consummated* a thousand y®ars keace. The like 
is observed in our bfedily frame; exertion, harmless perhaps 
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when seldom^put forth, becomes fatal by repetition; and the evil 
advances in an ever-increaiing ratio. • 

ISome constitutions, of Iron texture, appear to suffer little or 
nothing from the effii3cts of late business hours; but with the 
general mass, slow but certain destruction follows •them. On 
•tl^s point, the remarks of Dr. Moore, a thoroughly competent 
authority, merit se*ious attention : “ Many* shopmen and ap¬ 
prentices are confined behind the jounter fourteen or fifteen 
Hours a day, itK impure air and ceaseless worry. Night ajfives, 
but they toil on till ten or ela*ren, with flushed cheek, and fevered 
pulse, and heavy brovi^. ^Sleep and work are their only lawful 
engagements, if we may jv^ge from ,the requirements of the 
comfortable master, who at an early hour retires from care atid 
busiiuiss to the enjoyment of the country, or the social blessings 
of the parlour or the drawing-room. And is it then surprising 
that consumption, decay, and death, should beengre busy among 
the dcyriizeub of towns than of ‘rural hamlets ? • 

-With the year 

Seasons return; hut not to them retunis 
Thff hi<;ht of vernal bloom, or^ummer’s rose, 

Or hoiks, or herds; but eloud instead. 

^ • 

Is it, then, a wonder that so m!iny of such should wither in 

soul as they droop in body, an^ yield their spirits to the 
seduction of any debauchery which may serve occasionally to 
diversify the stale monotony of their doom } Life should be 
a power of enjoying the body and soul in pursuits congenial 
to the faculties of both, likose loko wear out their clerks and 
apprentices iviih consult devotion to Mammon, axe answerable 
for a great deal of licentiousness and Sabbath-breaking Such 
^consideration^ should indifbe Christian men to see that their 
hands are pure in this matter. Can *& tru« disciple of Christ 
"^Htain in his breast the spirit of the extortioner and tl^c iinjust ? 

loveth not his brother whom he hath ^cn, how shmll 
he fove God wh%m he hath not seen ?” The religious •public 
have ‘the power to abolish /lie late-hour system. Their direct 
influence as .customers is great; and, in addition, they exert that 
moral poweik which alwa^^f accompanies goodness. * 

Thejmhidle class have* no excuse for making purchases on 
the SatulWy night. Nothing but extreme tljoughtlessness could 
lead them to this practice. r| may seem harmless at first sight; 
•but, regarded in it* cdnsequences, it^ is petifous to*the bodies and 
souls of thousands. ^ • - 

• • ^ , 

• “ The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind,” p. 397. 
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It is too often forgotten, at least practically, tha^ Christianity 
requires the consc’cration of the whoh life. It does not merely 
call for the negation pf vice—it demands that every action should 
be impregnated with a Divine principle. No thought or deed is 
unimportant. As in the material world, the mightiest ^rces 
appear^the most insignificant, so is it in the spirituaK Soci^y< 
becomes corrupted'by agencies which it considers unworthy of 
attention. 

Custom given to those snops which do not clogfi till the Sab¬ 
bath *lias commenced, results in loosening morfd ties, and in' 
giving a strong impetus to profligacy aAd irreligion. For the 
reform of this state of things, it is epential that the wages of the 
working-people should be paid at the latest on Friday evening. 
rTill this is done, no great amendment can be expected. At 
present, the force of all apjjeals for improvement is weakened; 
it being difficult to censure men for following a line of action 
which the misconduct or thoughtlessness of others compels them 
to pursue. Is it seemly, that, in a professedly Christian country, 
the evening preceding the Sabbath should he marked above 
others by its scenes of drunkenness and riot } Let the reader on 
a Saturday night walk through the more crowded districts of the 
metropolis, and of 5ur large ])rnvinclal towns, and he will sc'o and 
l?ear enough to aw'aken the most mournful reflections. The 
moral darkness of those scCties will, when his mind reverts to 
them, throw a gloom over his gayer ihoments. He will reflect 
how blank and desolate*would be the prospect of humanity, if 
left to grope its way to the light of daj ; and, liowevir hopeful, 
he could not but despair of man's evc’''stemming the tide of 
misery on which the hark of human life is so roughly tossed—if 
he did ncJt. recall the fact, that a Bomg, as beneficent as Tie is 
all-powerful controls, all, with perfect wisdom, and that it would* 
be treason to the ^Majesty of Heaven to doubt- that truth 
love shhlPultimately reign on the earth. • 

II.—OvuR-APPLicATioN.—Tn noticing the evil of over-applica¬ 
tion, wc would remark, that we use this terra to denote that 
total absorpti^-n of th^ mind in the cares of business, of which 
we see daily so many* examples, and*^hich is nounshed by the 
energetic and competitive character of the age. Tp/otJglPtnore 
restricted in its ojM'"ation than the evil we have just noticed, 
it is almost of equjsl magnitude for it i^ higher order of. 
business-men who arc most exposed to its kifmante. 

The idle and listless,* fiowever long employed at tl e desk or 
counter, are beyond {he repch of this absorption. They have 
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never felt the tension of severe thought. It is the enterprising 
and active on whom it lavs its iron hand, and compels to wear 
its* chain. It comes robed as an angel of l^ht, and wearing tlie 
mask of duty. In its primary stage of persevering and weU- 
regujp,ted industry, it merits, indeed, the highest praise; but in 
kt^jne its demands become more imperative. The merchant finds 
that, on leaving th« mart, he has not left 4;here the cares and 
anxieties of his calling. His vessels are always in view in his 
fhental horizo#; an^ couid his suborainates carry out his designs 
as skilfully as they we|*c plajined, he believes success inevitable. 
But he is no dreamer. * He knows well, that if anything is to be 
gained, hard and continuous^abour is necessary. His error con¬ 
sists in reserving no time or place sacred from the intrusion of 
his predominating idea. He lives a one-sided life. Not contents 
with being industrious, he seeks to escajie from repose; and even 
when to others he seems to be liberated frogi care, he is often 
deep ip. laborious calculations. To him there is no real holiday. 
He regards with pity those who, by indulgence in ordinary 
recreations, let pass the tide of fortune. No golden apples 
droppt^d in his path can arrest him in tl^e race for opulence ; and 
even the nobler pursuits of literature and science are esteemed 
by hkn as little better than clegai^ trifling. The path of aggran¬ 
dizement which he treads, ever stretches before him in endless 
perspective; the goal of his labour being far in the unfathom- 
al^c future. Oftentimes he will say, “ Soul, thou hast much 
goods V; but always will follow the nesolution to accumulate 
more. • 

Unremitting exerc^^ of The judgment on one subject will 
undoubteilly result ih the mastery of it, and ^ill confer an 
acute percep|;ion of its proximate and remote bearifigs. But 
to produce a desirable effect on the jnind itself, it is necessary 
Ahat the absorbing subject should be of an elevated character. 
A man who should resolve to notch every second of TiR life on 
a s§f^?R, and should devote his energies to thi(t^work, would 
exhibit a melanchmy instance of imbecility. Yet the conduct 
of many is, in reality, not Tar removed from this. The great 
questions affecting the i/yjUrbeing of ifian here «and hereafter, 
are frequency unseated ft»d thrust from the soul by a crowd of 
ephMSI^^ follies. * While the active engagements of business 
require a certain portion of iime and exeMtfon, it must be re- 
. membered, that ^ proper atfention *to ®ur own moral and in¬ 
tellectual develapmeot and presefvatjpn, is demanded of us. 
If we saorifice our imfnortal natures to Ibwey interests, we leave 
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our highest duties unperformed. To sacrifice the high powers ‘ 
of the intellect ani| the affections of the heart to the embellish¬ 
ment of ouir outward-material life, is k manifest contravention of 
the designs of Proviaence. • 

Such conduct, it would seem, could result only from the jinion 
of a gloomy scepticism with an epicurean desire of enjoyment.. 
Low, indeed, must he the estimate formed of his nature and destiny 
by one who can thus mis^ply the faculties of a mind,* created 
in the image of God and fitted to be a companion^f the Seraplf. 
On fhe other hand, through what*a falsely magnifying medium - 
must he have viewed the ever shifting scenei^ of temporal 
things. His unw’earied devotion them, involves the denial 
of all access to what the world contains of beautiful or great. 
J^Jature smiling in loveliness, or clothed in the terror of the 
storm, neither delights nor awes him. Into the low and dark 
defile in which he,pursues his way, no Vay of intellectual glory 
penetrates. lie has nothing akin with the spirit that hore 
on high the lay of Milton, and enabled Newton to re-ad the 
lesson of the stars. The sum of all his enquiries is, " What 
shall we eat, and wherewithal shall we be clothed 

If such considerations hold almost exclusive possession of the 
mind, they cramp alid enfeeble its action ; limiting it to “ strenu- 
dhs idleness.” Its full vigour can never be attained, for the 
objects forced upon it are«not couducive to its develo])ment. 
It were as rational to expect that thtf unclosed eye could en¬ 
counter the sand storm without injury, as that the soul^should 
perceive its own worth, when constantly enveloped ir a whirl¬ 
wind of trifles. Tlie delicate mecHanisn^ bf the bodily organ, is 
not more susceptible of harm than thf spiritual organism. 
Both, to*be effective, must act thipugh mediums congenial to 
their natures. It would^ be a blessing to the world if half* 
the attention bestowed on warding off physical disease, wea^ 
devoted Ito mental management and control. How often haye 
efiristian mei*kto lament errors of serious ooijsequence,*^ich 
might'have been avoided had they exercised a watchful self-con¬ 
straint. Man is not the plaything of capricious chance, nor a 
lifeless and injpiimate muss, which to be moulded by external 
agency into a perfect and philosophii%form. He fr^not an im¬ 
passive instrument in the baed of his Mak^r, withqyy^^C^dikdom 
of action or thought* but is endowed with an accountable wiU. 
He is the deputed manj^rch* of a vforld uioire glorious than that, 
which drew tears of ambitious sorrow fronkAlejiaiKfer. For his 
world has within it aif immortal principlt, which sh&U outlive 
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creation itself. For the proper occupation of its resources, man 
is immediately responsible to God. And if,-from his desire to 
preserve unhurt his phy4cal condition, he draws brfck in horror 
fr^ the thought of suicide, diligently seels antidotes to bodily 
disorders, zealously fortifying himself against their approach; is 
it rdksonable 'to manifest a careless indifference to the im- 
provement and elevation of his immortal smrit ? This culpable 
neglecfr of their nobler part characterises the conduct of many, 
•who are slrivj^ig to conquer a positJbn in society. The reason 
that might have solred nigh to the throne of the Etemal.^carce 
wings its flight above 'the mists of earth; and love that should 
have for its thief object'the perfections of God, is changed into 
the lust for gain. All the noblest ^ntiments of the soui are 
suppressed so as to allow*free and unfettered scope to the ruling« 
passion. 

Tlie ambition of becoming an able and successful trader, may 
by these means be fulfilled. • The victory is gained, it is true, but 
at a ruinou^ cost. All interest in things beyond this mortal ‘ 
stage is deadened; and here the man that prided himself on his 
abilitjP'to estimate the value of everything that came before him, 
on an acumen which could never failTio discriminate the good 
from the worthless, will find himself grievously mistaken. He 
will too late perceive that he has built his house upon the sand, 
and that he has pitched his tent <jn the descending avalanche. 
In a world, mortal like ihimself, he has resolved to set up his 
everlajrting rest. He looks into the jmine gleaming with the 
diamond ^nd precious ore, and cannot raise his eyes to heaven. 
Professing to be gufded by reason, and perhaps looking down 
with contempt on th^ise not wholly immersed like liimself in the 
cares of business, he is yet on a level with the most ignorant 
inconsiderate. He chases the shadow of good, and despises the 
pj^jibstancc. , * • 

How solid all where change shall be no more !” « The soul 
lisqJuqBuffers thrc^igh its whole framework, its ^ighest po\^rs 
being either pe^ver^d or misemployed. It is a ^lall good to 
place in the scale against thii evil, that commercial skill has been 
acquired. After years of toil it is ofUm discovered, that well- 
filled coffers are a poor c^i^fipensation for a dwarfec^understanding 
des tim^ d premature decqy. f^or is it to be overlooked, that 
over-appUcation to business jpvolvgs moraljguilt. For if it be a 
crime to mutilate the J)ody, Sis it a •less ipiquity to deform the 
jnilfd ? Nti)^ Will ,iiot an exact, account be iijquired of the 
employmgmt of all tbs talents entrusteSl to our stewardship Is 
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a heart, hardened by long contact with the world, and w^hose 
affections are turne^ away from Him who alone can Satisfy them, 
an object well pleasing in the sight of^ God ? The self-seekihg 
and the misanthropiexherish the idea, that if they do no goed, 
they at lea^t cause no misery to others. But a retributive 
justice has decreed, that he who wraps himself iip ia his o\yi • 
selfish plans, and refuses to alleviate hurnant suffering, shall not 
only lack the sympathy of his fellows when most in ne^d of it, 
but shall find himself ultimately arraigned at th« bar of a re* 
proviftg conscience. And if he gpii boas^ with truth, as is 
seldom possible, that he is not the subject of habitual despond¬ 
ency, he is, at least, ignorant of the ^igltest and purest hapjhness. 
He knows not the enjoymhnt accompanying a benevolent action, 
r ^or the harmony and quiet of the scml when it acts in unison 
with the Divine will. 

So long as prosperity attends the schefiies of the man wholly 
devoted to business, he will, indeed, experience a certain apount 
* of satisfaction. But reverses and failures will reveal to him its 
hollowness. He will then remember that he has read of, and per¬ 
haps known, individuals in still more culamitous circumstances 
than himself, who have borne their misfortunes with a calm resigna¬ 
tion, to which he is Entirely a stranger. That he has seen men y long 
aficustomed to all the elegancies and refinements of life, suddenly 
thrown from their position in*society, and comjiclled to drink the 
cup of poverty even to the dregs? yet pctaining throughout, tl^at 
perfect peace which is tlje portion of those whose chief treasure 
lies beyond the earth. He heard from them no fieire denun¬ 
ciations of their lot. He perceiveif that^flieir all was not lost. 
When placed himself in a like position? he succumbs to an 
ungovernffblc despair, or lapses into, stupid indifl^prcnce. Not 
unfrequently insanity is ttie result of this over-application to* 
business. The records of our lunatic asylum# furnish raai?'^ 
painful 'intetances of its baneful effects on human happine^. 
VAriation of a|tiployment is necessary for inestal health.*^'Men 
who dfi and ?hink most find it requisite to ^ary their subjects trf 
thought. They can then perfoftn better what they havS 
immediately ip hand, and strengtjjen their powers for future 
exertion. * 

There is no part of huma^ affairs entirely distin^^iik™.* the 
rest. Comftiercial <yid scientific k^iowlege are woven* together 
the texture of tlpng^; and lill th® threads of this fabric, 
b^ng connected, every one ds important. • i» \;he material 
universe, the smallest titAn obeys the law ef gravitation with the 
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same precision as the suns which give light and life to systems 
of worlds, so, in the intellectual microcosm, jiothing relating to 
^ man is beneath attention.^ Each science |hrows ligfit upon the 
otl*er. ^ The mind, which becomes exhausted by too close an 
application to one department of labour, can continue its toil with 
»sjjccess if the object be varied. A man who travels in one 
narrow path, and isiever deviates from it, >renders himself an 
undesirable companion to all except the few who journey the 
%ame road, lie is ill-informed and lin-educated. Many trades- 
■ men must rank in this class^ Yet their ignorance is «Sf-im- 
posed. Theyiare willing slaves. With ample means and even 
leisure at their dispos^, c^)uld they comprehend the “ noble 
avarice" of time, they take no thoughi to inform themselves of 
anything beyond their own narrow sphere. Many a vacanj;^ 
evening hour, when they have turned off the work to their sub¬ 
ordinates, will they consume in smoking and. drinking, or in a 
do-nothing activity, and at* the same time affect to lament ■ an , 
ignorance, the inconvenience of which they are sometimes made 
to feel. Can they be surprised, that among the liberally edu¬ 
cated a prejudice should prevail against trade, when they see 
many who follow it sacrifice everything to an intense selfishness ? 
Whoii not even the calls of philanthropy cad awake in them any 
sympathy for the outcast and the distressed ? Nay, do not theke 
traders, when they reflect at all, feul self-contempt on reviewing 
tljieir ow'n conduct.^ Jt *^18 true, that the number of those who 
unite industry with general intelligence is on the increase ; and it is 
also the Ikct, that many speak contemptuously of trade, from a 
ridiculous vanity whidli despises all labour. But this allowance 
being made, it is still certain, that the trading dasses do not 
give that high place to mental cultivation to which it’ je entitled. 
-Their conduct in this respect is short-sighted, having regard 
•rJmply to the minor and immediate ends they have in \dew. Did 
they habitually devote a portion of each day to intellectual pur- 
suite,‘'they would Return with freshness and redrmhled vigour to 
the duties of their'*^daily calling. Dr. Arnold turned his boys 
but of the school-room evei^ two or three hours; he wished to 
make tliem thorough students, and he*knew that to overstrain 
the powers of either if^nd or body, tends to weaken them 
periws^sitly, - 

Thus far we have conside^d the result of over-application to 
, business on the mind,itself, ^ut thA*e i.s p serious phase of this 
question to tvkioh w& have not alkided, but which, from its im¬ 
portance, deserves special attention. When exhaustion takes 
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place, a desire for stimulants often intervenes., Indulgence in * 
these is generally art first moderate ; but unless checked by re¬ 
ligious principle, it ii^creases daily. The dreary stupor, at first 
induced by them gives place to a nervous irritability, which urges 
to renewed indulgence. The infatuated drinker thinks to d^own 
anxiety and care in the wine-cup, but he finds thero miseries 
greater than those fr^^m which he fled. The body seems to cull each 
time for more than before to goad it to activity. The will has be¬ 
come weakened, and is the sport of the passioi^; anfi the immortal 
man ^eems to sink lower in the sc^de.of beyigs than the beasts of 
the field. He resolves, perhaps, to break the chair* which he has 
rivetted on his own limbs. He determines the time when he 
will again be free. It comes ; but he is found wanting. The 
t $nemy has conquered, and no other stal* of hope appears to light 
up the desolation.of his approaching doom. At last the thread 
of life is snapped hy J^ome of those terribfe maladies engendered 
by his evil habits. How many, whose opening yearg were full of 
promise, have thus fallen ! But even where intoxicating drinks 
are not used to this fatal extent, they are yet not without danger, 
and should, therefore, be shunned. Generally,<1116 bodily frame 
can subsist in health and vigour without them ; the cases are 
exceptional where even a smcjl quantity of them is necessary. 

A- prudent man will resolve to live independently of tlicm w’hen 
he reflects on the cases of their deplorable effects w'hich have 
come within his own observation. ’ Socrates said, “ 'I’hat he who 
wants least is most like the gods and surely where moral evil 
may be the result of indulgence, nothing but strong nea ssity can 
sanction it. Some advocates of temperi^hee have put forth on 
this question ‘ reprehensible statements, pljocing total abstinence 
above religion itself. Such folly results from raisgiuded enthu¬ 
siasm ; but our reprehension of it should not induce us to close * 
our eyes ,to the truth, that if a man is to be morally elevateds - 
and if Imdran progress is to be a reality, and not merely a name, 
mankind must ^earn to curb their appetites^,-.When wcarieds Dy 
the monotony of an unvarying occupation, men now too often 
turn for relief to physical cxcitemdnt, neglecting the high and 
enduring enjoypient of mental pleasijres. 

An extended commerce, while cor ' ributing to Ihe national 
wealth, may lead also to theocorrupLioii of society. A iiaolon’s 
greatness depends •npt on tke amount, hut on the eniployment 
and distribution of itsiv^ealtn. Pre-eminanoe i^ commerce places , 
in the hands of the people who enjoy it, the maans of living 
more luxuriously than (Aher nations. The‘world, with-its riches 
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and glory, and its ensnaring delights, is at their feet. In their 
capital can ^e obtained the productions of al|p climes, and in as 
great perfection as on their native soiV This is the frequent 
boast c)f the patriot orator. Yet there is a darker side of the 
pict^e, at which the philanthropist is compelled to* look. Is it 
• rgally a .national gain to be enabled to command the use of 
luxuries at a small iost } The eminent statist, Mr. G. R. Porter, 
states {he expenditure of the people,Jin the year 1849, for ardent 
^spirits, to hske bgen £24.091,458. The number of persons 
engaged as producers^ and distributors of beer, in England-and 
Wales, is 129|073; and^in the year 1848, 209,537 persons took 
out licenses to deal in tgbacco and ^snuff. The total national 
outlay, for all these a^t^;les, amounts annually to upwardfrbf 
£57,000,000: a sura wdifch, in fifteen years, would more tha*^ 
liquidate the national debt. The subtraction from the capital of 
the country of so large an annual sura, for the purchase of articles 
of a deletcripus character, and'which are the primary cause of, 
much misery and destitution, is a fact which should alarm us. 
flow far must w^e have wandered from nature! How thoroughly 
artificial must be the character of qur lives! There is every 
reason to believe that opium, too, is now extensively used. Its 
effects can be best judged of Uy a perusal of the remarkable 
work of Uo Quincey, “ Confessions of an English Opium Eate^^' 
Should the use of these narcoyes tncrease, the time may come 
w'iien the mind and body*of the Englishman w^ill dwindle away 
into a resemblance to the effeminate Asiatic. 

XW history of the world hitherto has shewn that nations, like 
individuals, are destined to decay and death. Of the mighty 
republics, before whdfee power the world trembled,*what remains 
but the empty^ names They have become “a schoolboy’s tale 
•—the wonder of an hour.” The earth we^ tread is but their 
iflidkist: fragments of their proudest monuments ornament our 
museums. Why did they fall? Is there any ground forsifpposjpg 
tBSl EIhgland their fate ? It has beenifeqjd that every 

nation should bcTiev^ itself immortal. But what good can result 
from belief in a fiction? may well be doubted whether 
national decline can be aves&ad until an*almost universal change 
has taken jilacc in man’s^oral nature. It is certain that the* 
exteuftive use of stlmulants^id lunuries has ever begn a primary 
cause of the fall of states : ^d thus that iibt pursuit of trade, 

. which caused muj^tudei to have recourse^tn thera^ is punished at 
last. Men teiioRre, then, that there is | moral govefhSiSnt of the 
world. • 
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It should he the aim of those who desire the improvement of 
their fellow men, ^o aid in promotii^g the means of rational 
recreation. Men mui^not onlj be shewn the error of their way, 
but attracted to the right path. The establishment of niechariflcs’ 
institutions has done much to draw men from the tavern i. and 
many have thus fortunately discovered where unalloyed amus'^- 
ment may be found.. Young men, especiallywho value principle, 
may here find an opporturuty of bestowing and getting good. 
Instef^ of spending their time in idleness fnd d5sHi)atic)n, and 
opening up sources of self-reproach, they can recreate their 
minds with food that never satiates; and, in the reyiew of their 
conduct, enjoy the satisfaction of an ^j^proving conscience. Now, 
alaa! many pass their leisure in the corru])ting air of the theatre, 
‘-and add to the weariness resulting from the day’s labour, by 
joining in scenes of debauchery and riot. In these broken 
cisterns they think always to find water to quench their thirst; 

. but the time soon arrives when they contain but the sediment of 
remorse. The river of true happiness has higher and purer 
sources—it breaks forth from the very throne of God. 

How unnatural and fgolish is the complaint of the want of 
amusement, when the almost untrodden world of nature stretches 
in magnificence and beauty before us ! when, at every iioint, the 
pioneers of science have discovered wonders which astonish and 
delight the soul; filling it with^ reverential aw'c for the great 
Being who fashioned them! He has laid this volunJe op“n 
before us. Shall we refuse to read } It has lessons for all. 
The desponding arise from the dust when they read, in' liw. 
of nature, that God is everywhere, and always mindful of His 
offspring. Atheism sinks abashed, as it‘*beholds, on its page, 
written in< heaven's purest light, Verily there is a« God.” The 
man of piety, when weaijed by the cares of business, will find 
refreshment and repose in contemplating the ’ glories of tl 
natural v»6rld. The turliulence and uneasiness which, at the 
close of the too often seize upon the will be tiusfied 

in peace. He will ascend to a j*egion from whence he can 
behold the storm of passions raging far beneath him. The 
tranquillity which broods over noiiare at the solemn twilight 
hour, will steal over his soul. How tr^ang, then, wifl^appear the 
objects wh^h excited angry conjjrntibns or disappointments 
during the day ! He wfil leom irrational it is for an heir of 
immortality, capable c.f,the highest thoughts, Jbo be^ fretted and 
alarmed by tne shifting scenes of time. And, if«he comprehends 
aright the language of nature, he will be led to supplicate its 
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Author for li^ht to know His will, as revealed in His works and 
His word, and-for strength to fulfil it in tl^ acts o^ daily life. 

, So* shall the engrossing and corrupting power of the wrald be 
ovarcoipe by a divine influence. 

• jiT .—Neglkcti; of’Exbrcisk. —^The contrast of savage and civi¬ 
lized life is useful in^nabling us to estimate tke progress made by 
man in science and art. We behold-hc^w mind gradually asserts its 
power, and by^inveij^ive skill delegates to an daborate mac^nery 
the work at first perft^rmed* by bodily labour. This change is 
always advaijpng, though not at all times with the same velocity. 
During the present century the mechanical arts have advanced 
with astonishing rapidity; mor are there any signs^that the gokl 
has been reached. Each*ycar witnesses the conquest of som^ 
province of nature to ^man’s will, and the birth of some new 
scheme for economising labour. The tendency o|^ these improve- 
menti^ is to /ender physical eiertion less necessary, while in¬ 
creased watchfulness and attention are required in the manage¬ 
ment of machinery. Such employment wearic^ and exhausts 
withoul; strengthening the bodily powe^. The contrast between 
the railway excavator and the factory operative is sufiiciently 
strikjftg. But the numerous and 8ver-increasmg class of perso^ 
in commercial states whose employment is sedentary, are those 
in whoin the evil of the neglect df exercise is most apparent. 
Fv tlKymost part, in outward appearance they are an ill-favoured 
race. The features of the younger seem to threaten a premature 
olfl'*«flf!?rftnd their bodies t^ be nipped in their growth. The 
body cannot develop* itself unless its powers are brought into 
play ; it must be cdtfcated as well as the mind; tfley should, in 
fact, proceed*in their devilopment Othdtwise the 

•mind, whatever its natural strength, .will express itself faintly 
iMtiirough an cnft|fhled body ; and where the latter is neglected, 
it.were as natural to look for manly energy, as to e3q)ect tjie 
p5^r%f steam manifested by an ill-framedTaod unsuitable 
machine. Our couming-houses are seldom free from the com¬ 
plaints of sickness, largely caused by the sedentary nature of the 
employment. Diseases unknown to th^ active labourer are the 
lot of tl^e jjesk-workers. brain is weakened, the nerves and 
muscles being unstimulate^^ heiAthful action; and^the unpuri¬ 
fied blootf creeps sluggishly mrough the sysifem. The result is, 
that many are afl^ct>ad with a deep-seated* melan choly a nd mo- 
rosenesa. 'fh%y»feel aversion tef the^society of the oenevolent 

,^nd,cheer|^ the flashings of whose jo^ ^^rvq only to show the 
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depths of their own gloom. It is their miafortunQ to imagine 
that they are imbii|jd with a philosophic spirit, and. thus to mis¬ 
take disease for virtue. How many, young in years, becoitie, . 
from the want of proper exercise, prematurely old ! Yputlf is 
the season jfor action. Nature teaches us this on every l^nd. 
The young 'of all creatures attain to vigour by,the active use of 
the powers given them by their Creator. But man, hasting to 
be rich, crushes the buoyant spirit of youth by premature and 
excessive employment. For this the schoolBroonor is left at the 
very age w^hen instruction becomes reslly serviceable. And 
when the child reaches manhood, and feels, as he then must, the 
loss he has sustained, he buds his efforts to supply his deficiency 
unavailing. 'The injury he has received is irreparable. 

■>0 It is true that in business houses generally there is a great deal 
of movement and bustle ; but it would.be absurd to call this 
exercise. MerQ locomotion in the performance of duty, even 
when that duty is not regarded as irksome, afforda no pleasure, 
the mind being engaged in anxious thought. Besides, what sort 
of atmosphere is that breathed in confined warehouses, in the 
centre of a dense population averaging some hundreds of thou- 
sauds to the square mile? What is required is that brisk 
exercise should be ‘habitually iaken in the pure and open hir of 
teaven. Without this life is robbed of its choicest good, and the 
fatigued energies of the body cannot be recruited. V^ho but 
one who has experienced it can adequately dcsci'ibe the jov of the 
jaded worker when the free and uncontamiuated breeze fans his 
brow ? When the eye wanders from point to point of thd^uXSifiie, 
and beholds the sj)irit of beauty every whe»e, when the dim of the 
workshop and factory is hushed, 

I * 

“ And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save wheoc the beetle wheels his drony fli'dit, 

^ t And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold5l” 

And even ^htould the clerk or apprentice htJ npable to quit his 
labour till the shades of evening are closing around himj why 
should he spend the time at his ilisposal in sauntering up and 
down the strexits of our cities, wher« vice in a thousand disguises 
lures him at every corner ? Let him^eware how hq., l^ans too 
confidently pn his own virtue^" -A-nit" if a Christian disciple,, let 
him remember thab Christ has tai/jiit him to pray thtit he jmay 
not be led into temptation.'' Let him seek rQjarement where he 
can comifttlhe with his sppit, Svhere the presenci^ df God will be 
felt to be a reality and fhq world not his Home. The’good fuen - 
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8^ ages ha^e thus done. The psalmist, 'vt^hen be h^ield i^e 
stalky heevens, broke fbrth into sublime praif of thcw Maker. 
He declared that night unto night teachetli 'knowledge. Why 
then^hofjld we hh ignorant ? 

It has been too j^erally*th^ custom to charge the sfvils of our 
social and commercial system to the account of the capitalist. 
Undoubtedly many li^nt hisdoor; but it is ttTyast and false to 
Siipribe evciy error and imperfection i% the machine to one class 
of men. It ma^ serse a party purpose to do so, and may pWse 
The idle and ignorapt whu, pretending to solve the problem or so- 
ciefy, catch aUSb easy a solption. The apportionment of blame in 
this matter calls for a well lu^nced judgment, and an even band; 
but, in parsing sentence on^^hose supposed to be the most pro-" 
minent supporters of existing abuses, the passions and pr^odices 4 
should be kept under vjgilant control. It sometimes happens 
that they who complain loudest of an evil are themselves its 
chief promoteis. The nejf^t of proper exercise is often the 
fault rather than the misfortune of the employed. A large num¬ 
ber hav^ now some evening hours w’hich they might occasionally 
devote to a rural walk ; and it is to <be looped that every passing 
year will see their numbers increased. Others, again, have the ^ 
early plirt of the morning unengagad, of whid^ a profitable use 
might be made. But the truth is, j^ese opportunities are not 
improvedjas they ought to be. , Mftiy are industrious because 
they dar/not be otherwisS; and when the eye of the master is 
jemoved they are too indolent even to take care of their own 
is commop enou^ to hear complaints of prolonged 
confinement, but rare to»8ee steady and well-directed efforts, on 
the part of the object©^ to remedy the evil. He prefers loung- 
iitg about in the intervals labour and indulging in idlB gossip 
^ith pny as listless as himself; and when h^esumes his duties, 
iW^rumbles at ^As employer, and wonderg<Qiy he hirr^lf does 
no£|pel^refreshca. Such conduct is reprehensible, and ev&i 
honeSt; for everytfdfes^ce m which we are employed, has adjust 
d^and upon our best ener^s. The scriptmal iiyunction is, 
that whatsoever our hands find to do we are to do with all our 
might. Thej:e is to be no half-heartednd^s, no m«oenary scale 
in which ^i^^rtion a^d dutjkare to be weighed against so much 
pay,-and the balance alwa^^|||is to appear in our q,w& fhvour. 
We have a principle set befiE«|P^s V^cih sk^ld be the life of 
every action ;* not % iifeife idea floating onrthe sea of thought 
rising on our vfbUr onfi moment and lo|i: to it the but an 
i^iSipr-pre8C]|b and cotnpeUing principle o| and that prin- 
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oiple is the glory of God. lEliis we caa promote qply by obeying 
His lawSf. We 1^ bound, therefore, to use every precaution for ^ 
the sustfflianoe aitd’preservation of oiff bodies, so that they may 
be our willing and effective instruments. The habitual e^f^ise 
necessaryifor this end should, therefore, rank amongst thr duties 
(ff life; and it is also worthy to hold a high place‘amongst its ' 
pleasures. The pi^gress of civilisation has\tendency to establish 
in society too low an estiioate of the value'of bodily vigour, ^rlt 
is gratifying to behdd the homage once usurped by brute force, 
now reverently paid to genius asd goodness. But there is a 
possibility of forgetting that the body needs edtotion, and that 
the time never arrives when this lining ceases to be necessary. 
There is danger that the luxune^jpf this flourishing age may 
I imervate the physical powers of man, by rendering him averse to 
their habitual and judicious training, 

In some schools, gymnastic exercises properly form part of the 
educational course. Why should^ young men wholly toy them 
aside on leaving the school ? Walking is an admirable exercise, 
but where it cannot be habitually practised some substitute should 
be found. Public gymnasiums are frequented by a class of per¬ 
sons with whom association is undesirable ; but gymnastic classes 
of a limited and private character, and under proper surveillance, 

" might be formed; and the, exercise, if engaged in with modera¬ 
tion* would be found proddfctiv^ of good. 'Hiorough ^‘entilation 
is also a requisite in rooms where men are closely confinec? for 
several hours. Its importance in these days of practical sciencr 
is well understood, though we toq. often _ fail to act our 

knowledge in this as well as in other particulars. 

' The physical evils which we have just noticed, and which exert 
the mc^t pernicious influence on om* mental and bodily constitu- 
tkms, are obviousl^emediable. We can see ligw less selfii^ess, 
and mc^ charity inbur dealings with each otb^ would miti^aie, 
aid at erad^te them—^how, if our actions were tested bv a', 

higher stai^id of justice than that recogpi^d by the world, we 
ri^OT^d becmne Ihe exemplars ota new and true morality. To 
3K^8e this reform is the aim c/ the Christian, walking worthy 
nf vhis Master in all'^’things. He will teach mep, that while 
thhidly' couomied fcuf their etem^ '^terests* he is also anxious 
^ v^lfiEtre here, The^dhdl^eeed of compassion and love 
W earth ^ et^nal harvest. To deviate the 

dlsfreiBeff c^umanl m& noblest of%ntei^^lsesM^d surrounds 

it '^thlipotless and ^duxISl^ fame. It calls 
Juf ftrhmesa and ii^trqpl^ courage, for a soul that is ^ot ashaip^d ' 
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of truth. Th^ worldlf*^K^ m. tiisioiuiiy efforU of 

the Juat, and reckon even the preai^Qg of ihe Gospel fool- 
iahness, yet th^ are themaelveB ofben iedlw own iU power^ 
Th^ are^ then surprised at the bHudness that prevented 
from iierceivingxthat tide Ghristan is tide truQ trorktr j^r tho 
welfere of his race* since in all his relations with men he l»in]ga 
into operation the hol^ precepts of. his faith{|Biid his hands not 
o^ly bear no stain of udustice or frauth but are active^ engaged 
in good works* * In the contest with evil he must ^ew no cr^en 
Year; he must not look sound for a substitute; he is to enter the 
battle himself* * The greater the evil to which he is opposed, the 
more should he feel bound iuphonour mpnfhlly to meet it It is 
in this love of active service so emphatically enjoini^ by Chris*** 
tianity, and which shall yet be universal in tiie Church, that we 
must look for the full ajnelioration of society. There has been 
too much of a monastic spirit amongst us, wkiqh, so for from 
increasing piety, has produced a pYoud and self-satisfied temper 
with regard to our attainments and condition. We must go out 
into th^ world, and actively combat its errors, assnred that we 
shall then best serve our generation,«and nourish our oWa 
spiritual life. - « 


CJHAPTER II. 

• ^Tifi'.ciSCORAL EVILS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 

•, BUSINESS. 

BXCESSIVB COMPETITION.-11. TEADmO faATJDS.^Ilt. OVSn- 

^ TEAniNG.—Iv. CREDIT.—*V. SPECULATION.-VI. WEOftO CON¬ 

CEPTIONS OP THE HBLATION BUBSIS'^O BETWEEN THE 

Employer the ekploybI}. — sac^icb op 

'^3ii|NSS;iENCE TO MAMMON. • ^ 

1.—Eecessive Competition^—V arious theories on the drigin 
o? Society have been put forth %y philosophers, which, for tlie most 
part, are of value only in the ^es ef the learned, lih^y were pro¬ 
jected wi^^o practical aim^^d haye. cons^uently. been nt^lect- 
ed. . Within the Iasi few however, an prdei? of ^writers has 
arisen, desjlicahlo neithm: in nul||kbers fior in intii$ll%enoe, who aasert 
that the pre^t s^naksystem m radicfiUy wipng, and dem^d its 
reo^anifiation* ^SBhrir works call fcf begudir* ^ ctmtent 

^rith ekhibft^ m* bold and striking eolou^ the evils of Society. 
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m oonstitated, they almc^ utiiformly propoee^some remedial 
Bcheime. , Men cl| all religions opinionB, and those holding pone 
tli all, are to be in their ranks. In Germany,- France^ 

Poland, and other parts of Europe, have made greatcpro||pBs. 
Ihe workf^g-classes, disheartened by the failure of me^y poli- 
^cal revolutions to better their condition, have largely pltc^ 
their hopes apd iMth in the complete reco'iistruction o^ Society. 
Hie tenacity with which they hold this idea has been shewn hy 
th^etem contests in its behalf, in which many of them have laid 
down their lives in the chief capitals of ^Europe. The promoters 
of these straggles, and the actors in .them, are hkeamest; they 
toe not idle dreamers, bpt appear have resolved to work out 
their own emancipation.. It will apt do for the advocates of 
* property to affect an indifference which the facts of the case do 
not justify. They should recollect thatra system, always attacked . 
and never defended, may come to be despised. Here is a question 
which comes directly home to our business and obosoins, which 
affects the every-day life of all, and challenges ideas which we 
have considered as immoveable as the earth itself. Is it wise to 
throw it contemptuously aside, or to postpone its consideration 
to that “ more convenient season,” which may never arrive. The 
^ a<&erent8 of what is commonly styled Socialism probably number 
several millions, and have active propagandists in nearly all 
European countries. Theif reEV«onmg must be met by (reasoning. 
Anything like denunciation or scorn iSiould be studiously avoided. 

The attitude in which we receive an attack shouM deneni* 
upon the character of the assailai^t. Where perseveraS?!CtDold- 
ness, and enthusiasm distinguish it, ^mething more than digni- 
ffed silence is required. The works of J^Poudhon, Fourier, I^uis 
Bkne, GrUn, and others, have been*but partially Answered in tKe 
the reviews; a coi^lete and systematic reply has yel to appear. 
The {^il^le whicn^odem Bocialism most r^plutely attacKSls 
^bmpkition; representing it as the cause of mmo8tall^iq,«*vihr 
that, afflict «>seciety. Poverty, disctoe, and ftrime, are traced to 
th& source; and we Ajre assured, t|at if competition be perlevewd 
the future will bring greater miseries than the past. Those 
writers makIS competiuon aslhme^he position of that evil indu- r 
once which, according to the Persjfffl mythology, was ever at 
war with Ihe s^t of goodlf^s. /According to its opponents, it 
crowds our workKcfeses priaros, by its tendoncy to fill the 
pfjhf wealthy, and to lessen tn^ e^in^ of the po6r. 
The advocates of the^ eienfe have etsabli|hed*tm Continent 
numerous co-operative? pieties in the varbus trades;^ Lattf??^, 
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*aIao, similar societies have been oi^pfoused in this country. Some 
have succeeded, and some failed in their and what may 

* he their ultimate result it is impossible to pay. They differ in 
minor re|pects, but the grand aim proposed by them ah is a 
more |quahle distribution of the profits of labour than can be 
obtained under the old system. No one can Uame men foqr 
taking and whall they consider effective, faeaeures to ^cure 
the fruits of their industry. But we h|ve a ri^t to complain of 
the exaggerated ai]^ill(^cal statements made with re^(^ to 
"the effect of competition# Enthusiasm in a good pause is cona*. 
mendable; bqNwhen unbridled, unsettles the judgment. Too 
exclusive an attention to on&j^ea impai^ the ment^ vision, and 
the time arrives when we c&m see nothing else ; in the same way, * 
that after looking at the sun for some time, its image intervenes« 
between the eye and any^ object to which that organ is iimnedi- 

* ately afterwards directed. « , 

The 4 >rinciple of competition having been fiercely arraigned, 
it becomes necessary to inquire, whether it is abstractly jus^ and 
whether its effects on society have been beneficial or otherwise. 
Competilion is founded on the idea of individuality. It supposes 
that self-interest, or the desire which every man has to improve 
his meftns of living, is a natural law# governing*all the operations 
of trade. It appears only just, that; man should be allowed the ftree 
use of hii| powers to bett^ his cqndifbn. The desire to do so is 
strong aha constant in evefy human heart. The point in the dis- 
^nt future upon which we at first fix as the terminus of our enter- 
})riSfe ^an<H)ur hopes, when iH^ched only displays to os a wider 
prospect and more enticing scenes. Thus must man ever look on- 
w'ard ; progress is the fkw of his nature. Fair compdtition is this 
pfinciple carried out in trade. It is the liberty of the prudent^ 
intelligent, and industrious to contend with ^se who lack these 

* esoaitials to suosess. It may be urged, tlmt the unsampulous 
iwJBMidcr has the saihe advantage as the honest, and even a*gfeater. 

Bdfftiis^is only a§plreut; and the cases are except%)qal in whipn 
a decided superiority is obtained by the former. Society is based 
upon mutual trust, the observance of truth in our dealings with 
^ each other, l^eing pre-supposad by the vdley feet oi association. 
Without Jljjs confi(ience, ^siness must come to 4n end, and 
society be resolved into its pnp;ial eftments. All the transactions 
of life would bq either suspenWi or de^radei^ifito a mere juggle, 
and hatred aj^d suspioiofl wOuld take entise possession of the 
mind. The mellriiers f>f every society, wihether national or private 
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ittttSfc he upright in their general conduct; even & l^and of robbers 
mttjstbe honest ti^eech o&er or disperse. 

It is this absSufe necessity of truth, independently oi itft 
hioral claim, that renders him who violates it, not on|y the in- 
jurer of ttie party deceived, but the enemy of society^ itself. 
Hence, though a man of business may for a time, by chi^nesy 
and deceit, increase his trade, yet when fon^id out his f£^ will be 
more rapid that his rise. « Notable instances of this have be^ 
Bupj^lied during the last few years. We belieye that upright traders 
of all nations aire always willing to contend with the dishonest 
where a fair stage is offered; and we Bfe confident that in the end 
they will triumph. Though succesirful vice may occasionally lord 
it over suffering virtue, this should'pot disturb our faith in an 
■** over-ruling Providence. “Godliness hath the promise of this 
life.” ^ 

To those who denounce competition histoiy seems to have 
taught nothing, The nations that have lived before us pchieved 
greatness by it, and their trade declined, in so far as this prin¬ 
ciple was interfered with by vexatious imposts and the inter¬ 
meddling of govemmepts. To leave the merchant to fix his 
own price, and the time of sale, and to choose his market, is 
principle of commerce vdiich reason and common senise unite 
to recommend. But this principle ‘ is now denounced by many, 
on the plea that it tends ifo n^ke the rich richer an^ the poor 
poorer, a statement which those, who'^are aeguainted with society 
by personal observation, know to be contrary to experieneg. 
If, indeed, the complaint were j^ust, we might regaiH* the "dis¬ 
coveries of, science, the unparalleled shorts of modem philan¬ 
thropy, an^ even the rapid diffusion of Christianity, as ineffectual 
to miti|:ate the sufferings of mam But what ‘are the faefij ? 
The legislature hag^tely, by the repeal of restrictive laws add 
the ren^sion of ta^ on the necessaries of dife, largely a^ed 
"Ip the comforts of the labourer and other ^Wsons of iiraist8i> 
incqme. Th£ consumption of necessaries dnd even of liT^iries 
has greatly increased. The consumption of coffee was qne 
ounce and one-tenth per head in 1 801, and twenty-eight ounces 
in 1849 t(4i> has risih from nineteen ounces to |wenty-three; 
and sugar from fifteen pounds in jyB21 tq twenty^tjur pounds 
in 1849. cAs by far the greater part of the wages of working 
mefi is spent in*^fl!irticles^ df thi^ character, the, ga\n to them 
must necesjigrily bfr great. It is diffidhlt tostrrivg at a perfectly 
cmrect result as to th^ general avGrag«f of wulj^eB at any given 
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Hime. TolemHy accurate approjdmatioiij howler, can be made^ 
Porter stAtes, from inspection of tbe tablas kepj at Green- 
wi^ Hospital, that the wages .of carpei^ii had l^sen from 
!l.88.*per week in 1800 to 29a. 3d. in J836, of , bricklayers firom 
18s. to ^6s. 9d., and of plumbers from 198. to ^Os. It is 
^ifjciilt, with tbbse facts before us, to believe that the poor are 
constantly becoming poorer. And even adnj^tting that in some 
trades the rate of wages is lowered, will any one maintain th^ 
ils diminution As pr^ortion^ to the decrease that has taken 
• place in the price of Jbod ^nd clothing? They who aftert 
that comj^etitipn has cheapened labour, recommend that all 
trade shouldT be transacted on the principle of co-operation. 
That is, that trades should organized, the worker being alsi} 
a capitalist, and the proftti thrown into a commCn stock, and^ 
divided equally amongst the members. In such associaticms 
there is nothing new. *In many points they bear a close re- 
sembl^ce to the guilds of the middle ages and the incorporated 
bodies on the continent. There is, however, this objection to 
them, that they are incapable of realizing the end proposed, 
namely? the employment at remunerative wages .of all who 
are now unable to obtain, constant worlf. For it is obvious, that 
whenesrer work is not to be had, tl^ reason iS that society does 
not require it i there being no demai^d, the supply is valuelesiJf 
No distribution of employment cm increase the amount of 
wqfk to be done. We may re^t deeply that men should lack 
employment, as we do that poverty and misery, in any shape, 
Should esist in the world. But it is no kindness to raise ex¬ 
pectations which are'pot t(f be realized. If a man finds his 
labour not required in one branch of industry, bis duty is to 
turn his atteni:ion to anoth^, or to seek some less occupied field, 
fl'his is his true resource; and to teach him to expect reli^ 
frgpi legislative pnactments, or what is c the orgam^tion of 
lft[ iQur. is a ddiieion. Hence we must regard the cdoperative 
■*ttS§lkiaAions as Riding out hopes to working men which tMfey 
really.have no tendency to fijfil. Have they, even l)y thrft own 
account, succeeded in banishfhg competition ? Do we not hear 
complaints from Paris of r^val assodcUions ? It^has been ju- 
diciousl;j^efiaarked by a recent writer, that if you have many 
asspciatioifs you fikve allHhe evis of competition, and if only 
one, those of monopoly. I^ales8»the capital of a*country in¬ 
creases witii {he popi^ation, competitton wjjl take place amongst 
the laboure^Sf^nora being desirous of procuring employment 
than can abtain it. The condition of^:lte labourer will improve 
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with the auginentaiSon of capital; and the way to effect this ^ 
augm«aitati(^ is to stimulate the demand for 'manufactui^d 
gCN^. This has done to a most surprising extent by^ 
substituting for manu^ labour machinery, which, by cheapening 
the cost of,production, places the products of skUl within reach 
of all.' Capital is thus augmented, and the 'rate, of wages, 
improved. Yet so^e who aim at being considered the leaders 
of the working classes, have instigated them to regard mkchinerj^ 
as depriving them of their bread. When ^any 6f the working 
clasiT have been so misled as to jiestri^ machinery, they have • 
soon found reason to repent their folly, and Ua/ze discovered, 
when too late, that the interests the capitalist arc identical 
with their own. V 


While fullY believing that competition is the right principle of 
conducting trade, we are nevertheless convinced that the manner 
in which it is oftep carried out is productWe of serious evils. It 
is commonly smd, that a man has a right to do ^hat h^ likes 
with his own. But it is not so. He can go to no place, nor en¬ 
gage in any business beyond the jurisdiction of the moral law, 
which commands him to love his neighbour as himself. And 
when his heart swells with pride at the contemplation of his 
riches, let him reflect that Ije holds them but in trust* for a 
brief period, and that he will one day have to render an 
account of their use. If hei would resign life with a ^peaceful 
conscience, ho- must be ever a^ake to its warning voice. ^It 
will often give a decided , response to some question that 
we are called upon to decide, when reason alone would 
been at fault. What is excessive ^nd p/ixair competition ? is a 
question to which the conscience of thee individual will often 
suggest the best answer. He mut^, however, guard against 
looking at this question in the light of a)nventional morality, 
which, chameiion-likl^ is always varying its shades of colour. 
He must tefer to the standard of immutable truth, which, brightuN. 
with " colours dipped in heaven,” sheds no uac|rtain light 
the fdbtsteps^of the earthly pilgriu^ Its sun never goes down^ 
xmr can the clouds of our moral ^Rmosphere darken its counte- 
nancoi or conqeal its s^ne and mx^stic loveliness, go not 
tp an oracle where, surrounded by objects calculated*'awaken 
terror, we listen to dark and mystliS jnrophbcies—but to .the 
FxHmtam of^ill truilv, to end*at once our doubtings and despair. 
Thus, when we desire to knbw whether ouxwepr^ad in any given 
cwie is just, we can always arrive at a conclusions^ fn seeking to 
extend our trade, we mUst ask, Wh^her the bodies and souls of 
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men are perilled by oiir attempt ?—WhetlESl' we are pnre from 
tl^ sin -of ccaretonsnesst and of envy of owe i^ghbom's wealth ? 
-^Whether the wages of the labourer are firstly k^t back I — 
Whether we ore honest with those who oppose us, and never 
raise a ^reputation on the ruin of theirs, or allow esEpressicms of 
jnalic^ or detrafction to escape us ?—Are our motives in competing 
such as will afford aatisfaction on a review j How many most 
answer^these questions in the negat^e! One thing they have 
fesolved upon* and^that is, that they will be rich. They stay 
not to ask what mischigf they may do in their impetuous ccmrse, 
or what hearts may be crushed and broken in their march of 
triumph, llicre is sin ifr Ifking advantage of the weakness of 
our brother, to oppress ^n; and tliough this crime may be 
beyond the reach of human laws, the guilt is hone the less^ 
Heavy are the judgments which the Scriptures denounce against 
those who defraud the* poor. And when, to, drive some rival 
from tlie fielc^ the man of business has recourse to this injustice, 
punishment will sooner or later overtake him. The voice of his 
brother’s wrong will cry to heaven; and it will be beard. 

Exci?!5sive and reckless competition will often lead a man to 
depreciate the character of his compefitor. He may make no 
open «r flagrant charges; he may keep up a plfersonal intercourse 
and make a great show of external amity, and yet in an indireeft 
and covfjrt manner may injure him* deeply; he may listen with 
silent satisfaction to aspewions which he knows to be unjust, but 
which he considers it to l)e against his interest to contradict. 

this manner he sins against not only his neighbour, but him¬ 
self ; for he wnll find*that tfre man cannot be happy who looks 
with uncharitableness and enmity on those whose infterests appear 
to clash with his own. • 


• Sometimes a man plunges deep into the commercial straggle, 
wi|}i no other Resign than that of &ati|^mg a van^ which 
degires to astonish all beholders: the aim of his life is m become 
•tt"’“p<n<ftd buttej^jF. One who stoops to so low^an object, will 
not be very scrupulous as 4o his means of attaining it* and 
^ould he acquire wealth, he*will become the occasion of much 
misery—those who serve hiiji will discover that they cannot at 
aU times^Jth obey his commands and preserve their honour. 
Theye can%e no question, that th^tone of modem sgeiety is too 
high. There is not only a competition for wcMth, but a striving 
to beat out the g^ins^ofr gold over as*large^ surface as possible. 
Not content Vith bekag rich, we endeavour to deceive others by 
displaying w>ur wealth to tlie most striking advantage. And it 
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must be coufe^edr^bat they wbo Have comparatively little, ' 
sometames rantrive to surround themselves with the^most glitt*^. 

.Noihing^can b# ifore out of character, in a business man, ^ < 
ec^edally if young and just commencing business, tlian to shew 
a liking for^he IHvolities of the idle and thriftlesis. He ou^ht to 
know that his trade will demand from him a large portion of ^i% 
time: and will, evep^ with good managements leave only sufficient 
leisure for proper recreatipn, and his own moral and feligious 
improvement. He should be sensible that he has solemn dutiel 
to dfecharge, and a great deal of reqJ har(j[ work before him. He •' 
should reflect on the means by which the prosperous men around 
him have succeeded. Those whosewe^tample is most worthy of 
imitation, he will find distinguished l^that hardihood and decision 
«nOf character ^hich is requisite to all men who would be great or 
useful. He will see their oneness of motive—^the pertinacity 
with which they, follow the course th6y have^ determined to 
pursue—^how ho difficulties or temporary embarijassments can 
weaken their purpose, but rather strengthen it, as the stream 
but rushes more impetuously onward from the obstacles thrown in 
its path. He will mark in them that co-operation of the passions 
and the judgment, in thS pursuit of an object, without which a 
man has no right to expect spccess. “ There shall be no Alps,” 
%as the saying of Napoleon: and this spirit should be alive in 
every one who has work to do, and purposes to do it well. Such 
a one will not squander his ti^e in (the ball-room, or in tjiat 
round of busy folly which is called fashionable life. 

When once a taste for these things has been unbappif 
acquired, the tradesman finds his bdsiness^CHppled by the drainage 
made by dissipation on his resources. Hais thus driven to effect 
rapid sales; and, when competitioz), is to be met, ho becomai 
reckless, and ruin speedily overtakes him. But, whatever be tht 
motive inducing meh>^p engage in excessive an^ ruinous conjpe- < 
tition, vtlfe evident, that when goods are sold undar the purcha§gj|„,^ 
vSlue, the sellea* must be acting dishonestly tod^mself, as^wtShes** 
to those dependent on him for .employment or support. Jt 
matters not what his ultimate may be, He spemlates, of 


course, on 4rivmg hi»rival from the field, by the power of his 
Icmger purse; and then repairing his losses by th^profits of 
monopdly. ^ Still it is speculation. It is not^ always‘^'possible to 
form a. correct estRuate of aur neighbour’s resources*: and even 
where this can be dqne, and we discover that ^s sinews of war 
are weaker than our own, itcdoes not follow thaitthe victory will 
be ours: other considerations besides lowness of price are to be 
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doubtffll restdt, that it cannot be reg^ded within the 
,, S|mere of legitimate trade, but assnmsi father a gambling 
character. Not nnfrequently both .the contending parties are 
ruiiiq^; and, where one is successful, he finds that another such 
•victory would undo him. 

It is these lamenflible results, so familiar |0 all^ that have led 
^ome persons hastily to condemn tj|e principle of competation, 
from witnessii% thejierversion of it. It remains for the com’*, 
mercial classes to maintain, by their moderation, and love ^.fair 
play, that ^is the only safe and practicable principle on which 
business can be transacted. ,*To say that we have a right to 
compete in as reckless a nj^nner as we please, regardless of the 
suffering that may ensue, is to push the freedom of trade to a«9r 
dangerous extreme. ^ doing so we subject moral laws to the 
commercial code, and consider all the duties of^fp to be summed 
up in ^he attainment of wealth.* The workmen who suffer from . 
the trader’s over-eagerness to be rich may be driven to cherish 
ideas destructive of all society, and feelings of hatred against 
those whom they imagine to be their oppressors. These are 
considerations to which the man of business is bound to give 
attention. He should reflect th^tt, paramoflnt to this material 
existence and its regulations, are truths whose still small voice IS 
heard Above the hurry and |uriilt)il of life, pleading for the 
sajjctity of man’s immorftd nature, and declaring that he does 
not live by bread alone. Nor will it be silenced by the question, 
*^Am I my brother’s keeper It demands from us a regard to 
the interests of others^as we!!l as our own. But hoW mournful is 
the effect frequently Jfroduced on personal charact^ by excessive 
Competition. • Tlie continual conflict seems to smother, idtogether. 
•the warnings of conscience. The nobler feelings of the soul are 
deadened by th# ceaseless straggle; and misery in all its 

i»Hiried forms, is*regarded with callous indifference. ThI man who 
*^ 08 ^ stllked his inpippiness on the ruin of his neighl^oqr, and whose 
Jjhoughts by day and night ate all turned to this end, must^'sufl'er 
deeply in his moral constitution. His nature, in his best mo¬ 
ments, isjCorrupt; but it becomes doublj^ so whe» fired by such 
an ineeq^ve to evil. When we know how rapidly opposition 
grows into malignity—how often* the v^mest friendships are 
dissolvedTiyjhe recurrence of petty disagreeAents, in themselves 
contemptible—vie musiflook upon tfie excitation of the passions 
by reckless cdbipetition, as highly mjiqpous. Mental habits are 
as easily acquired, and, perhaps, take a stiAng|r hold upon us, than 
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taken into account. Indeed, reckless 
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bodilf ones; and, possible for a man to give such scope to 
the baser passions of his nature as to lose nearly all* trace of hjiB 
relationship'lo highlir intellig^ces. The dim reflection of gloiy 
which told that once he walked with God, may be quite eflucad ; 
while around him gather the gloom and shadows of an'eternal 
night. As in the natural world the force which attracts tbe> 
planets to the sun dfca^ases with the distance; so in the spiritual 
the farther we wander frqm God the less desire have we to 
return to Him. And, while only a Divine Ppwer dan draw us to 
the centre and source of all life, wer are not the less bound to 
resist the intrusion of those dark influences into the piind, whose 
force is exerted in an opposite direction.* 

Honesty should he the guiding principle in all our commerce 
,dwith each other, and should be observed, not to others only, but 
to ourselves. But supposing a man to have acquired a certain 
capital by his labor, and to have established himself in trade, 

^ how can he he just to himself, if he sells his goods under, their 
cwt price ? He may do so with one article, and may in this way, 
perhaps, increase his general business. But to do so in all cases 
is, for the time, certain in^iury to himself, and the result fliay be 
calamitous, llie public are benefited. But what right has the 
public to the products of his skill and labour, without giving for 
iHem an equivalent of the same market-value ? Should bii.siness 
be converted into a species of sale, in which the i)m>lic, as 
auctioneer, urges on the rival bidders fcft’ their custom, knocking 
it down to the highest at twice its real worth ? Some people 
give their goods away; and a railway company has carried i>a5:- 
sengers ten miles for one penny, bf confse some one gains a 
profit by this'* folly) but not those who art entitled to it. The 
Scriptu]^,icjunction, “He that wonketh not, neitlier shall he 
eat,” is the foundation truth of economic science. That the idle 
atid wortf^less ehoulcl'*^*eize upon the gains of rthe industrioni, 
even though it be through the indiscretion of the latter, is Am 
result that ev^i^ right-minded person must larrwut. To hifii vTlib''^ 
has a'family dependant upon Jum<»for support, it must »be a 
bitter grief to see his earnings constantly drained away in the 
atteifipt to beat his oppoiient; and he will learn, sooner or later, 
that there is a limit beyond which the contest cannot jiip carried 
without morg^ guilt ' * . 

The most ohvioflSfv results'* of over-competition ^ ar6 trading 
frauds, or those schemes bf which the objef^t is deception. 
Doubtless, a time will arrive** when it will •’be th£ aim of men 
to enlighten each otlier^as to the real value of articled' in which 
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they traffic, Instead of compassing heavi^ and earth to overreach 
eVch other as they do now. We seem, however, to^ be a long 
way from that good time. It will not be* denied, that deodt in 
traile i» now practised to a greater extent than it has ever been 
befoie. The .revelations which almost evmy day's newspaper 
•biftngs before us, Me enough to show that i^e time has come 
when a decided ana thorough reform is iiri|>eratively called for. ■ 
•We may well Jse alarmed when we behold men making light of 
truth in the market place ; when they make their momlitj to 
accord with their intefests, instead of making them agree'with 
their morality. To live a jruthfiil life, we mnst be true alto¬ 
gether. Truth has no solirary and consecrated fane, apart fSrom 
the daily actions and waljls of business. In the. heart of naan 
she will hold no divided empire; she will either rule supreme, or 
abdicate her tlirone. There is no place to which we can go with 
safety unaccompanied by truth j there is no trtmsaction in which 
we can honofably engage, unless under her sole and sovereign 
guidance. Without her our lives on the retrospect will appear a 
barren,waste; we have scattered no seed behind us, to yield us 
afterwards a harvest of bright recollnctions. We throw truth 
from us as an incumbrance, that we may nm the swifter in the 
race For wealth. Though humanity’s brightest ministering angdii 
we shup her approach, and flee her presence. As John 
Foster has remarked—■' Whan tne majestic form of truth 
aji^roaches, it is easier for a disingenuous mind to start aside 
a thicket till she is past, and then re-appearing, say, * It was 
not truth,’ than to mgtet her*and bow and obey.” A defence for 
its violation is often ^ut up, that it is the custon^ of the trade. 
Are we indeed called upon to prove that God is greater than 
^man, and that his commlinds are more worthy of bt)^vaDce 
than the customs of a trading company ^ Our business is to 
e^ose fuJschoc^, and to remind those w!So abet it, th^ Jle who 
!?Tilfe%te(i them, wil^not saffer in his presence, “ w^tsoever loveth 
an(f maketh a 4ie.” Let those who boast of eirtching 4hem- 
^clves at the expense of others, of their sharpness ia.outwitting 
their fellows, reflect for a moment that the bargain is not settled 
here. There will be a final Adjustment hereafier. • It is scarcely 
possible^ consider the number, and extent of the deceptions 
now pracljsed, without feding'' tbat^a large TOfiaa of %>ur country¬ 
men, with the gospel^ at our very doorl, are in a state of 
heathenism.* Tfiey flmy approach the Ehlroal with their lips; 
hut their course of^life evidences*that |he Spirit of all IVuth 
does not dwell in their hearts. 
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We cannot enumerate all the forms which fraud assumes in 
trading transacUo:^, but a few of the more prominent may ,|^e 
noticed. It would D^interesling to have a return of those firms 
who annually dissolve partnendiip, also of those who are so for¬ 
tunate as always to have a bankrupt’s stock on sale. The return 
might be stiH more complete, if it included the “ s’elling-off” 
traders, shewing tlUB number of months the sale had been pro¬ 
ceeding, in spite of the notice *‘to close on Sfiturday next.” 
Enquiry njight also be instituted by a sonitaiy commission into 
the health of certain districts, as it Us sometimes found that the 
mortality amongst partners is greatly above the avfoagc. 

Whilst artifices like these chara^rise many who have very 
little character to lose, there is one, <kore generally and increas¬ 
ingly resorted to in this age than in any former one, and which 
is even countenanced by men whom we should 8uj)pose were 
Above such trickery. We allude to what is commonly called 
puffing, a thing with which now, unfortunately, ail trades and 
professions are more or less infected. Some one who has sense 
plough to know how easily mankind are imposed upon by the 
arts of assumption, and want of principle enough to turn their 
ignorance to bis own profit, announces himself in bombastic and 
^nfiated style as the master of the “ emporium of the universe.” 
He declares that the articles on his premises arc of ap ‘‘ unri¬ 
valled” character, that he w^ se^l thein to you for what he gave 
for them, or perhaps less. He advertises in eveiything tod 
everywhere. If you walk into the country, you are surprised to 
find his notices deforming every atrle and, field-gate. He hints 
that fipequentj^ visits to his warehouse will'lnake your fortune, and 
concludes his year’s labours by returning his thanks to the 
** nobility'tod gentry," for their patfonage, though perhaps not 
one member of mthfy of those cluses has had least trans¬ 
action w^h him. ^ o f(. 

eThe guUibility of the British public is very great; and. 
they^-become more discriminating, and give tfidL’ support to the 
irpiaretending tradesman, who is dually the most honest, it 'i° 
vain to look fen* amendment. When a man finds it requisite to 
proclaim his ‘ uprightness and chai^ter for right dealing to the 
foul' winds, we ought to be oq our guard. Ke^ virtu^ >is unob¬ 
trusive; it iihriuks from that vulgftr notoriety which is the object 
and desirf of the mdre pretender to it; nor can ificonsent to he 
dragged through the^mire of misrepresent&tioiP and deceit, even 
io reach a Ic^y positioc.' b^ond. Hundreds oi^ estf^blishments 
advertise that theyr suppler articles cheaper than any other house 
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the trade.. How they can each sell cheape^ than the rest it is 
rather difficult to comprehend. What bec<|p[i^ of their chquacter 
* for truth ? There are some houses, indeed, remarkable for low 
prices ; i>ut whether they are cheap or not, in the proper sense of 
the term, is a very different question. The buyer should think 
Tof a moment befo^ he purchases, on the probable means by 
which this low price has been rendered p<Jfeible. At this time 
<;here arc in the clothing trade a rihraber of deserving people 
uitable to obtain enlJ)loyment; the aid offered to enable them to 
emigrate has been vefy hnftted; the result, of course, is, that 
there is a hjfrcl competition between them for the work that is to 
be had. Their rate of wages sinks almost to a starvation point, 
and, it is to be feared, thar attempts are sometimea made to keep 
them there. The public may suppose that they themselves are 
entitled to reap the benefit of this oppression; they may daim 
their right to buy in the cheapest market. Bdt Our social rights 
may, a pertinacious adherence to them at all times, merge into 
wrongs ; and this they do when, by clinging to them, we inflict 
injury gpon others. When about to make a good bargain let us 
consider, whether with the goods we n»ay purchase the flesh and 
bone pf our brother. Let us raise the curtain, and recall to our 
remembrance the good Samaritaif, and not pass by the evil oaP 
the othar side. To make us a few sj^illings richer what suffering 
has the worker endured^ how* night after night has she (for 
wdinan bears the greater burden) sat with a feeble hand and 
vjlfhing brain, making the unceasing stiteh, to earn a few wretched 
pence; a wage indeed whichf like a flickering light in deep dark-* 
ness, only renders hq^ destitution and miseiy more apparent. 
|Iave we thought how many hearts have been crashed pmid the 
^ant machinery of mSn’s selfishness, that we might dothe our¬ 
selves at less expense ? We know but little of the misery 
acfbally existing around us, personal exaiftination is ne^^ary to 
3*“nlniey^ just ide^of its extent. The stream (ff ^ilent suffering 
flows deeply. The public have lately become aequaillted witii the 
enetched remuneration give» to some species of labour. One 
example recently brought to light may f e here given. A Jew 
printer in fke metropolis is n5w paying one penny Stiiousand for 
cutting Iwels by scissors. Form^ly he p«ud ^eepence, then 
reduced t^e payment to twopencq, and no'vs it is kt the sum 
named. He gives the '^ork to the wives of the men in his em*> 
ploy, and they^dfre not refiise to undertake it for fear he should 
discharge ^leir Eusb^ds; it must*be %eet in by a certain time; 
and by working twelve hours a day^ and entirely neglecting hear 
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housel^cdd duties, a Tyoman may earn half-a-crown,a week ; bjit 
she loiist work ex^eiuely hard to obtain that sum. In the tailor- 


iug «nd needlework wades wages have been and are extremely' 
l6w, and suffering is consequently great. Of course sueh desti¬ 
tution cannot exist without being observed; and to the honour of 
the spirii of the times, some efforts are n^aking for its cuiLe. 
Emigration is the ntost immediate and practical remedy, and were 
the wealthier classes to contribute genearously towards a welb 
planned and extensive system much good* would be effected. 
The earth presents fields ahnost unVisited*by man fitted to become 
the seats of mighty nations ; and it is by the occupancy of these 
that over-populated states must se^' relief for their social dis- 
caders. Excessive competition is notiteonfined to any particular 
branches.of trade, but appeaa*" to embrace them all. At some 
periods it is less severe than at others ; Irut it is a fact confirmed 
% general experi&ice that the extension of commerce serves to 
increase the intensity of competition. In proportion As any 
traffic becomes remunerative, will be the number of those who 


will invest in it their enterprise and capital. And provided no 
. more entered a trade than could realize an adequate return for 
their labour and ca^utal, no mischief could result. But so strong 
<wthe desire for wedtii, that without proper regard to the chances 
of failure, men rush heedlesdy into any business in which a few 
|urizes have been obtained. And shopld' the time arrive, when 
fihe spirit of patient industry shall be compelled to give placcF*to 
that haste to be rich which is the crying sin of the age, it 
difficult to see how national ani^ individual credit can be 


maintained. , >. • . 

That competition beyond a certain jwint is injurious is generally 
admjttedTf though it is not always ewy to decide wiben this point 
is attained. The operations of trade being dependant, in a great 
meaaur^,^|^n individual caprice and on political events, canViot 
fioerm the subjqpts of exact calculation. Wh^re, howeyer, fllJET 
gpveaaiment'e^ a countiy undertake^ the regulation of any species 
of commerce the case is altered.« It is then the duty of the 
li^sl^ure to see, regsu^ being had to the public benefit, that 
^oumgemetff is not ^ven to rehkless competitions by which 
nmnbm would be exposed embarraasmeat and r^ln. The 
railway sysifem of this oounp^is imder parliamentorv control; 
and this system now comprises no iiiqonsiderabk port of the 
hspiness of the country. Thpe are now ccftnpl^fted in the United 
P^dom sevaa tiiousa?tid^ miles of railway, at a cost of two hun- 
and fifiy millions^ The expenditure of this^ enormous 
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ca^)ital has been sanctioned by the legislature, and the principle 
on which they have acted has been to encoura^ competing lines 
Vvitb a view'to ])rocuringfor the public the rnlaire of cheap transit. 


WhSc tips object has to some extent been attained, the result 
has be^pn by no means an unmixed good. Some of the most 
cHstinguished commercial men of the country have expressed 
their fear’s as to the ejects of .severe competitian. Tlie chairman 
^ the large.et and nicest prosperous of our railw^ay companies 
addressed the shareUokhus at their last nieeling as follows,;— 
*“ Rest assured that eveiy ycaf’s experience will lead to this fact 
and dcvelo])ijiiei>t, that competition is a fallacy in railway affairs. 

It is in vain to talk of compAition. It;is positive folly to sup- 
^ pose that it can or will C()u|finue to exist. It mustjead to com- * 
bination, and to a division of the whole territory and district 


among the com})!mies {Recording to their re>pective positions. 
That is what ought to be, and will be, the case hefi^re long; but 
J do luit hositste to say, and I make no re&ervc, that I do feel 
that to arrive at this result it is necessary to go through, as I 
Ijcliex'i* \ve shall hjive to do, a very serious racing competition, 
the oft’ect of which, I know, will be a g^‘eat deal of ruin and a 
good deal of mutiny. What is more, J know the public wdll 
be exfvemely ill-served in conse(|«encc, and we shall have 
repetition of horrible accidentuntil at last the public mind 
itself will be quite awakened ti^ the* real iiositioii of this ques- 
tioifc” Jt is worthy of notice tliat the evils here prophesied 
actually came to pa-s a few weeks subsequently. In the case 
railway alf.urs, excessive,competition may be checked by 
the government with effect, us they are supposed not to share 
the rival feelings of t«e contending parties, but to take a dis- 


jAssionaie vieV of the genifral hearings of the question? With 
f*cgiird to jirivate trade, the case is different; and we can expect 
‘ litlte improvcmeiit here beyond what nijiy be effected by an 
^^owcasc of patii'fice and prudence. Hut we should not flespair 
on this account. »Tt has become too much the cfj^tpni to Jook 
If'governments and associate^ masses of men for inqirovements. 
The true remedy after all is to be found in personal reformation. 
, Association giv(‘S power, and «i this consfsts its advantages over 
' individuaW^iction. It has been largely resorted to in recent 
times for political and religious ofijects. Great re^prms of all 
kiiid.s have beyri carried by its agenc^S^and men seem to despair 
of effecting i^iytlfing ^rcat without it. To«tbis feeling we may 
attribute the r?qfidit}* with which the |^ea of centralization has 
been developed in modern Europe. A Frqncj^inan looks to his 
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government to do a!t'niost everything for him, and the same 
notions are spreaeftng amongst us. It is thus that self-reliance 
is undermined, aii^ fhen remain in a moral childhood. They 
will cheer to the echo in a public meeting ])rinciple.s wh^ch they 
do not ajijdaud in their liearts. 'I’hey a])pear to thinli, that 
crime and misery can be abolished by a decree, as though ttej 
had but to say it aicd it is done. J3ut the*sinsand niisif;ries of 
the world are too decjdr rooted to be thus destroyed. Te 
mitigate and abolish them we must go to their source. We 
must learn to abase our pride, ami to ‘know that in the heart 
of man is the fountain whence flows the hitter fetrearn of our 
sorrows. We may, inclcif?d, heholfi then some traces of the 
original purity in which it was creat^^d. How irrational is it to 
expect tlmt society can be rectified cxcejjt through the regener¬ 
ation of the soul! Upon the field of ea(,;h individual heart must 
be fought the battle for justice. And trusting in Him wlio is 
mighty to save, we need not douljt of victor}'. IV no organiza¬ 
tion and to no government can we shift our responsibilities and 
duties. AVe can shield ourselves beliind no commercial code, 
however ample it may fip])ear to cover the frauds of society, 
from the eye of God. Still, loud above all our strivings and 
^contentions, must be heard tlie voice of Religion, as she directs 
the soul to hcavcui and claims for its Creator its fresli.and un- 
exhausted love, while she tlemauds of us also that we love our 
neighbour as ourselves. «. 

II.— Trading Frauds. —As an jnecitable, and most haneful 
re.sult of excessive coiujictition, must be* classed Uiom^ trading 
frauds, which have recently been exposefi in the public jircss. 
That this ,2 were practised to some extent was already generally'', 
known, hut it is only lately that the jiuhlic have discovered to 
what an’alarming degu'^e they have been carrie^ They are Mot 
cqnfintfd ^ one department of trade, or to one class of gqod?;^ 
hut ^appear be almost universal. Di«liohe::ty has beeJome 
epidemical. We are accustomed (^instantly to hear laudation of 
this age, of its science and arts, its literary tastes, and all the 
ideas includeel in the ^’ord progret-s, and in many ijjfiiccts this 
sclf-gratulation is just. Rutfi material drawback is to Jja found in 
those cheatwg and fraudulent schemes now so lamentahl^y prevalent 
amongst us. Whaf.‘ is gl§ry without honour ? What matters 
it that England is the Mistress of the Sens rfnd Queen of the 
Art.«, if she wants that^ righteousness whiclf alohe truly exalteth 
a nation.^ Silenc^ h^re is treason. The truth must be told. 
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"^We arc not so uprif^ht as we appear. Chrilfianity is not carried 
info the couiifinj^-house or the shop; but a wiflely different code 
*ot' morals is ad(3pted there. Truth is ilht fregarded as that 
sacred thin£>: which cannot remain where falsehood dwells. When 
its spi^^it has fled from us, w'c may embalm some fancied likeness 
«f jt and set it ii]) in our midst, as the E 2 :yptians did the bodies 
of their^ departed rflatives, but the soul rumains not there, 
^low absurd the notion, that a man §un lead a double life and 
retain his u])ri<^htness of character ! That he may cheat in the 
' market, and coinpcnsuti*for k by an increased g-oodness in the 
parlour! he may leave his religion in the pew, lest if car¬ 

ried into the world, it shouH inconvepienily interfere with his 
inoncy-gtitting interests! ^dle knows that he must keep con-* 
science still, if he is to continue jiractising his deceptions. lie 
cannot afl'ord to have more than one religious day in the week ; 
he will bow then at the shrine of truth; but fo» tjie rest of the 
week liji must# do as other jieople do. Such is the morality of 
many professors of religion. 

it is commonly said, in re[)ly to those who urge the solemn 
ohligation of honesty in trade, that it ig impossible—we have a 
living to obtain—and, w'hile competition remains as it is, we 
must il'sort to trickery to prevent others from outstripping us in ^ 
the race. If such is the case, soc iety must be in a fearful 
coiuhlion. But, at all hazards, ^rut’Foiight to be held inviolate ; 
anc^ sooner than re.siga It, let the man of commerce fly from 
temjitatioTi; and, in the New World let him seek a subsistence 


\(Sneli luTO he 
dearer than life. 


cannot earri^without the loss of that which is 
But*the case is not. so extreme as to call for 


this necessity. The trflding frauds which we are abSut to notice 


liitive not beeif so much forcufl upon traders by the &h«»p ruoiii* 


tfons of distress, as sought out by some of the most opulent of 
tbe*i for tlieir o^m aggrandizement. On|^ a short tii*e since 
Bn^Excise (aimltiis.sioiicrs found it recpiisite to fine thrSe^)f tl^p 
’mctf?)l)cllllan bre^yffrs one thousand pounds each fdl^tjie adultcra- 
^on of beer. These men mi^ht realise ample proflts without 
resorting to tlris culpable mode of increasing them. And to the 
plea, that Jnisiness cannot bti conductcil Remuneratively without 
fraud or adulteration, it may beansw'ered, that it is conducted by 
many, in aTl trades, on honest principles, and with Ityge jirofits. 
For wdiilo •recent investigation has* shown klih wide extent to 
which decej)tion li^s beeif carried, it lias olsu) placed, in marked 
contrast, many* iirms^ of the highest landing who have come 
forth unsullfed from the ordeal. The honourable repute they 
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have thus acquired, ahd the consequent increase of business, may 
serve to convince Hhe sceptical man of the world, that honesty’is 
not a losing' policj*. *-rherc is notliing more common than for 
man to attribute his vices to necessity, or to some cj^tranf^ous 
influence, bver which he has no control. With an in/uitive 
sense of the real state of the disorder, he yet avoid.s contg^n- 
plating it. He will look everywhere clsd for the causp of his 
misconduct, as a person wi|H search for an article which he holds 
in his hand. There is nothing which so shveks human nature as 
the humiliation of pride. Wliet)«vcr .our own goodness and ' 
integrity are called in quc.'^tion, we resolve on no surrender, and 
nail our flag to the niiist. Whbn driven from every other 
position, w’e entrench ourselves in thcr citadel of sclf-conceit, and 
struggle resolutely against conviction, when it would revival to us 
our ow'n depravity. Even when conscicince will not be silenced, 
but brings home to us the fnll conviction of some fliigTant w'rong 
we have committed, we arc too apt to fall back oi; the wretched 
consolation, that there are many worse tlian ourselves. We thus 
hope that our characters w'ill stand out in relief against the 
darker shades of other,, men’s oflences. Morality becomes a 
conventional thing; instead of striving to be absolutely upright 
^ and conscientious, we arc satisfied with finding that we jfre not 
the least honest. After all that has been said as to the necessity 
for practising fraud ; and, i!otwi|hstanding the alfecled sorrow^ of 
those who lament being comjielled to pursue these nefamus 
schemes, itwdll be found that these persons are willingly tcnqited. 
The shackles of the moral slavery which enthrall thenn thity 
have fastened upon their own limbs. So -far from struggling for 
liberation they embrace their chains, and Ask only that th('y may 
he of gteld. They complain of the tjTanny of custom, as thong^i 
they possessed no conscience of their own ; or wished to forget 
their own accountabiljty in venting their ill humour on swne 
iipagiifhrjr despot. This custom, which is so railed against—w'iiat 
should it to a right-hearted man but ah «incentive‘ to^ the* 
practice of all goodness? If it isy corrupt, ho should seize tiie 
opportunity to shew, in his life, the loveliness of truth. He 
should reprorm the sin around him by a purity thaji. shuns the 
very appearance of evil. His mind, ever elevated to l^javen, like 
the Alpine/“egions of unsullied snow, should be pure from the 
earthly influences wl ich cloiid the spiritual vision of those whose 
treasure is all in this»life. Instead of recogniswg ,^he actions of 
men as the rule of his cc^duet, he will test them* thoroughly by 
the standard of revelation ; and. should they not provb consistent 
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with requirements, he will not fear tolffend alone. He may 
suffer inconvenience and apparent misfortuilfe; and, while re¬ 
gretting that he must jjursue a different (^uitec of conduct from 
iniiRy around him, the Christian will also rejoice in that he is 
permitted to vindicate, by his examj)le, the cause df his Divine 
JV^ster. • 

Eveni the mere mtn of the world, if his njorol perceptions are 
jiot altogether distorted, must feel humiliation when resorting to 
tricks and sluinis. ^Vhere is his boasted self-respect and inde¬ 
pendence ? Peril,'ips t^nth n^ay demand from him some sacrifice ; 
.she may require, that his style of living should be lowered; or 
tliat his trading schemes slould be lyirrowed ; and, if he is not 
ready to comply, wliat claim can he advance to a character fqr 
consi>tent virtue How mean imd abject is his* position, who 
accepts, from the jiassing customs of the hour, his rule of life ! 
AVhat a low and false catimale must he have formed of his own 
n.'iturg and r(*sj)onsibility. A g^-eat writer has remarked that a . 
man i." worth infinitfdy more than the saloons, and the costumes, 
and the show of fhe universe. Yet many seem to set no value 
on their higher nature; forgetfing that when the world and all 
its busy interests shall have passed away, thej will be but enter¬ 
ing itjam the threshold of a nt“^^r-ending existence. To each 
has been coiiunitted, in solemn trnst, an immortal spirit; and 
is for each to feel his individuubty, iftid his immediate relationship 
t(.^God. We must nof let our ideas be confounded by the 
crowd ^)^cs^ing us on every hand, nor suffer that the divine inner 
'princiiile be trampled ujion. The opinions of men are to be 
considerately treated* but are nut to be taken as the guides of 
action. Kspecially should the principles of trade lit subjected to 
^ rigid scruttny ; for it is on this jiarticular subject tUat men arc 
•most likely to lie lax in their moral notions. The desire to live 
with some dogp-ee of .style, and to secure that proaiinence in 
, 8 « 4 cicty which Wealth brings to its possessor, reseinbles*h toloured 
glifss, •fhrougli^Which fraud assumes the hue anCl guise of truth, 

^ jiiicl the worse appears the lictter re.ason. If a man can honestly 
surround himself with all the comforts, and even the moderate 
luxuries life, there is nu moral oontideration fo forbid his so 
doing. •J[Iut it is a great evil in modern society, that young men 
sUirting in business with the d!)ject of earning ^competency, 
adopt a style of living suitable onl}^to the poslessor of a fortune. 

Too often n^rriage ts contracted* befone a business-connexion 
has been forfned which could justifv^such a step. The young 
tradesman, at least during the first ycar*or two after entering on 
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business, has surely ilUixiety and trouble enough, without adding 
household cures t(9 the list Besides, in order that his ti-ade niav 
bo well and speedily Cstiiblislu'd, it, is essential that his personal 
supervision should he devoted to it, with as few interniissioms as 
possible. By taking upon himself, at too early a jaudofl, the 
imj)ort^.nt duties of the head of a family, it is certain that neitUei 
the calls of busincsst nor those of the househUld will b(.' adequately 
met. These are not tirn/‘s when the obligations of a family 
should be incurred, W'hen the means of future support are depen¬ 
dant on hare speculation. In a coimnerciul country hkc' England, 
where trade is liable to be disturbed by so many unforeseen and 
foreign influences, it is not always that industry and steadiiies.s of 
purpose can ensure success. Jt may, indeed, be looked upon a*< 
fortunate, if even an established trade, can he well sustained and 
kept together. AVliat the result of commencing husiness may lie 
is, to a large extwit, a matter for speculation. Hence tlu‘ neces¬ 
sity for the beginner to see that he enters upon i*' with as few 
hindrances as possible. He must he modest and uiijjredc'mling 
in his mode of living, kcejiing considerably within his mean'-, 
doing all that common sense, and prudence dietate to iinjirove Ins 
position, and waiting patiently for the harvest. 

In no position of life is it ifiiore true, that pride goeth nefore 
destruction, than in this. The recollection of e\ery one will 
supply instances of the misei*<d)le failure of those wdio commenced 
their career with great show and noistb Tb.ey go ibrtii to anw 
in the field of labour with carelcs.s and thoughtless joy, as though 
they celebrated already the harvest-home r)f their industry. But 
the short day of inditterence i.s soon terminated. Cloud.s close 
around their'path, and they find themselv^ surrounded by difli- 
culfies wiiich their sanguine hopes dkl not jierrnit llieni to anti¬ 
cipate. It is the, bounden duty of all to use every precaution to* 
keep clear of thi.s dangerous position ; for it is just at this pwiiit 
that tire temptation to wrong becomes strongest. And, asu a, 
drow'ning man'will seize hold of his dearest firtesid, ciidangefing 
his lile to 8a\'e his owm, so doe.s the embarrassed man of commerce 

. ^ - I- . ' 

too often sacrifice his conscience, that he may obtain some tem¬ 
porary relief «from his 'difficulties, t Schemes and stratagems, 
which, in happier moments, he has frowned upon, lose to 
him their olijectionable cbarafcter, and he asks, Why, and for 
whom, should he beceme a nfartyr.? He looks rognd'aud finds 
that many have no otiier aim than to ovlT-readn anjl circumvent 
each other, and to make vg.itiiKs of ignorance? and’cfrcdulity. His 
conscientious scruples, if he ventures to express them, aVe laughed 
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at; and he discovers that the veterans oi^e marhet have long 
Ihid their consciences to rest with the soothing salvo, that it is 
the custom of the trade. If not a man oi roligious principle, in 
all •probability this sophism will in time satisfy him, and he will 
follow m the beaten track of dishonesty; for the temptation is 
•t(^o ^rong to lie van(|uished without divine aid. 

But this custom, lo much spoken of, and "^hich constitutes the 
_ morality of commerce, wdiat is it } , On what authority does it 

Pi' . * 

demand respect } ^ few facts will best answer the first question; 

and, w’ith regard to t^ie second, this custom is armed with no 
sanctions save those which it derives from the selfishness and 
rajjacity of man. • 

The government has wisely instituted severe penalties for the 
adulteration of commodities, especially articles of diet. And it is 
in consequence of their proceedings against culjiable parties, that 
the dark moi-al aspect of the present system (d‘ business has been 
exposed, (^le fact brought to Jight i.s, that the men making tho , 
loudest profession of their fairness and moderate charges, have 
been thu«e moi-t deeply implicated. They even had the cool 
etfronfery to come before the public vaunting the peculiar pimf^ 
of their goods, tho very quality for the lack of which they were 
suhjc^'ted to [uinishmeiit. It is tc^bc regretted, that these parties 
were doing large retail trades ; larger, indeed, than those done li^ 
many deserving and upright mei*, who have too much good 
sijjise to ])aradc before the pufflic vuuntings of their ow’ii .superi¬ 
ority. 'J'lie grand object with imconscicntious tradesmen is, to 
getu]) a reputation for cheajuiess, and to undersell the honest 
dealer. This is eticcted by the adulteration of every article in 
winch detection is iftflicult, and tho prices at wWch these are 
•ticketed artf so low us toi render it impossible for^tiie honest 
'tradesman successfully to compete with them. It would be end¬ 
less to enunuTijtc all the species of adulterations that aae resorted 
ty. Ground Acc is mixed with white pepper; a c§m^>osition, 
catfed'P, /)., ^1l>ting about one penny per pcmiid, with black 
pe])per; chicory wdth cotleor, jiotatu-flour with sugar; tea,'when 
not a mere conijiound of fierbs and sloe-leaves, is adulterated 
with sucl;^ things as starch, gum, dirX, amd paint. , Manufactories 
of spurtpus teas have been recently discovered and broken up by 
the jiolice. The ingredients of*these mixtures aj-e of a most 
deleteriofts character, and the habitual us(4 of them inflicts enor¬ 
mous injury on»the^)oOr, wlio are ^ncrally tempted to resort to 
cheap shops.* • Thv criminality of these defrauders is, indeed, 

great; fdl* they do not scruple to add iflhumanity to dishonesty. 

• • * 
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But, when the patlt*h(? rectitude is once forsaken, the wanderer 
knows not into wkat depths of crime he may ftJl. As a reputd,- 
tion for cheapness is tlie chief tliinj^ aimed at, many other decep¬ 
tions are practised to obtain it. A tradesman selects an article, 
with the value of which the public are acquainted, and sells it at, 
or bclowy the cost price. Tlie jmblic are thus led to believe tljafe 
his other goods ai;e proportionally cheap. * Goods sold in tliis 
way are called leading articles .— ^ 

With the draper, calico forms the “ leadipg article” ; this he 
disposes of at a halfpenny a yard Iqss tlujri the cost, and having 
thus secured a chai’aeter for cheapness, he can then charge many 
shillings, and even pounds more thin the value, for shawls and 
other articles, of which the value is variable. With the grocer, 
sugar is made' the principal article, as the public are generally 
acquainted with its value, and it is sold at a halfpenny a jiound 
under prime cost., The buyer is thus led’ to imagine that lie can 
also [irocurc cheap tea at the same place ; and in tjie trade, this 
dodge is aptly denominated a sugar-trap. It is hardly necessary 
to say, that the tradesman in the sale of tea takes care amplj’^ to 
reimburse himself. It is often said, Hint if the articles used for 
adulteration are not dchnerious, no injuiy is sustained hy the 
public, and chicor^ w'ith cofi'eq, is cited as an instance. Bifit the 
question, in •the first place, is not as to the seeming good or bad 
results to the purchaser, hut* whether it is rigid to sell goods 
under false names—whether, in fact, ’Jeccptiviii is a legitinuje 
principle of commerce.'* Perhajis no one--not even those who 
practise it—w’ould contend that it is. It is wiirse than trifling 
to attempt to palliate fraud, hy Hie excuse that the spurious 
articles are of a harmless charaeti;^. Truli-i is sacrificed, and its 
sacred oWigations trampled under fooft; it niatters not for what* 
object, the crime stands inexcusable, and merits indignant rebuke.* 
It requires a considerable efibrt of forbearance to tJeal calmly with 
men who,*- when justly charged with violating the laws /if 
morality, excuse their conduct hy replying, tk{j,t they ale 'not 
poisofling us. ’ * 

But let us examine for a moment f he claim to extenuation thus 
setup. Is it .the fact, that, adulterptcd goods are generally of 
an innocuous character ? On the contrary-, chemical analysis has 
shewn that |pany tradesmen tivQ perfectly unscrupulous as to 
what compounds they,palm upon their customers. The revela¬ 
tions of the Lancet se/< that question at' rest. Experience has 
taught the public to be jealouc of lodging a >discre<;ionai‘y pow’er 
in the retailer’s hands, bf deciding what articles are, dr ai*e not. 
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beneficial for the animal economy. It |||hs been found, that 
where money’was to be made, the health of the customers was 
. not an object of much consideration. • • 

The great subject of regret suggested by this topic is, that 
the publtc should be so easily led away by flaming* announce- 
ijients of cheapness. Parties making them are generally unfair 
demers, and their sloops are in reality the ^earest. Still they 
continue by puffing and fraud to withdraw custom from the 
honest tradesman. I^lash advertisements pay well, otherwise the 
»shops employing them, wou^fl not be constantly resorted to. 
This disgraceful state of things will continue till the public are 
better instructed, and learn tl» perform their duty in this matter. 
There are, liappily, to he found high-minded and religious men 
ill every department of trade, and it is to them that encourage- * 
meiit should be given. 


JII.— Over,Tradi\c5 and Credit. —Amongst Ihe evils of the 
priisent system of business, over-tradimj, that is, trading beyond the 
amount of available capital, must be mentioned as one of prominent 
imjiortahce. Its influence on the commerce of a country has 
attracted tlie notice of Adam Smith* and other \Aritcrs on 
])oli1ic{ri economy. So long as a.merchant Transacts business 
within the limits of his capital, his operations arc safe. But** 
when he exceeds those limits to »iiy considerable extent, he 
exposes himself to embarfassmeiit, and perhaps ruin ; and it is 
to this cause that most bankruptcies are attributable. In addi¬ 
tion to his own personal risk by over-trading, the merchant 
should reflect on the idiserv i?i which bis fall -a ill involve others ; 
and this (‘onsidcration •hould temper his ambition. ^Society is so 
inter-linked, tihat the suffcrijig of one of its membcrs,^*pecially 
if in a high position, is widely felt. Like the ripple caused by a 
6toi«! thrown! int^i a calm lake, the circle^ of calamity widens to 
the.utmost verg#. • • 

We bblieve ll^jjl^most of the abstract principles «n^which conS- 
merce is condueted, arc radically correct; butw'e believe also that 
"Tlie evils of the existing sysfem ai’e traceable to their perver¬ 
sion. Ovor-trading, however, is in all cates an errij*. 

A trac^psman with a comiiaratively small capital at his com¬ 
mand, by fecciving payments soon^fter his outlay, may cariy on 
a large hu^ness. Credit may be regarded the light of a loan, 
tlie person rre'ditiid biting the borrowlsr, an^ the seller a lender 
to the buyer.* •Wliei* a tradesman gives credit, he of course has 
confidence ffi the standing and integrity of the hu^cr. It would 
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be easy to enlarge ilf on the advantages resulting to trade from 
this principle, arid in particular to show how the operations of 
commerce have beert extended by it. But our object is rather 
to notice the evils which necessarily follow from its abuso^ and 
which are*so general as properly to be rcgjirded ns jiart of our 
commercial system. In all large transactions, credit for a Jinptod 
period is almost peccssary; but if the titne is lengthened, and 
the amount increased beyond due limits, trade is injured, aiyl 
encouragement is given to heedless speculation, I'his system of 
extended credit induces men of snuill moans, and perhaps of none' 
at all, to aim at carrying on a trade recpiiring a large capital. 
The result is, that, being compelledt to provide for meeting their 
obligatioTis, these adventurers strive by every nuains in their 
power to undersell each other ; and vast ([uantitics of goods are 
thins often thrown upon the market under the original cost, 
necessarily cau»mg great losses to the manufacturer and the 
legitimate trader. It is principally from tliis ctiuso that what are 
termed “gluts in the market” arise, lie Toi', hose practical 
good sense has rendered his Avorks the delight of both the child 
and the philosopher, has left some oh-servations on over-trading 
and credit, which, though written more Ilian a century ago, arc 
applicable in all their force to the [iresent day, and Avhieh'tire too 
vise and just to be passed over, lie observes, “ 'riiere arc two 
things which may properly he called over-trading, and by both 
of which tradesmen are often overthrown;—1. 'I'rading beyond 
their stock [or capital] ; 2. Giving too large crialit. A trades¬ 
man ought to consider and measure well the extent of his own 
strength : his stock of money and credit is properly his begin¬ 
ning ; for (fredit i.s a stock as well ao money, lie that takes too 
much ergdit, is really in as much «*angcr as he diet gives too 
much credit ; and the danger lies particularly in this—if the 
tradesman over-buys himself, that is, buys faster than hetman 
sell, bu^i’'ing upon credit, the payments perhaps' become due,.too 
soon for himthe goods not being sold, h(f"j:Tiust an^twer the 
bills upon the credit of his projicr stock, that is, pay for them 
out of hi.s own cash ; if that should not*h()ld out, he obliged 
to put ofl‘ hir bills after they are due, or sutler the impertinence 
of being dunned by the creditor, and jierhaps by thp servants 
and apprcn;^jces, and that with the usual indeeeneies of such kind 
of people. This iliipairs his^credit; and if ho comes fo deal with 
the same merchant 'or clothier, or othbr 4rad^man again, he is 
treated like one who is bpl an indifferent paymaetter; and though 
they may give him clfedit as before, yet depending that if ho 
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barg^.'iina for six months, he will take eigh| or nine in the pay¬ 
ment , they cefusider it in the price, and use hir* accordingly, and 

• this impairs his gain; so that loss of credit* is indeed loss of 
inoriey, and this w'cakens him both ways. A tradesman, tliere- 

. fore, ^specially at his beginning, should be very war)^ of taking 
kx^mueh oredit. It would be preferable to let slip the occasion 
of buyipg Jiovv and flicn a bargain to hi? adjfantuge, for that is 
^sually the temptation, than buying a,groater (juantity of goods 
than he can pay for, j’un into debt, and be insulted, and at last 

• ruined. Merchants andi^vhol^sale dealers, to put off their goods, 
are very apt to prompt youi^ shop-keepers and young trades¬ 
men to buy great quantities•hf goods,^and take large credit at 
first.: hut it is a snare that many a young beginner has fallen ^ 
into, and been ruined in the very bud; for if the yo*ung beginner 
docs not find a vent for the quantity, he is undone : for at the 
time of payment, the merchant expects his money, whether the 
gootls ^re sokkor not; and if he eannot pay, ho is gone at once. 
The tradesman who buys warily, always pays surely ; and every 
young beginner ought to buy cautiously. If ho has money to 
pa\', he*need never fear goods to be had; the mercliants’ waro- 
hou'^es an* always open, and he may supply himself upon all 
oi'ea'^ic^ns as he wants, and .'is his ciistoraers cali. It certainly is 
not ]a'»sihlc, in a country where there is such an infinite extent 
of tradi! as we see managed in |lus kiiigoom, tliat either on one 
liai^l or another, it can hi? carried on without a recijirocal credit 
both taken and given ; hut it is so nice an affair, that I am of 
opinion, us many tradesmen break with giving too much credit 
as break with taking* it. I^ie danger, indeed, is mutual, and 
very great. Whatevef, then, the young tradesman omits, let 
Iflm guard agtiiiist both giving and faking too much cr^ft.” 

• It would be wu'ong to pass from this subject without noticing 
the»ocial evils vjiich are the lot of all wli^ give or take too much 
^rejit. Young nien, particiilaidy if possessed of fortune,*ai^ often 
induced*by desijjpflng persons, to make extcnsiv(*p\jrciiases, the 
lime of jiayment being fixed fit a very distant period, or perhaps 
**left enlirelv to the di.scretion*of the purchaser. Youth is pro¬ 
verbially thpughtless, the enji>,vincnt of tht present i^ioinent being 
tJie first oWeet of its desire. It would be uncharitable and untrue, 
to assert, that all who are now uifiible to meet tho^demands of 
fheir crcdilors incurred those obligations •wfth the deliberate 
design of not di»hargin^ them. On*the oinitrary, many young 
men are in that •disgraceful position fr^i sheer thouglitlessiiei-s, 
and from ^jo easily yielding to tcmptatfcn. How many who 
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enter our universiti^'S, followed by parental love and prayer/ 
feeling within thwn the higher hopes of newly-aw&kened genihs, 
are seduced from th€ path of rectitude by those who teach them 
to postpone to a distant future the discharge of the ohligaticyis of 
to-day. ^^radesnicn sometimes complain of the losses they 
sustain, they do not reap the harvest they expected. • Our regret 
would be the gres^fer, if we believed that fhey had used no arts 
to foster the extravagai^e of the young and un.'«us])ecting. 
Iradesmen must often be aware, that tlic^exj)cn'diture of young 
men is on a scale far beyond thg. ineajus at th<-ir disjiosal, aiul* 
which even their parents or guardians must have some ditliculty 
in meeting. If, with this knowledge, they endeavour to force 
their goods upon them, they do so at their own peril. 

It is alinofet impossible to overstate the evils rcMilting frcmi 
debt. In all cases there is an obligation incurred; but when the 
debtor knows that he is unable to nueet the claims on him, he 
feels that he can no longer be .«aid to belong to himself. 'J’hat 
independence of mind which arises from the consciousru'ss of 
owing no man anything is forfeited, and a craven fear UMirps its 
place. To a liighly-sensitive and honourable man, whosh embar¬ 
rassments have ari.sen from unlooked-for mi.^fortunes, there is no 
position more dislieartening than this. It is the engro^fiing sub¬ 
ject of his daily thoughts; and, in tlie hours of the night, sleep, 

“ which, like the world, her ready visit jiays where fortmii' smilc'^,” 
flics from his couch. He coat cmjjUttKs with inexpressible grief 
the forfeiture of his honour; and such is the power of this 
reflection, that a large proportion of suicides is traceable to it. 
The following moumful example i® given by a recent tinancial 
writer. Str early as the middle of the ifrighteeiith century, tlio 
clause «’bich excluded the represenialives of suicides from ]):«■- 
ticipation in the amount insured, excited attention ; and an offiee 
was established which, for a corresponding iuci;;easc of prenj^uin, 
paid tiie^amount to the relatives of the self-murtfl'erer. One piaii, 
deeply in debt, wishing to pay his creditors,'jind not ‘knowing 
how, went to the office, insured his life, and invited the insurers 
to dine with him at a tavern, several other persons wertT 

present. After dinner; h&rosc, aiul, addressing the former, said, 

“ Gentlemen, it is fitting that you should know the company you 
have met., These are my tradesmen, whom I couid not pay 
without your assistance. T am greatly obliged ter you; and 
now — ’’ without artothcr'Svord, he bowed, polled out a pistol, 
and shot himself. ^ ^ v ' 

Young men often/'for the gi-atification of vanlt;^, or vicious 
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desires, will run heedlessly into debt, and ri^n their prospects for 
life. They thus fasten fetters upon themselves^which effectually 
■ prevent all progress. They are to a great extent confined to 
one *iocayty. If they wish to emigrate, rightly thinking they 
.mightyin that way retrieve their position, they mus! pay their 
dtiWs bc'fort leaving the country, if they do not wish to earn the 
repiitati^)!! of a feloif. But having been disabled by their folly 
««nd extravagance from satisfying their creditors, they are com¬ 
pelled to drag on an all but hopeless existence. In moments 
* of hilarity, under the baneful intiucnce of the wine-cuj), they may 
affect to laugh at their embarrassments, as a consumptive patient, 
just sinking into the grave, sometimes famcics himself in vigorous 
liealth. But in hoih cases the wmrrn is at the root. And the**, 
didjtor, beneath Ins affected gaiety, is consumed by an anxiety 
which preys u[)on his lifg. If to banish care he surrounds him¬ 
self with those eompaiiions by and for v.’hom he«hr|,p been led into 
his prtitenl tl^lficulties, the spectre of himself, w*hen free and 
happy, mocks him at the festive hoard. As he advances along 
the patjj of life, and marks the deepening gloom that gathers 
fjvei’ the future, he often turns to look jjack on the brighter days 
of his childhood, when from the lips of pious p^ents he listened 
with delight to the l|>,ssons of truth «,nd virtue. He feels sorrow ^ 
and r('mor.se ; and it is here that there is hope. The advantages 
of early religiou.s training, though ?tt the moment apparently 
tln^wn away, are found affbr many days. The seed which seemed 
dry and deiul germinates; and tlic rocky desert of the human 
lieart, softened Ijy the genial ^influences from above, rejoices and 
blossoms ns the rose. 

The debtor i.s frequdbtly subject to constant annTlyance from 
ifien, who, nafurally without<refinomcnt of feeling, become rudely 
importunate, from the fear of losing their money. He is subject 
to Iftis, loo, at aU times and in all jilaccs^ He suffers, perhaps, 
tbc^iportificatioifof having his character exposed befor(?a^mre 5 t 
or frien*d, froiiMi^'honi it has been his constanf^gideavour to 
conceal his extravagance. N^tliing is more foolish and unmanly 
than to blame a creditor for this. He has a right to use every 
means to dljtain jiayment, and shame is often the oijy feeling left 
to which.Jie can appeal. Besides, the man who runs up bills 
wdilwui anv prosjicct of settling t?iem, places himsqjf in quite a 
dubious light, and must expect to* be treatecl with harshness. 
Airs of gei^ilily, aifd pnitensions lo superiority over vulgar 
tradespeople, oTttin distinguish the s?pe|jdthrift. It would almost 
appear to T)e an innate tendency of humg.n nature to insult and 
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sneer at those \vhom|^ve have injured. The man who is actually 
subsisting upon Ifhe industry of others, whose hohse has been 
furnished, and whos^ daily food and clothing are provided by 
unpaid tradesmen, will sneeringly complain of their low character 
and want df breeding, at the same time using every aftepipt to , 
defraud thchi of their rightful dues. Such a man should no^be 
surprised if the pa^ence of his creditors i^ at length ei^austed, 
nor should he look for cpnsideration when he has forfeited 
claim to respect. It is a duty which the tradesman owes both to 
his family and to himself, to see that h^ is not defrauded. So ' 
far from being blamed for doing this, he merits commendation for 
his diligence. ^ * 

Whatever a young man’s wishes may he, if he cannot gratify 
them without injury to others, let him, as Solomon says, “ ])ut a 
knife to his throat.” He must be either very foolish or very 
wicked, wlio c^n-sacrifice the hap]hncss of those connected with 
him, in order that he may obtain some selfish mid urjworthy 
object. It does not follow, that because we have certain apiietites 
and desires, they are to be always gratified ; on the contrary, it 
is one of our first duties to w^ell discipline them, to break them 
in, and to subject them wholly to the guidance of reason and 
religion. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die/' is the 
language of fools. Before indulging our wishes w'e should ask 
ourselves, Shall I in doing 'Jhis give pain or anxiety to any one ? 
Shall 1 distress the kind hearts of my'parents, and lead theiy to 
suppose that their prayerful and watchful care has been in vain, 
and that all is not as it should be ? Shall I be led by this one 
step into a course of dissipation, which shall terminate—where 
Shall the siTostance of my father’s toil, dtiall the means which 
should support my revered mother'dn her dcclinihg years, btj 
wasted in riotous living .? Shall 1 disappoint their hopes, aiidi 
send them sorrowing all their days ? Shall I go to the housn of 
prayer? afld keep holy the day of rest, or becomff a frequenten* of 
tliose scenes wSiere lust and riot hold their hateful dofhiiiion ? 
Shall I enjoy the pleasures of sin^ which are but for a season,^ 
and risk an eternity of joy ? Shal^^ 1 look up to God and say, 

“ Thou art my Father, my Portion, my Guide,” or shall I fall 
hack into the world, and lose myself in its follies and delusive 
joysIf t^u’se questions wdre seriously considered l)y young 
men when the voide of the tempter is heard at their side, many 
hearths, now bleak and desolate, might'’be*radi?nt with the sun- 
.shine of happiness. In ,the metropolis paiticulaily, the tempt¬ 
ations to which youflg men are exposed are nuriierous and 
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powerful. Tlie ingenuity of man is taxed 'to confound the dis¬ 
tinctions of vfce and virtue ; and though, in ‘Reality, this can 
•never he done, yet to the thoughtless mass,*the dark shades of 
the one are made to appear to blend and fade away into the 
jother. , It is only when looked at in the liglit of revelation, that 
g«ojl and wil appear in their proper colours. A taste for the 
theatre, besides makiiig a serious drain on tjhe resources of a 
.^ung man, tends to encourage and lead into di.ssipation. It is 
invariably found that, a taste for foppery in dress and other 
"matters accompanies it: and while ordinary expenses are in¬ 
creased, the means of meetin«; them decreases; and, unless a 
moral riifonn takes place, ruin, sooner or later, is certain. To 
guard against an approach to such a calamity, the young man * 
should have the manliness to say “ No,” when he thinks that 
word should be spoken. 

“ A man,” writes John Foster, “without decision can never be 
said to belong to himself; since, if he dared to assert that he 
did, the ])uny force of some cause, about as powerful, you w'ould 
have supposed, as a sjiider, may make a seizure of the hapless 
boaster the very next moment, and contemptuously exhibit the 
futility of the determinations by which he was to have proved 
the independence of his understanding and his will. He belongs 
to whatever can make capture of him ; and one thing after 
another vindicates its right to him. by arresting him when he is 
trying to go on; as twigs' and cliips floating near the edge of a 
river, arc intcrcejited by every weed, and whirled in every little 
eddy. Having concluded on a design, he may pledge liimsclf to 
accoinpli'jh it—if the hundred diversities of feeling which may 
cornc within the week \Vill let him. Ilis character prlScluding all 
fdtesight of his conduct, lie may sit and wonder what fo.in and 
direction his views and actions are destined to hike to-morrow ; 
as a ■farmer lias often to acknowlcnge that ne;£t day’s proceedings 
are at the disposM of its winds and clouds. This man’s* notions 
and d’et6rniinatif',ni! always depend very much oi7 other human 
beings ; and what chance for consistency and stability, while the 
persons with whom he may converse or transact, are so various 
A succession of persons, whose faculties %vcre stronger than his 
own, migl’t, in spite of his irresolute reaction, take him and dis¬ 
pose of him as they pleased, SucH* infirmity of spirit , practically 
confesses him made for subjection ; and he psfeses like a slave 
from owner to owner.” The necessity of guarding against falling 
into a constitutfbii of mind thus skilfullyjiourtraycd is obvious. It 
is not enough to profess to revere goodness, a decided attach- 
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ment must be sho\vn|'n the life to God and truth. A young man 
without this decision, exposes himself at a disadvantage to the 
attacks of the corrifptions of youth; and may be drawn into 
difficulties and troubles, from which he may never he “able 
entirely to‘liberate himself. One of the first and greates*^ o/ these 
will be det)t; for his designing friends, while not aversa to 
receiving loans th/^msclves, will be alway^ stimulating, him to 
make some purchase, on the plea that he can have credit. Foi? 
this, of course, he pays an increased price, or lias an inferior 
article. c » 

A great evil in society is the attempt to imitate the manners 
and mode of living of thpse in higher positions than ourselves. 
Poverty has come to be regarded with almost as much horror as 
crime itself; and the aim of men in general is to appear as far 
from it as possible. Hence the unnuml)ered arts employed to 
mimic the manne^rs of the wealthy. So strongly has this tcin])er 
taken hold upon society that it extends even bc«>"ond this life;, 
and a dreary and tedious pomji marks the obsequies of the dead. 
Much has been said of the evils of luxury, and it has been as¬ 
signed as the cause of the fall of many states. 'Fhe stern virtues 
which marked th^ early ages of the Spartan and Roman common¬ 
wealths, have been contrasted with the vices ^that disfigured their 
later history; and it has been asserted that their loss of morality 
was coincident with the incfbase,of their wealth : this view of the 
question is not without truth. At ah events it is certain, that 
living beyond our means is as injurious to morals as to material 
prosperity. It is a poor ambition for an immortal mind, to make 
the obtaining of luxurious ease its primary aim. A man with a 
limited incohie, if lie can procure the n^cssaries and ordinary 
comforti r.f life, is not poor; and if k*e performs aright the duties 
of his station, there is no reason why he should not enjoy all 
possible happiness. He may make himself wretched by reganJang 
with a'ii ttivious eye the possessions of the weaiithy; but in this 
he shews his ij^norance of the nature of true happiness, It is in 
the right use of the means we haVe, and not in the attainmdnt. 
of greater, that real enjoyment is to be found. 

IV.— Speculation. —Tlie rapid extension, in modern times, of 
scientific and mechanical invention,has led thousands of minds to 
speculate as to the''mfinnerin'?vhich this knowledge could be turned 
to the best advantage. Revolutions as*ex<;ensive find important 
as any in the political wprld,* are of frequefliit occurrence in the 
applications of the physical sciences. The industrial arts are 
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modified daily by some new discovery; imd should scientific 
research, in coining ages, be attended withisutyesses similar to 
.those with which it has been rewarded cinring the last half 
centuyy, the future of the world will be a glorious era, with 
which its past history will have nothing to compare. Manual labor 
" wdl evidently be* superseded by delicate and efficient machinery. 
The*powers of production, multiplied in the last few years beyond 
all formSr precedent, will be inconceivably increased. Enthu- 
aastic speculatofs have dreamed of a time when two hours of 
•work shall suffice to procure subsistence for the worker; and the 
ample leisure thus secured will be devoted to the elevation of 
the mind. They paint in lively colors the perfected social system 
that shall then arise, conferring blessings of which we are^^ 
• capable in our jiresent darkness of forming but an imperfect 
conception. Nor is it possible to hear those prophecies without 
•longing for their fulfilnfent. This golden age of the toiling 
millions, is an {jnticipation in which philanthropists have often 
indulged*; and in some instances they have systematized their 
notions of human perfectibility, and given them to the world. 
All these* solvers of the problems of society look, however, to a 
distant future for the realization of th#ir schemes. They are 
dissatisfied with the present social framework ; iAd society offers 
them no material frdin which a radically better one can be con¬ 
structed. The wood, hay, and stubbje of human nature in its 
present aspect, they are s£^f-const;ious, cannot be converted into 
that glorious temple, into which the nations shall crowd, to bow 
before the spirit of universal fraternity. They discover that the 
path of imi)rovement is impeded by the barriers of selfishness 
and wrong, which thwvt them at every step. Maia^y continue 
thiJ conflict losg after all faitjji in the triumph of their system has 
fl#d. Physical want and wretchedness, notwithstanTling the 
advance of science, are rife in our midst; no less than two 
millions of indiMiduals now live upon the resources, of the 
rdmairtder of thejjiopulation. The truth is, that sgientific know¬ 
ledge alone will not suffice fo eradicate the eviltj *that afflict 
society. There must be a mo^al renovEttion before they can be 
overcome. . • 

It is a paiftful duty, but a binding one, to remind all reformers, 
that the pih'iod is apparently distant when their systems of uni¬ 
versal justiee shall be carried into practical operatidh. Before 
that time arri^e^ thg moral perceptions mankind must be 
enlightened, ahd. a mighty change ^wrought within l^hem. TiU 
then, these ‘systems, with their elabortffceadefinitions of human 
rights, and e^chortations to virtue, vjill bo unheeded by the mul- 
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titude, and be of interest only to the philosophic few. There' 
are grounds for fupposing that we arc forming at habit of self¬ 
laudation, which assies to the present age and all its doings, an , 
unmerited glory. There is much to astonish and to delig;^t us 
in the triumphs of genius in science and art; but the one 
question will recur, have we advanced in morality and goddness ? 
For the* mere increase of wealth is simpl)i a curse, unless there 
comes with it th^ knowledge how to employ it rightly. On 
every subject, and in every place, we are constantly tfilking of 
progress, but progress to what ? Unlqss it means the advance¬ 
ment of real virtue, the bringing ttie soul into nearer communion 
with God, what is it worth ? Ha\^ all the appliances'of science, 
and the possession of wealth, been able to prevent the fall of the 
nations that have preceded us ? And how can we hope to escape 
their doom, unless our moral power is greater than theirs. In 
Christianity are combined all the principles and means by which 
individuals and nations can be exalted. We are called a Christian 
nation; arc we so in fact? Is Christianity, in all its hrefidth and 
living energy, received. into the heart? As a nation, we are 
distinguished by our commercial greatness; do we in Our com¬ 
merce, in the daily trankictions of life, shew forth the principles 
of the ChristiaTi faith } Are our men of business generally 
noticeable for their unselfish and unworldly character, and for 
their scrupulous observance of that law, which enjoins them not 
to circumvent or defraud their brother in any matter? We feel 
compelled to answer in the negative. This is a grave and serious 
charge, the truth of which, however, those who have the means 
of personal observation will admit. They who have not will, 
we think, h? led to the same conclusion, by considering the rise 
and progress of reckless speculaciqn in the modern system of 
business. 

Examples of the fatal effects of an inordinate love of specu¬ 
lation, a*e unfortunately too numerous. The "earliest recorded 
instance of this hurtful speculative spirit occurred in Holland 
in 1634, ancles known under the name of the Tulip Mania. .In 
that year, the principal „ cities oMhe Netherlands were seized 
with a desire to possess certain descriptions of tulips; and this 
engaged them in a traffic which encouraged gambling to a ‘ 
ruinous extent. The avarico of the rich was inflamed by the 
prospect of boundless wealth, and the poor imagined their 
troubles at an end, apd fortunes within'•thpir gra^p. The value 
of a floweiyrose to more than its weight in .goJd. And this 
period, like all others af a similar character, ended hi enriching 
a few by the impoveiisiimeiict of the many. Tulips were not 
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more highly prized nor sought after more-eagerly in 1634 than 
railway scrip ^in 1845. A similar principli, oft rather the want 
. of all principle, was as noticeable in the onl case as in the other. 
Contracts were entered into for the delivery of certain roots, 
which wftre never seen by broker, by buyer, or by teller. At 
*^st fill appcai'&d to flow smoothly. Congratulations and re- 
velfings were general? Bargains were confirmed at costly ban¬ 
quets ; *and a man one day pinched^ with poverty, astonished 
nis neighbours fhe next, by the display of boundless magnificence. 

* The desire to trade in figwers^took hold of all ranks ; and the 
drowsy Hollander, with little of the romantic in his character, 
Relieved that a veritable goldef! age w’as m^)proaching. This feeling 
was not confined to^ one class or proiession of the people, it^, 

* spread to all. To obtain cash, property of every description 
was sold at ruinous prices. When, too, it became known that 

* Loudon and Paris werS seized with this tuljpomania, it was 
thought that*the wealth and commerce of both hemispheres 
would c’&htre in Holland, and that want and wretchedness would 
become a tale of the past. Perhaps there are no greater in¬ 
stances T)f human folly on record than the prices given for these 
bulbs. Goods to the value of two thoflsand five hundred florins 
were given for one root. Anothey kind usually sold for two 
thousand florins; ai?d a third was valued at a new carriage, two * 
grey horses, and a complete harness ]» and twelve acres of land 
were given for a fourth* But* this unnatural state of things 
could not last. The panic came, confidence was destroyed, 
agTcements, no matter how solemnly entered into, were broken, 
and every city in the Netherlands had its bankrupts. The gay 
visions of wealth whifh had dazzled thousands diswolved, and 
loft not a rac4t behind. Tl^e possessors of a few tuljpfi, which 

9 few days before were valued at many thousands of pounds, 
werst astounded when the truth appeai’ed that they were worth 
absolutely nothiftg. The law would nof regard the «oatracts 
■ entered <nto as ^^itimate trade, but looked at thorn as gambling 
transactions. Actions for breach of contract \^re therefore 
void. So extensive was the e^il, that it occupied the attention 
of the Deliberative Council ^f the Hague, who wgre, however, 
quite una^l^ to find a remedy. Its effects were seen for many 
yeariS in f depressed commerce abroad and a wide-spread dis¬ 
tress at home. This event, though one of ^he sternest rebukes 
that could be m|(pn to the cupidity of •man, ^id not long prevent 
the growth of<the speculative spirit. ^It chgckfedHCfor a while 
but only toirreak out in a more ungoverndble manner at a future 
time. • • • - * 
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The origin of our national debt or the loan system, is commonly 
but erroneously ireftvred to the reign of William HI. Mr. 
Macaulay remarks, tlfat “there can be no greater error than to 
imagine that the device of meeting the exigencies of the state by 
loans was * imported into our island by William III.* From a 
period of immemorial antiquity, it had been the practice of eyeiy 
English government to contract debts. ‘What the revolution 
introduced was the pracj^ice of honestly paying them.” The 
manner in which many English sovereigns raifeed the money 
they required was arbitrary in tjie ex,treme. Richard 1., who ■ 
seconded with passionate zeal the preaching of Peter the hermit 
for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, levied a contribution on 
his subjects for this object, and declared ,that sooner than be 
defeated in his purpose he would sell London itself. To pro¬ 
cure money, he even feigned the loss of his signet. Henry HI. 
seized the property of his subjects, and likewise borrowed money 
at a high rate of interest, which the parliament bow’cvcr would 
not discharge. Edward I. appears to have had a pi't'dilection 
for ecclesiastical property, for he took possession of the money 
and plate of monasteries and churches. He affect dll great 
zeal in the cause of thb crusades, planned an expedition to 
Palestine, and when the money required for this had been col¬ 
lected, he took possession of it, and declined both the danger 
and the honor of a crusade. Arbitrary fines and taxes were 
levied, and loans exacted by alinbst all -the sovereigns of Kng]and 
up to the revolution of 1G88. “ Charles I..” remarks Mr. Fran¬ 

cis, “ seized the money of his merchants; and his bonds W’cre 
hawked about the streets, were offered to people as they left 
church, and sold to the highest laddert' The Commonwealth 
were debtors on the security of the forfeited estates. Charles 
II. took money from France, shut up the Exchequer, borrowed 
from his friends, and did anything rather tlia-n run the ri^k of 
being, again sent on hfs travels. Thus it would seem that^the 
exchequer of tiie earlier monarchs was in tlSAj pockefe df the 
people; that'*of Henry VIII. in^-thc suppressed monasteries; 
Elizabeth in the corporations; ancTCharles II. wherever he could 
find it.” 

The accession of William III. to the English crovm, marks an 
important ^*,ra in the commercial history of the nation. The 
contests into whwh, he entered to curb the power'''of France, 
necessitated the contracting of heavy loans, ,which were the 
foundation ^^f that mighty accumulation known hs the National 
Debt. A great impulse was given to trade by the fbvolution of 
1688; but jobbing in" tSie English funds and East-India stock 
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sopti become j)revalent: the Royal Exchan|fe was then what the 
Stock Exchange has been since 1700, a common resort for the 
* prosperous and wealthy who hoped to increase their gains, and 
the ^enn^less adventurers, the more numerous class, yvho hoped 
• to obtain money from those who had it. It is often said, that 
^nions holding gowrnment stock, will support 3,nd aid the 
government; but the conduct of the holders»does not seem to 
•prove that assertion. The history of ttie largest holders, and of 
the men connected with the sale and management of these funds, 
shews distinctly, that ftiey have no other or higher guiding 
^otive than their owm interests, and that, to forward them, they 
ao not hesitate to take advantage of the embarrassments of the 
government. We find, that in 1(J97, when the P^ational Debt^ 
amounted to twenty millions, that the duties apportioned for the 
payment of interest anti, annuities were insufficient to meet the 
claims bv live millions. The monied men, ever iDn*the watch for 
events ^liich dould be turned to* a pecuniary account, took ad¬ 
vantage ^ the helpless state of the government, and made 
fortunes, out of their distresses. To such an extent was this 
carried, that Parliament passed a law against stock-brokers and 
jobbers, which limits the number of the fornsaEr, makes some 
stringent regulation^ and animadverts severely on the conduct of 
the whole body. The same arts were practised then as now to 
affect the markets. Sj)eculatio« anci jobbing were busy with 
East India stock. If a vessel richly freighted was on its way 
from the East, ])ersons were ernjdoyed to whisper mysteriously of 
hurricanes in which she had been lost. When peace was un¬ 
broken in our Eastern possessions, rumours were c^culated of 
the outbreak of war , and when they were well nigh falling into 
tlic hands of the enemy, thft news was industriously spread that 
peace had been concluded. Speculators were ready then as now 
with%, thousand sleights to entrap the unvpj-y; and as ^hares in 
. ahatitious rail wav scheme can now be raised 50 ]jer cent., so at 
that time the bi^er could cause a variation in the 4 )ricc of East 
India stock of 263 per cent. In Change Alley,” says a recent 
writer, “ assembled the shar])er and the saint; here jostled one 
. another th(?,Jew and the Gentile ; herb met the coiA'tier and the 
citizen ; Ijpre the calmness of th<^ gainer contrasted with the 
despair of^thc loser; and here might be se^n th#carriage of 
some minister,• into whicli the head qf his broker was anxiously 
stretched to gaiff the intelligence which was* to r^^is^or depress 
the market.. In one'corner might b*e witn^sed the aMious eager 
countenance of the occasional gambler .ins strong contrast wuth 
the calm, c&ol demeanour of ijie man -^hose trade it was to 
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deceive. In ano thef, the Hebrew measured his craft with that 
of the Quaker, afid ^carcely came off victorious in the contest; 
while in one place, appropriated to him, stood the founder of 
hospitals, impressing with eagerness upon his companioti the 
bargain he was about to make in seamen’s tickets.” Tjie cha¬ 
racter which these men bore was by no nieans an efiviable 
They were acc’used, and justly, of ruining and impoveri;^hing all 
who dealt with them. * 

The great error committed by William III., was borrowing on 
irredeemable annuities. But the blame ■'attaching to him is light,' 
compared with that which is due^ to later ministries, who were 
well acquainted with the great moral and social evils inseparal/te 
■from permanent debts. The year 1715, in which England was 
thrown into consternation by the invasion of the Pretender, was 
too precious an opportunity to be neglected by the jobbers; they 
used every ecde'avour to obtain true, and to disseminate false 
intelligence. The following is an example of‘thc^ecies of 
trickery usually resorted to :— 

The inhabitants of a small town between Perth and ^ the sea¬ 
port of Montrose, where James embarked after the failure of his 
expedition, werg alarmed at seeing a coach and six travelling at 
a great rate. It was genertJly known tha^ the rebel army had 
been routed and its chiefs scattered, and that the deposed king, 
for whose cause they had fought, was a fugitive in the country. 
The people of the village were therefore not surprised wheix the 
carriage was surrounded, and the prize conveyed with much 
noise and parade towards London. News having reached the 
city that tjie Stuart w’as a prisoner, this story arriving imme¬ 
diately after gave it strong confirmation. The funds of coxirse 
rose; Eihd'thc inventors of the stratagem congratulated eachotlfer 
on their sagacity as they divided the profits. ” 

At the cominencepient of the eighteenth century, thc^pro- 
spectus of the Charitable Corporation was issued. In thisjpepea:, 
it has been,,well observed, the wants of the needy and the 
infamy of the pawnbrokers, the pVirest philanthropy and a posi¬ 
tive 5 per cent., were” skilfully blended. The fact, which is 
always truej was set forth—that 'the poor have tq ‘pay a much 
higher interest than the ric^, being often compelled •to pay 30 
per cent, h^ the usurer; and it was proposed that t\ie wealthy 
should advance suffKiient qfipital to entijble the company to grant 
loans to tl^^pqor at‘5 or 6 per cent. A capital* of £30,000 was 
speedily simscribed, ck-art(ft‘ obtained, and the*Ch|iritable Cor¬ 
poration fairly laiyich,ed^into existence. It grew and flourished; 
and, in 1719, its cajjlit^ wjfe increased to £600,000. In the 
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direction wer® men of rank, such as Sir ^obgrt Sutton, one of 
His Majesty’s privy council; in the pif>prietary were many 
monied men; its executive were clever enough, but without 
morld pi^nciplc. One day the alarm and surprise oL the public 
•were loused by-the announcement, that the cashier, with another 
of •the chief officer^ had disappeared. The poor, for whose 
beneftt*the corporation had been professedly ^tablished, gathered 
“in crowds, and* the rich demanded ellplanations. An examina¬ 
tion laid bare one of the most startling schemes of villany and 
fraud that disfigure our*comiftercial history. £30,000 remained 
^out of half a million. The 4)ooks had been falsified, and money 
lent to the directors on fictitious pledges. Several persons of 
rank and iinportancfi were implicated. This bankruptcy occa*' 
sioned wide-spread distress, there being scarcely a class in Eng¬ 
lish life which had net its representative in suffering. The 
House of Commons was inundated with petitions ;*and the mem¬ 
bers ofv.Jhe senate concerned in the fraud were expelled the 
House, and their estates confiscated. 

The •bankruptcy which we have thus hastily noticed was 
brought about, not more by direct embezzlement, than by con¬ 
nivance, on the part of the managers of the corporation, at those 
petty frauds, into the practice of wBich business-men arc so liable 
to fall. The history of this and ^imilar calamities must lead 
every humane and upright man to be on his guard, lest his 
acflons wear a doubtful aspect. To avoid the very appearance 
of evil, is a moral precept of deep significance; and, if duly pon¬ 
dered, would prevent many from entering on a career of infamy. 
The most appalling ^nsequences sometimes follov^ commercial 
^auds. In .the case we have just described, families were sud¬ 
denly brought from affluence to starvation; and ilf’is a well- 
authenticated fact, that refined and delicate women, up to that 
period without "a stain upon tlieir character, parted jyith their 
•virtise tio procurg bread. What could be the feq^ings of tlie men 
by whose CTimcs this mis^y was produced ? Sc>me of them 
contrived to evade the penalties of the Jaw; but there is a justice 
from which there is no fleeing, and an Jnward monitor which at 
times makes the hardest add the blackest heart*to quake with 
terror. « • « 

In passing through this wilderness of tiitie, tlftj traveller is 
liable to sink into the* quicksands .of doibt and sin which are 
scattered ovw^liis p^ath. But, instead of^ trusting^ to his own 
ideas of virtue for preservation, he slnfuld lodk upward with faith 
to his Father, and say,—“ Hold tJ;iou rvie«up,iiiiid I shall be safe.’* 
And thus, though mingling ctntinually Vith the world in all its 
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varied walks of business, he will not be of it^ He will be 
preserved from that ifammon-seeking spirit which is destructive 
to all the Christian graces, and which defiled the worship of the 
Jewish Chyrch, turning the courts of the house of Gpd inW a 
den of thieves. r 

To the statement of Britain’s guilt somQ will, reply, that thS 
mercantile morals o<(‘ other nations are equally lax. This may be 
true; but it does not palliatLe our guilt. We send the Christian* 
missionary to heathen nations, that through the power of the 
truth “ men may be turned from dkrkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto Godand tve do well. It is. howevei^' 
matter for deep regret, 'that our countrymen, who traffic at the 
"tnission statio,ns, too often shew, by their®dissolute living, that 
they are, at least practically, ignorant of the fii’&t principles of 
the Christian faith. They thus throw great hindrances in the 
path of the mfesibnary. It will be a ])roud day for England 
when every vessel that carries her flag shall be the^jrald of 
justice and peace; and when her sailors and merchants shall so 
live as to lead nations, who know' not the Saviour, to say,i—“ We 
perceive that God is with*you of a truth.” 

The system of lotteries which, at the end of the la§t, and 
beginning of the present ccn\ury, took such‘a hold of rich and 
poor, and which was patronized by the government, was fortu¬ 
nately abolished in 1826. A parliament,ary committee, appointed 
some years before, to inquire into the evil, observe, in tttcir 
report, that,—“ the foundation of the Uittery is so radically 
vicious, that under no system can it become an efficient source of 
gain, and yqt be divested of the evils and ^ calamities of which it 
has proved so baneful a source. Idleness, dissijiation, an^ 
poverty ar€.‘increased ; sacred and conhdential trusts are betrayed j 
domestic comfort is destroyed; madness often created; crimes, 
subjecting the perpetrators to death, are commijjted. No nfode 
of raising money appears so burt,hensome, so j)^rnicious„ and* scf 
unproductive*. * No species of adventure is knAwn, where the 
chances are so great against the adventurers ; none where the 
infatuation is more powerful, lasting, and destructive. In the 
lower classes' of society fhe persftns engaged are>' generally 
speaking, either immediately oif ultimately tempted to tlfeir ruin ; 
and there ii^ scarqely any cqndition of life so destityte and so 
abandoned that its thstress^is have not .been aggravated by this 
allurement.^ • 

We have quojed theje tibservations, because, though lotteries 
have been abolishfidi thpir jijinciple is still tolerated in what is 
termed raffling, wdiich ^is a species of lottery on a small scale. 
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LOTTERIES AND RAFFLES. 

This is an evj)i seriously affecting young imen employed in large 
houses and public establishments. The amount staked is gene¬ 
rally, though not always, small; and the trifling amount of the 
risk—pejhaps a few shillings—is used as an argument for the 
• harmless nature of raffling. But this is not a question of arith- 
ftiotic, but*of morals. The objection to raffling, and all such 
practices is, that they encourage a gambling<»spirit, whether the 
•speculator gains or loses. The man •who stakes ten shillings 
^ to-day will And himself risking ten pounds to-morrow; nor, 
wlien he has yielded fo tin? fascination of gaming, can he tell 
^whither it will lead him. A young man should not suffer himself 
be drawn into these things by the assurance that, if he loses, 
the loss will not incotiveniencc him ; but should a^k what theiff 
moral influence may be upon his mind. Before he plucks the 
. flower he should see that the serpent does not lurk beneath it. 
Let him studv the lives and characters of those* with whom he is 
in daily .^contact, who ai‘e addicted to gambling, by whatever 
smooth alid pleasant name it may be called. Let him observe 
the haggard looks, the fretful temper, and the idleness of those 
who devote themselves to it. Let himrf*emark their ill-conccaJed 
dislike^ to morality and religion, and the moody silence with 
which they brood wver some scheufe which may postpone, for a 
time, the ruin that awaits the dishonest and the reckless. He 
will then, perhaps, be (^etcrreil from following a course which 
leads to destruction. 

Enough has been said to show the great want of moral prin¬ 
ciple that there is in this branch of business. Nor can any one 
regal’d this question jtith indifference, who reflects that the 
Stock Exchq^nge is the scene where are transacted the greatest 
^oriey operations of Eurojfe. It is the place to ifhich mer¬ 
chants from every nation resort; and it were well if the professed 
Christian who tfansacts business there, s^nt the foreigner from 
. our«sbo^es impr^sed with the conviction, not on|y of our clever¬ 
ness and intell^nce, but also of our honesty and "uprightness. 
We need hardly say, that th^re are ugon the Stock Exchange 
many men of spotless character, whose civic and private virtues 
► are above 'suspicion, and whose names are remAnhered with 
blessings Jn the abodes rf)f the poijr. They see and, deplore the 
evils*arouiyl them, which appear to Jic incurably so llir as human 
skill and foresight are cQncerned. IJlus qifbstion of speculation 
is not, howev«]^confined to the jobbers aifd deale^of the Ex¬ 
change, no|i to any profession or* clafs :• it? siffltle spirit per¬ 
meates society; and when one persoq has .^detained a prize, 
thousands rush forward to maka the sam8 venture. How many 
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are to this moment su^ering from the eagerness with which they 
caught at the rail way jjbubble of 1845 and 1846 ! The majority 
who trafficked in the shares did so, not so much from seeking a 
good investment, which is of course a proper object to airh at, 
but from the hope of realizing large profits by. the cliayces of 
the markets. Many, indeed, had little or no,money, anci unblueh- 
ingly practised all <l^e arts of the gambler. Serving-nwn and 
messengers, apprentices and shop-hoys, followed,the example of* 
their masters, and speculated in railway stock. The mania was 
universal. Some gained, anil more wer6 ruined. The commer¬ 
cial evil of such a state of thingat. is. that the capital of thg 
country is diverted fron> its legitimate channels. Hence, ndt 
xmly docs trade in general suffer ; but, as the capital invested is 
sunk in works and buildings in greater number than society re¬ 
quire.?, the dividend is necessarily smaU. The average of the 
dividends decl&refd by the railways of the United Kingdom sup¬ 
ports this conclusion, and shows that the profit now rqjilized is 
considerably lower than that derived from other undertakings. 

The unnatural impulse given to the railway systenvby the 
excitement of 1845 and 1846, is shewn by a parliamentary 
return of 1849. « Previously to 1843, Parliament had authorized 
the opening of 2285 miles offrailway, and every one of these has 
been completed. In 1844, 805 were authorized, and only 
twenty-one miles remained unexecuted. In 1845, however, 
2700 miles were sanctioned by Parliament; and of these,in 
1849, 1298 miles, or nearly one-half, remained to be executed. 
In 1846, when the excitement was most intense, the legislature 
passed bills^for as many as 4538 miles ; of these, in 1849, 4056 
miles, or nearly eight-ninths of the whole, remained unexecuted. 
These facn^s prove, that railways hhve absorbed an excess cjf 
capital. Nor does it appear probable, that the large profits at 
first rea|)ed by some vof the leading companies will agaif! be 
reached. Between almost all our great town^. compei jn^ Knee 
are establisk^d*; and before the average divii^nd for all the 
the lines can rise to five or six per*cent., the trade of the country 
must be greatly enlarged! 

We cannof leave this*subject without remarking ox' the crimi¬ 
nality of tho^se who, solely bei\t on obtaining wealth, h^,sitate not 
to plunge hundreds of families into poverty or embar^assmeht to 
gratify their desire. * There are, or have been, chairmen of rail¬ 
way compa^s,.who have plundered the widoweh r.nd fatherless 
of their bread. ^ Afld plough an indignant public, as jvell as their 
own proprietaryh^avQ i^pflicted upon them the disgrace which 
dishonesty merits, it if matter fjjr regret, that the law either did 
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not or could not punish them. It is an ur^avourable sign of our 
times, that men whose hands are staine(| with ill-gotten gold, 
should exert so much influence on, and be courted by, society; 
so strongly do we cling to the worship of mammon. ^ 

. Th^ miseries.resulting from gambling being so extensive and 

Obvious, there have necessarily been many attempts made to 
remedy the evil. We have before observed, that the influence of 
parliament wag of i\p avail; so far‘from being beneficial, the 
attempts of the legislature to jirevent gambling in the funds have 
been productive of misiSiicf. • Sir John Barnard’s Act, providing 
••that losses on bargains for tijne should not be recoverable, while 
^Mias not deterred men from speculating, has enabled the dis¬ 
honest loser to defy those whom he has swindled; the only 
punishment to which he is subjected, and for whicli he cares but 
little, is having his narnj! posted on the black board of the Stock 
Exchange. It is a common thing to meet \?itU persons who 
suppose that*they have a remedy for every evil under the sun. 
But therfe are some evils which no human ingenuity can over¬ 
come. We may pass resolutions, and legislate to tb^ end of time; 
we may hold large meetings, and mal^c lengthy speeches; but, 
after all, wc merely scatter a few flowers on the surface, while 
the volcano growla#md threatens beneath. So long as the pos¬ 
session of w’ealth is looked upon as the highest good, every means 
that can be devised will be put in t)])eration to obtain it. The 
oliject appears so desirable, and the distance from it so great by 
the ordinary road of patient industry, that means which the con¬ 
science disapproves ai'e employed to reach it. The robber and 
the gambler, tliough one employs force and the other stratagem, 
arc each actuated by flic same motive. An immense majority of 
criminals who crowd &ur gaols are committed ^r’offences 
against property. Poverty and ignorance are the causes of only 
a hitnor portion#of them. The greater p^rt of these crimes, and 
•of t]ie disor^rs that afflict society, originates in fhaC fervid 
desire of wcaltlfwhich the apostle declares, drowns jjien in destruc¬ 
tion and perdition. But so general has the thirst for gold become, 
that w’G practise a false charity in excusing each other’s offences; 
and as an'jirmy will advance*boldly tb afi attack where each man 
singly w^uld be daunt<jd, so we t(jo often strengthen one another 
in ihiquitj;, and follow the multitude to do evil. are too idle 
and indiflereut to struggle against Ijje streAm, though it bears us 
away from tiji^ and God. One would hhve that an 

inheritance which cannot fade away w^ul^ have ovct- weighed, in 
the estimation of all to whom it had ^een j^caled, the pos¬ 
sessions of earth, which, at the are ifticertain in their tenure. 
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and unsatisfying in their enjoyment. But the time has not arrived 
when men estimat*e th^gs according to their worth ; and it appears 
certain that,if left totheguidance of their unaided reason,they never 
would. If, we desire a new and better state of things, we tnust 
go at once to the root of the matter. The first duty oi^every, 
man is, to understand the worth of the hnmortal Spirit which 
animates him, andi;o know, and act upon tlie knowledget that if 
he gained the wealth of the globe by perilling hjs spiritual life,* 
he is lost and befooled by the bargain. 

No person is called upon, and* it is* no sign of wisdom, to 
despise wealth. It is a great talent; and, when rightly and un^ 
selfishly used, “ blesscth him that gives and him that that takesT 
'^till, great talents bring with them great responsibilities. There 
is a danger that this thing, which brings us so many comforts, 
pleasures, and conveniences denied to others, should become the 
object of exclusife love. Multitudes of men love money, to the 
exclusion of every higher object offered to the contemj^tion of 
the soul. The yellow dust of gold which has been fiirown in 
their eyes has blinded them to all but itself. He wig) made 
them, and who claims tliQ soul, with all its strong affections, as 
his own, is not tiiought of. Morality, religion, all that is really 
worthy of our highest regard,*weigh lightly in*the balance against 
this inordinate desire of riches. The Scriptures are full of warn¬ 
ings on this point. When Vhe apostles wrote, they saw, amidst 
the greatness of Rome, the symptoms of that destruction wlf.ch 
the lust of power and riches brings upon a people. So corrupt did 
the nation at length become, that, at one period, the Roman 
empire was openly put up for sale. There is but one mode by 
which we can escape the degradation that has overtaken the 
nations *thi»t have preceded us; and‘that is, by the reception of 
Christianity into the heart, and by a steady adherence to Christian 
morals in all the actions of life. *• • 

In ftommercial states, though some sagacious spe^ukitors 
make rapid foytunes, it will be found that the bulk of the wealthy 
and reputable citizens have gained their position by long-con¬ 
tinued and well-directed ‘industry. The poor should recollect, 
that in many a speculaViod where vine individual is .Successful, 
numbers are beggared; and t|jiat while the success of ^le one is 
widely knowli, the^losses of the many are forgotten. ^I’here are 
numbers of small tlL’adesnjen and citizens who,. by prudently 
keeping alo^ fijom ffne alluring, but deceptive Schemes of the 
day, find ih^selves, a^ei»the*lapse of a few' years, iiy possession 
of an independed'^g, which enables them to look forward to old 
age without anxiety. ‘It is no lypcommon thing for*the prudent 
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man to see the rich speculator reduced in one clay to destitution. 
These instances will reconcile him to tl* fr^jits of honorable 
. labor. Let not the worker envy the sillden splendor which 
sometimes surrounds the gambler. In an upright and true heart 
is the iountain of happiness; and prosperity can never be 
* ^voreftd from goodness. It is something, too, to preserve the 
mind free from the curbing cares which are the lot of those who 
pass their days in cn^ess scheming and plotting to overreach 
their fellowmcn. Tlie effect of such an occupation on the indi- 

• vidual character is indeed mournful. Who has not marked the 
scornful sneer of the man of Ihe world as some plan of Christian 

•^^enevolencc has been unfolflcd before him ? He is thinking 
wether it will pay, but as there is no dividend promised, he wil| 

• decline investing his’moiiey. The richest man, perhaps, of this 
country, who bought and sold stock to the extent of millions, 

• has left no record of hiS liberality. It is related of Sir Thomas 

Halifax, that .during a severe winter, when requested to join his 
neighbours in a subscription for the poor, and told that, “ He 
who givetli to the poor lendeth to the Lord he replied, “ He 

did noP lend on such slight security ” : and it is worthy of 
remark, that when he afterwards applied to a wealthy friend for 
assistance, a similar answer was returned to his application. The 
mere man of mon?}^ with whom the amassing of riches is the 
one object of life, is incapable of discerning moral excellence. 
He estimates the worth of everything around him by the greater 
or less facility wdth which it can be turned into gold. He is on 
alchemist in his way, and as ignorant of moral laws, as the early 
searcher after the precious metals w^as of the laws of material 
nature. His life is wasted, and in the highest sensa, the more 
prosperous lue is, the more ynfortunate is his condition. , His life 
is one great blunder; and he who prided himself on the suppo- 
sitic^jj, that there was not a moment of his existence which he 
liad not tiirnccC to account, will discover at last that be Las 

■ ncgl5bt#d the tj^ig most worthy of his serious attention. 

•Few men who have devoted the strength of th«r life to the 
accumulation of riches, can‘conscientiously say that they are 
happy, or .satisfied with the course Ijiey have taken. It is im¬ 
possible tlfat the urgent calls of the immortaf spirit for a 
higher good can he silenced. It is the right use, find not the 
posses8ion(»of wealth that constitutoe happiness. And even when 
a mind of irajjgtuous nature feels a speejes of joyous pride in 
struggling against .opposition, wljen it scales* mi^aunted the 
obstacles iif its path, and seems but to ac(|uire fi^h vigor by the 
exertion, tlxire is a period when# the o]ject“being gained, the 
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soul mournfully calculates the cost. What is the profit ? There 
may he no doubt ss if the commercial success, but«at what price 
has it been bought ? ^ A man is said to be fortunate ; he has 
made a clever move in the game of speculation, or he has hoa|*ded 
up for yeaft, with jealous care, the profits of his tradr. Well, 
but is Jif*' fortunate in the true sense of the term ? lo he a 
happier and better man ? Has he barteKid away the pearl of 
unspeakable value tor the false jewels of the world ? If ne has, 
though the world were his heritage, he is poor indeed. All the 
exquisite cunning with which he outwitted his oj)ponent8, the 
keen foresight which discerned events yet concealed in the 
future ; the ready and resolute darihg, ever prepared with skilful 
combinations to meet the crisis of trade ; the untiring industry, 
which made him master of the minutest details, as well as the 
widest operations of commerce, and that oneness of purpose 
with which all the powers of his mind Vere concentrated upon 
one point, have all been so many weapons which has turned 
against himself. “ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul.” 

,A. 

V.— Wrong coNCKP'filON op the relation sudsisting 

BETWEEN THE EMPLOYER AND THE EMPLOYED. One fit the 

most common and most deeply rooted eHdls of our present 
commercial system consist" in the wrong conceptions enter¬ 
tained as to the relative duti^^s of ^he employers and em¬ 
ployed. The importance of this question is obvious, from the 
fact, that almost all persons rank in the one class or the other. The 
aspect too of modern society is such as to give this subject a pro¬ 
minence which it has not assumed before in the history of the 
world. The accepted ideas of past generations are subjected to 
new tests, and it requires no special gift of prophecy to see tha^ 
many of them are destined to be cast aside. The convulsions 
which fecontly shook Fiance, Italy, and Germany, took their rise, 
not so much frem the vexed question of president or kirfgr as 
from a stron^desire for social reform. We have had occasion 
to remark before on the fallacies of the socialistic school. Still, 
the fact remains indisputable that, with the masses of the people, 
the question of the relation subsistiilg between employer and em¬ 
ployed is thtt foremost one of the age. The proof of this is seen 
in the number of publications read by working men which are 
chiefly devoted to the discussion of the “organizatibn of labour,” 
and in the ^%l)lishment and support of co-operat?.v^^ associations 
in all the principal maiSUfacturing towns of England aiid Scotland. 
It need not be feeiSfed 'that ha**m can result from tb'' candid and 
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open discussion of this question between capital and labour. If 
the working elasses imagine that the present sj^stem is unnatural 
and unjust, and suppose that they can dcfbetter by association, 
in joint stock companies, it is desirable that they should test the 
value of their opinion by a practical trial. If they fail? the theory 
• a btsiiu^ss point of view is exploded; if they succeed, they can 
injflre no one, but will greatly benefit themselves. And this is 
far froifi being an uns|itisfactory position for ^his subject. It is 
thus removed from tne arena of philosophic debate into that of 
every-day life; and its ^solution may be effected by the experi¬ 
ments ^of a few years. Meanwhile, taking society as it is, the 
“prevalent idea is, thjft the ifilation between employer and em- 
ployo^J is a purely mercenary one. Th^ employer is regarded as 
purchasing so much labour at a price agreed on, and is supposed 
to clear off all obligation by its payment. The capitalist has a 
right to obtain the best labour at the cheapest cpst, as persons in 
general have V) purchase other maricetable articles on the same prin¬ 
ciple. Hut in both cases this right must be exercised in accord¬ 
ance with justice and benevolence; and it becomes a wrong 
when advantage is taken of the distresses of others. Apparent 
rights ought to be modified in their (Jxercise, first, by the laws 
whichrf’eligion requires us to obey, and secondl3^ by a regard to 
the natural rights df our fellow men. But w'here this notion of 
a mere money relation prevails, the claims of revelation are often 
reversed, and the voice o£ humility silenced. We then find the 
cmf)loyer calculating upon how little a clerk or workman can 
subsisL If the selection were not invidious, we could give the 
names of men whose wealth has given them a world-fame, who 
yet exhibit a meanneis towards those who serve them, which 
iBOuld be without excuse jn persons of straitened ^cans, but 
Vrhich in their case is grievous injustice. A merchant, whose 
fortupe has been built up mainly by the zeal and efforts of his 
clerks, and who^etires at an early hour "in the evcni»g ,to his 
fcoufitlj*mansioai where he is surrounded by alk the elegancies 
and luxuries of life, never gijres a thought to the cterk who goes 
to some unpretending lodging, where be is hardly able to main¬ 
tain the ^pearanc© of respectability,ex|>ected of him. All his 
time, fre^ufently till eight or* nine o’clock in the evening, is at 
the disposal of his master. His Mfe, in fact, is defoted to his 
interests. • Often, too, great responsibility^ devolves upon him; 
and disgrace, not the ^oss of his situatiq^, is the consequence 
of error or fa!ll»re. Many men, hol(^ing but suboriIifll2le situations 
in the offices of our merchants, posses * gi«at g|y«ral ability, and 
are compebyit to manage any biiismesS|^* It is, then, certainly 
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harsh treatment that they should receive salaries scarcely suffici- 
cent to keep poverty from their doors. The benefits which ‘ a 
faithful servant firing to his employer, cannot be repaid by the 
least po.'^sible salary. The merchant gains nothing by making 
the only relation between himself and his clerks one ofd)arter— 
so much* pay for so much labour. Kindness and consideratiop 
for those employed by him is demanded «by both justice ^nd 
policy ; yet how often are they denied } I^e will enter his office 
morning after morning, and leave it at nighl,, without taking the 
slightest notice of his clerks, beyond what business absolutely 
requires. Such conduct is that neither of a Christian, a gentle¬ 
man, nor indeed of a really sagacidus man of business. For in' 
the spirit in which work is performed consists half its value i- and 
that man will- not work with an earnest endeavour to do his 
best who feels that he is regarded as a mere machine, and that 
if another could be found to-morrow to perform the work at 
a less cost his services would be dispensed with^. Hero, as in 
all the concerns of this world, the power that most affects the 
human heart, and inspirits it to action, is the law of kindness; 
but a narrow selfishness, and a petty pride, now uturp its 
place. 

Society seems Under the influence of the law of repulsion^ The 
object sought is not to diminish the barriers tu mutual confidence 
between employers and employed, but to multiply them. To those 
who are not practically acquainted with this state of things, it 
would appear incredible how little intercourse takes place between 
persons working together for a common end. After years have 
elapsed, during which they have met daily for the transaction of 
business, they behave like strangers to o'lch other. The great 
man will surround himself with soujething like the sacrednesis 
which is supposed “ to hedge a king.” He is much afraid 
weakening the force of discipline by any acts of kindness,.and 
considerateness; and w^uld think a courteous “ .'Irood morning” 
on entering hisi.otSce, a compromise of his digsiity. nLi!?*is no 
over-statemenft. The fact is undeniable, that the rich employer, 
in numerous instances, surrounds himself with a cold and repel¬ 
lent atmosphere, in whicli the kind and generous feelings cannot 
live. Perhaps he is very sensitive in respect to his position as a 
capitalist, and has an inveterate dislike *to any allusiosi to the 
rights of labour ; yot by his habitual deportment to his iviferiors he 
encourages discontent, and gives some show of rea^soh to the com¬ 
plaint, that ftoe greatest tyranny is that of th« richr.* Were t^^ere 
not many capitalists of a directly opposite character,’•men whose 
kindness and virtues m^ke tham the objects of sinperest regard 
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to tlieir clerks and work-people, the future of society would in. 
deed be tbreatfining. To preserve that comtierrtal system which 
•is the source of our greatness, we must conduct it on Christian 
principles. This is not generally done now; but self-interest in 
its lowest form is substituted for the Spirit that giveth life. 

•^e are so prone to seek for new and startling causes of the 
changes jn society, thib we lose sight of the fijjeut but powerful 
influences which are ^ver at work. , Great events are often 
brought about by slow and unseen agencies. We think the 
•signs arg plainly discemiWe of ,a future formidable attack on our 
Sicial system; and it cannot defended with efPect by those who 
nar^rought it into discredit. The employers of this countrj’’, 

' to avilW raising agaiq^t themselves a storm of ill-feeling, musU 
give practical proof of their desire for social order.' They must 
divest themselves of arrogance and mistaken pride. That divine 
'charity, which " suffereth long, and is kind, and js not easily 
provoked,” muSt be their weapon*of defence. Let them show 
in their injiercourse with those placed under them, that their 
tempers are controlled by religious principle; let them take 
some interest in the welfare of those by whose labour they pros¬ 
per ; and let them remember, that every man who performs his 
duty, n3 matter how Jnferior a positign he holds, is deserving of 
respect. Actuated by such sentiments, employers will he objects 
of attachment and regard with t^l tlteir subordinates. If such 
conclnct were general, theories destructive to the idea of property, 
and even of society, would not form, as they now do, the creed 
of thousands. Would socialistic ideas have acquired their pre¬ 
sent influence unless there had been a great dereliction of duty 
on the part of the propertied classes } , Men are nof generally 
fofld of mere hhstrartions, y«t they listen to imaginaxf schemes 
fd!- the re-construction of society, with surprising credulity and 
intersit. Why this ? Simply because they see a mass of evils 
a^d fyiomalies around them, and having good hearts lftit*weak 
brains, fi^kour anf project which promises the imfhe(Jiate extinc¬ 
tion of them. Jt is the business of employers not fo contribute 
■ by any act of injustice, or even*of discoifrteousness, to that spirit 
. .of dissatisfaction which unfortunately exists. We c^p not think 
with Dr. Ariiold, that it is " foo late ” to prevent social disor¬ 
ganization! But it is certainly high time for the Wealthy to 
awake to a* proper sense of the du^es and weighty responsibi¬ 
lities of their ^ition, recognizing in thei? dependents beings 
with the same*^ftamortal nature ^ % same dkfllay aa them¬ 
selves. They must carry into every-day ifle the 'principles they 
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theoretically profesp, and give practical expression to the truths 
of the Gospel, ^whi-fh, -when sincerely received ftito the heart, 
awaken *' good will towards men.” 

The obligations of the employed to make the interest of the 
employer ‘their own and to serve him with a readj" will and 
thorough honesty, are enforced by the highest sanctions. It is 
not enough that a certain routine of 4u^ is gone through; it 
must be performed with all our might I^'itional and accountable 
beings are required to be something nobler than the mere 
animal whofee labour is exacted by wh^ and spur. A roan may 
be dissatisfied with the nature of his occupation, or he me.y 
conceive that he is not fairly remunerated, but this is no 
-for idleness or indifference. While in the service of h/fe’ em¬ 
ployer he is bound, by every principle of honour, to serve him 
to the best of his ability. His duty to himself requires it. If 
he takes it upon himself to estimate fhe worth of his services 
he will probably overrate them, and by his allo\nng this over¬ 
estimate to influence his mind, his employer’s business may 
suffer, and a grievous wrong be done him. But even admitting 
that he is underpaid, the obligation is not the less 'krong to 
discharge his duty, not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but 
as under the immediate Bupf?rintendence of God. The command 
is sufficiently clear, that whatever we do we are to do all to His 
glory. Multitudes, however, do as little as they possibly can, 
and take advantage of the absence^ of their superior to^ look 
aftei* their own pleasure or affairs when they should be attending 
to his. These men would be highly offended at a hint that they 
were dishonest; and yet, in commercial life, time is money, and 
they devrfte the time of their employef to their own purposes. 
The map of business should be (rreful to guard against sfich 
a practice, as it is the beginning of dishonesty; and when motal 
barriers are overthrown, it is difficult to say whither the finish¬ 
ing dofd of selfishness may conduct us. Hfe who now;> does 
not scruple t« defraud his master of time, i^ indecdl not un¬ 
likely to embezzle his mopey should the opportunity offer. 

As it is unjust in the capitalist to take advantage of every 
depression jn the labour-market, or of the'misfortunes to which 
all classes of workers ai*e eiyosed, so is it equally unjust for the 
employed l^o grumble at ev&y reductionr of wages. * In a com- 
mercid state merchants artd manufacturers are liable to great 
losses, and it is too< much” the habit to lose seght of this fact. 
Employer affd employed^^ should make the continued interest of 
both parties their stUdy, neither looking exclusiv^y to his own 
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side of the question. When business men reco^ise this 
mutual consid!&ration as a principle of 6 ou|d policy, both trade 

• and morality will be benefited. 

Tljat kindness and brotherly feeling are productive of profit 
commerciidly, is easily proved. Let any one visit thd establish- 
‘luent <JF a eianufacturer, who shows a lively interest in the religion 
ana social condition df ^lose under him, and contrast the state 
^ of things there with J|hat which existi where the employer pur¬ 
sues an opi)osite course. In the one case, he will perceive on the 

• part of the employed a veadiqjess and activity in the performance 
^f worf, which no amount pay could alone produce; in the 

the routine of^uty is gone through in sullen indifference, 
as^Byll-horse treads^its ceaseless roun^, and wnth about as muc/^ 

• enthusiasm. There is in fact a wide difference between the labour of ‘ 
the freeman and that of the slave. Make a man sensible that he is 

‘ an object of consideration to his employer, and that he really has 
his welfare at* heart, and he will work with an energy and spirit 
that nothing else could have awakened. He who sends abroad 
over the troubled waters of society the spirit of Christian charity, 
will fin(f it shortly return to his bosom like the dove to the 
ark, with the symbols of prosperity and hope. But the evil now 
is, that? this spirit is not more geyerally shewd in the lives of 
men. Here lies a chief cause of the disorders that disturb and 
afflict society. We may shut our e^v!s to the fact, but it exists 
ne^rtheless. We may f«rm plnlosophic theories to account for 
its existence, we may consult blue books and parliaments for its 
remedy, but we are beside the mark. Why, this affectation of 
j)rbfound search when the solution of the matter lies at our 
door We hear day ttfter day of strikes and angry (intentions, 
a*id we think* we account fo** them by some alteratiqps made in 
tinie or pay. But mostly they are the expression of long in- 
dulgiid feeling, of a brooding hate which is ever prepared to 
seize on any occasion that offers for its nfhnifestation. •^^thoat 
‘ 5 ouStTl^eHljlaml? of this state of things rests o» both the em¬ 
ployers and the employed. Yet we cannot but tlfink that the 
former, from their superior ifitelligenoe, and the advantage of 
^ their position, might bring al^out a betten understai^ing between 
the two dpdses. Hitherto they have treated this question with great 
apathy; but, if they do*not bestir themselves, the tifl|e will come 
when it -will be forced upon their attentioq. <1116 sooner both 
classes learn their ifiteresta are \}ne, that neither can suffer 
or prosper wftliout exercising a corre^ondiqg ihflfience on the 
other, the ^better will it be for both thdlr country and them¬ 
selves. It vwuld be well, indeed^ if thy* elements of a somid 
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system of political economy were taught in our schodls, and 
better still if it» rul^s ■were carried out in businels transactions 
in the spirit of Chnstian charity. When this is done the aims • 
and wishes of rational reformers will he accomplished—tu re- 
organizatihn of society being effected worth having^ lived to 
advance. *We place this plan for the remedy of existing ^vils 
in contrast with all the schemes of .^ofiialism, confident that 
Socialism, the cl&ild of^ oppression an^ ignorance, will die. 
when the Sun of Righteousness lights up the hearts of the 
nations. t • r * 

VI. — The Sacrifice of (Conscience to Mammon. 
Whenever a great man ^has perceived new truth, and ujwfed 
,its reception on mankind, he has encouivtered strenuotKj-f^ppo- ^ 
sition. Some oppose him from ignorance, some from prejudice, 
and others on the ground that all change is injurious. But 
the opposition js strongest from those whose pecuniary in- ‘ 
terests are involved; from their hands he receives no mercy. 
If his life is irreproachable, his motives will be attjjcked; and 
where no crime can be discovered, invention will be resorted to. 
Such has been the fate of men who preferred an adherence to 
principle to a slothful ease. Hence they complain that the atten¬ 
tion of men is ’directed ratjjier to their lower than theif higher 
interests—^that their ears and taste being corrupted by the discord 
around them, they will not listen to the music of the spheres. 
Pure spirits justly censure the world,*on account of its attach¬ 
ment to Mammon— 


The least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven; for e’en in iieaven Ms looks and thoughts 
"W^rc always downward bent, admuin^ more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement trodden gold, ' • 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed t 

In vision beatific. 

Whafc m«ltitudea of vifctims have, all through thfe world’s ^ii^tory, 
been offered at^his shrine! Whether in the 'w^^tolesaie* murders 
engendered by the lust of conquestj’or in the more limited crimes 
of private life, his hatefiik ascendaAcy is equally apparent. What 
foul thing if there tha(t: the lust of gold has not conceived ? It, 
has stopped the ears of the judge *to the cries of innpcence ; it 
has prarverHed some of the rfohlest intellects that the 'world has 
seen. Even BaCon, whose" philosophy has been the fruitful 
parent of practical blessings, succumbed to itsiinfluence; and 
when a min*d''of th^ higlmst «order has yielded fo Mammon, we 
cannot be surprised to find that demon easily subduing the un¬ 
reflecting mass. Aqpordingly, this Mammon-spirit is- more 
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universal than is generally supposed. A poor man may be as 
much under ks influence as the wealthy ;^an4 that, too, at‘the 
. very time -he is affecting to despise riches and those who have 
them. For this disposition of heart is often the result of 
thwarted ^mbition, or of an envy which dislikes to ‘look upon 
U^otliea’s spccess. Every one wishes to guard himself against 
povSrty and its attendai^ evils ; and it is commendable in a man 
if he us*cs fair and hoiylSrable means to do thil. The possession 
*of wealth should be tne occasion of m*uch good ; but whether it 


. is so or not, depends upoijj the possessor. Nothing, indeed, shews 
a more*shallow understanding than to rail at wealth simply as 
•Such. This mode of^fiseating'the question is akin to that philo- 
soj?fil^,^hich would make men virtuous by uprooting the passions 
’ and sentiments. True science, however, teaches us not to destroy 


or thrust things out of the universe, but to find them their proper 
• place in it. If all whd talk against the ill eff’ects of wealth 
would act independently of its influence, the state of society would 
be very different from what it now is. On this point there is 
knowledge' enough; what is wanted is, an infusion of moral 
principle»to give it life. Few are there who receive a bribe for 
their 'vote, or who do a mean action, t« curry favour witli a rich 


man, but feel they are violating their conscienfte. They know 
the right path, but Choose not to walk in it. They prefer the 
opposite road, strewn with golden flowers, but which conducts to 
moral death. , • 

Ifabits are as difficult to forsake as they are easy to acquire ; 
they are like a parasitical plant which closely entwines itself 
round a tree till at last it becomes almost inseparable from it. 
Business is the desire t® obtain and increase the means of living, 
embodied in action. The gjeater portion of our time is neces¬ 
sarily given to it. It is the subject of alnmst constaSt thought. 
All t]^ passions unite to fan the ardour with which we engage in 
it; fear, hope, ^d love, are its ministers.* Such is iti yupor- 

• t&ncS.’^hal^we jRstimate the worth of a man largely by the 
success which has attended, him in prosecuting^lt. The oft 
repeated question, “ What is he?” evidences what is foremost in 
our thouglijts. Our^rst wish is not^q kpow what is his charac- 

* ter ; what‘his mental standmg; but, what is he? What is he 
worth ? I# he a successftil man? if he is, scruples soon laid 
aside, and ihe is offered admiration <ind praise. • Business tyran¬ 
nizes over thh jnind, and takes possession of the seat of judg¬ 
ment. It is ithe e:]^cuse offered iPor the neglect of the highest 
duties of ra;tn. “ I have bought a far^, txid must needs go and 
till it, I pray thee have me excused ; and they went their way. 
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one to his farm and another to his merchandize.” It is written 
that wd are to bQ^diliirent in business; but only so <far as consists 
with our spiritual weftare and our duty to God. That is to be 
the rule of all. But this rule has been set aside, and the moni- 
tions of conscience silenced, that the desire of accumulation 
might be fully gratified. They who adhere to truth are pointQ/i 
at as enthusiasts and dreamers. To j^ci^ase in riches b^ing 
the grand aim of ritost men, he who showia comparative indiffer- ^ 
ence on this point tacitly passes censure on them; and must not 
expect to be forgiven. But let him bq nothing daunted; but • 
remain faithful amongst the fait'hless. Knowing the Value o^ 
truth and of his own immortal spirit, 1ft' him resolve to keep' 
them undebased by the ‘ Mammon-worship of the worl^^'^e 
will lose nothing. He may suffer somewhat in his worldly ' 
estate, or he may not. But, however that may be, he will have 
taken the suresf road to happiness, atid will enjoy the highest 
possible rew’ard, the satisfaction of a good conscience. 

It is a duty to cultivate self-respect. No one should be a 
mere satellite, deriving light from some greater body. It may 
be a faint lustre that is given forth independently; bit this is 
better than borrowed glOry. To every one has been assigned a 
capamty for difcinct and responsible action. The feeblest and 
most contracted soul has some mission to* perform. The one 
talent must not be hiddci> in the earth. Some, indeed, arc so 
sluggish, and so disinclined to thought, that they submit, with 
pleasure, to those who think for them, and supply them with 
opinions. It is not to be wondered at that such indifference and 
sloth should blunt the moral sense. A mind thus facile alid 
ignorant is..easily corrupted. It was the« contemplation of this 
state of society that led Sir Robert ^Walpole to say, that every 
man had ’his price. This is a libel on humanity; but yet theic 
are thousands to whom it applies. They have lost all id^ of 
self-re^poet and responsibility, and throw aside Conscience as an 
inconvenient censor. They are enslaved ‘and 

dragged in frCumph at his car. This is a slavery which it is well 
worth agitating the world to abc^ish—a slavery which destroys 
true manhood; extinguishyig the last' sparlc, of moraj rectitude 
"that may yet linger in the soul: From this debasing yoke it 
should be tfee aim of all engaged in commerce to liberate them- 
selv^. Exposed^ as they ane daily, to the encroachments of a 
money-seeking and ii\oney-loving spirit,*they shqjiJ^^ever be on 
the watch toacSist it. Let tliem not be lad bfr^’any specious 
pretexts to disguise the e^il; for there is a marked distinction 
between that diligencd^whichcis a virtue in trade, oiid that abso- 
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Tute devotion to it which raises gold into the place of a God. 
This love of ^riches will, by insidious advances, obtain entire 
possession of the soul. As the gambler Somfiaences by small 
stakes, and ends by risking all that he possesses; so he who 
ima^nes that for a time only he will devote himself .entirely to 
•busine|s,^nd then listen to the claims of religion, soon finds that 
atl teste for spiritual ^ings has fied, and that his only desire is 
to increase his resource^^nd add field to field* 

‘ Like the thoughtless wanderer in the prairie, who kindles his 
small fire, which soon, however, wraps the country in flames, the 
man ‘ o& business may rfesolve^ that his ardent desire for wealth 
• Shall be temporary, ij^t he speedily discovers that his entire soul 
isTtisf rsprcad by the flames of that passian. It is not for him to fix 
on an^precise period when he shall say, “ Hitherto shalt thou com# 
but no further.” Having quitted the path of rectitude, he cannot 
predict when, if ever, he shall return to it. As in national, so in 
private character, the greatest changes take plfico by small and 
imperceptible degrees. A‘man has the opportunity of turning 
some bai^ain or transaction to account; but he cannot con- 
scientioj^sly avail himself of it. At first he refuses to have any 
part* in the matter; but the thougiit of the profit which is 
escaping him, leads him to recall this decision. . He endeavours 
to pacify his conscience by suggesting, that other people would 
seize at such a chance eagerly, that, after all, if a living has to be 
worked for, one must not be teio p^ticular ; and that the gain 
will be put to a better use than if it had been obtained by 
another. Some such subterfuges will present themselves when 
first begins to trifle with his conscience, while he is yet fresh 
to the sharp practices of commercial life, and his^ moral per¬ 
ceptions are.as yet but slowly growing blunted by contact with 
|lie world. But time, whidh hurries on everything, gnod or bad, 
to its development, soon nerves him with greater boldness. He 
learift to dispej|se with the excuse whic^ before he was at such 
*[iaiAs^94j^en^ He has now taken rank as a man of ^htif world, 
and exhibits alTthe self-importance of a boy w!ien» first allowed 
to assume the privileges or ^anhood. He can now enter un- 
blushingly into transactions of a mpre than dubious character : 
for the iiaiive ugliness of viee, so far*fr< 5 m increaskg to the view 
by familiarity, become^ less 'and ^less perceptible, until at last it 
is actuaftjg received into the heart as an object^of d^ight. Con¬ 
science is hushed to sleep; and shqpld it raise, in warning, as it 
sometimes'H!^, a still small voice, it is speedily stifled amid the 
noise and#bustle of the world. * It«is jncteed wonderful, how 
completely it can be subdued,^ TheriP is something deeply 
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mournful in tlie spectacle of a sinking and declining soul, far 

•mo^e so than in bodily decay. It resembles a temple* which, 
when first seen, Hied with light and splendor, but; in which 
as, one by one, the sources of its glory are extinguished, the 
objects whjch had awakened our adinhation fade into indistinct 
and shadowy forms, until, the last light having,disappeqyed, all 
is wrapt‘in unbroken darkness. Such is ^e spiritual history ^f 
multitudes. Thei^j souls are fitted toV^come the tentples of 
God; but they forget, or despise the prof^red gloiy. • 

We are not left to uncertain coiyecture as to the effect which 
gold-seeking produces on the morai chai*acter. We can turn our 
attention to California, where we eiaall finj^*meu assembled froit,. 
every nation under heaven, attracted by the prospect of smiiden 
♦wealth. We select this example, not because digging fi5r gold . 
is in itself a tnore degrading employtnent than any other branch 
of industry, but because, in this particular instance, the people 
concerned repreljent large classes in their respective countries, 
with whom the accumulation of riclj^s is the one grand object of 
life. What then is their moral condition ? What is t^ie state of 
affairs in San Francisco ? The following is the account given by 
a credible eye witness It would be difficult to describe my 
sensations after ^the first day’s ramble in Francisco. I had wit¬ 
nessed so many startling sights, that had I nrt been well-assured 
of their reality, 1 might have imagined them phantasies of the 
brain : buildings were springing up, ‘ as at the stroke of an 
enchanter’s wandvaluable merchandize was strewed about in 
every direction; men of every costume and color—Down- 
Easters, with sharp-set faces, sallow Southerners, gaunt Westev’H 
squatters, vivacious Frenchmen, sedate Germans, sturdy English 
colonists, Californians and Chilians, Mexicans, Kanakas, and 
Celestials, lurried to and fro, pursuing their various avocations ^ 
and business of an incalculable amount seemed to be transacted. 
Looking at the rude sign-boards, inscribed in v^ous langilSges, 
glancing Itt the chaos or articles exposed for sale,^and Jjglgning to 
the various .diafects spoken, the city seemed a complete Babel. 
Gold was evidently the main-spring of all their activity. Tables, 
piled with gold, were seed upder tents, whence issued melodious 
strains of muric; and fhe* most exaggerate'd statenjents were 
current respecting the auriferoj,is r^gions^ But amid 'scenes of 
profusion an% extravagance, no sign of order or cojpfort was 
perceptible, nor did any one g-ppear happy; wan, an.xious counte¬ 
nances, and r|8^e88 eager eyes, met you on eVS^^side. The 
aspect of personal* rjpgbct hnd discomforf, fifth,* rags, and 
squalor, combined with, uneasiness and avidity, and_^recldessnes3 
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manner, and all-absorbing selfishness, as if each man were 
striving against his feUow-man, were characteristics of the gold 
fever, at once Repulsive Eind pitiable; and no^itMfetanding the gold 
• I saw on every side, a feeling ofi despondency crept insensibly over 
me. • Crowds of sick and enfeebled men, who have amjissed a few 
jpounds of gold-dust at the ssicrifice of their constitutions, leave 
Fraj^cisco in the last stage of debility; numbers perish during 
the pasiage; but hun^,|iKiiids of these visitants ^re to be met witli 
» in Honolulu, pale, enj^iated, and worn out; indeed, you would 
imagine the town a large hospital, were it not for the reckless 
levity a^jd dissipation of •the geld-seekers. The vices of the gold 
^•egion having depra^d theii^characters, drunkenness and gam¬ 
blings arc rife, while then* immorality aud licentiousness, rendered 
, more dangerous by the power of gold, are rapidly contaminating 
the native population.”* 

Such is the statement; of one thoroughly acquainted with the 
region. It is well known that their political cemdition is as bad 
as their social.* Their passion fdr gold-seeking will be gratified, 
and stand-in awe of no law, human or divine. What is termed 
Lynch-law is often practised. A man who has been tried and 
acquitted by a jury legally empannelled^will sometimes be imme¬ 
diately afterwards seized and executed. California is a notice¬ 
able exfimple of thc^debasement tliaA; awaits all who haste to be 
rich, and who sacrifice Conscience to Mammon. In a highly- 
civilised country like England, t]jere 8,re numerous counteracting 
infli*ences which ,tend to^heck the growth, and to restrain the 
excesses, of this temper. And yet, to an attentive observer, itS' 
ijjjjjpious effects are discoverable in cveiy class of society. A 
crouching attitude is assumed towards the wealthy, and a servile 
attention is rendered tb them, alike hurtful to him who receives 
it,* and degrading to him by whom it is offered. variable 
standard of morality is set up. A man is led to ask, not, What is 
right »-that I may do it.^ but, Wliat will be pleasing to this or 
that ind ivid ual He thus gives up thal moral indd^erfdence 
which is' me s^et in the cup of life; and wifhout which he 
cannot properly be said to li^e. To the sceptic, who believes in 
no God, no Spirit, and no immortali^, fhis question of the rights 
.of conscierfpe can Iftive slight interest;*but, to all besides, its 
importance must appear ^second to |i|hat of no other. This subject 
comes heftne to men’s business and bosoms. Its ^moment is 
great, whefhei; looked at^with reference to«the present or to a 
future life. encircles and touches, at every point, upon our 

* “ Golden ^reams and Waking Realities^ btfnji the Adventures of a 
Gold-scckcr in California and the Pacific Isles.” [py Williom Shaw. 
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interests—it is, in truth, the question, whether we shall servfe 
GckJ or Mammon; for we cannot serve both. 

In the present ess&y, it would be out of place lo inquire into 
the metaphysical nature and functions of what we call Conscience, 
or the Mo(al Sense. We would merely observe, that we db not 
insist that the approbation of conscience is universally, pr in all 
cases, the criterion of what is right. Tha^ such a faculty ewistfe, 
the experience of §11 mankind evinces. 'Wan, though fallen, and 
having lost the perfect iurttge of his Maheii^ has forfeited none of * 
his powers; they are, doubtless, weakened and perverted, but 
they ore not destroyed, and revelation teaches us how they may 
be rectified. The opinions of menoin varjp«B’ages and countrieui 
may differ as to what actions are virtuous, and what are no^,<fhut 
everywhere those opinions give rise to some system of mdrals, as 
is proved by the existence of civil law, written or unwritten, and 
still more by the sacrifices offered to appease the supposed wrath 
of offended deities. Their notions of right and wrong may be 
gross and false; but still they feel and know that there is a right 
and a wrong. They possess the power of discrimination,; but at is 
darkened and distorted by the corruption within antj. ai^Oiind 
them. They have wandpred far from God, and, lost in 
and gloomy forest of superstition, they vainly endeavour to dis¬ 
cover the path that leads to^light and truthand “ find no end, 
in wandering mazes lost." As to their Maker, therefore, and 
His infinite perfections, they mu§t, so,far as their own endeavours 
are concerned, remain in hopeless darkness. But, in relation to 
the second requirement of the moral law, our duty to our neigh¬ 
bour, there exists among mankind a remarkable unanin^f:^’^ 
Not, we need hardly say, in their actions, but in their notions as 
to the moral character of those actions. Nowherp do men act 
up to theirabelief of what is right. Even among those who listen 
constantly to the preaching of the gospel, and profess to live 
according to its precepts, how many are there who, thenfeelves 
being'gud'ges, daily faU short of its plainest re^lropi qp tsti «• But. 
we are not to cbnclude from this, that their knowledge is insuffi¬ 
cient. The error lies in the will., When, therefore, we wish to 
ascertain the moral knowledge possessed by heathen nations, we 
must not look solely to'th'eir octioijs; but ascertain the opinions 
entertained by the people conpernihg thpse actions. To do this 
aright requires much care and investigation, and particulaj^ly to 
mark the difference cf the Ipws which tljey suppose to be binding 
on the gods p,n4 on themselves. “ The Greeks as it were, 
two popular mythokig^ea x thd first consecrated to poetry, and the 
second to actual life. ^ If a man were bid to imitate the gods, it 
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was by the virtues of justice, temperance, and benevolepce. 
Had he obeyed ^be mandate by emulating the intrigues of Jupiter, 
or the homicides of Mars, he would have been told by the more 
enlightened, that these stories were the invention of the poets, 
and 1)y the more credulous, that gods might be emancipated 
from Ijvvl, but meii were bound by them. ‘ Superis sua jura* 
(6\1d, Metam. libix.,V their'own laws to the gods.”* It would 
be difficult to find a yia^Ton where theft an^ murder were not 

• regardedVnd punished as criminal. Theft, indeed, was encou- 
, raged at Sparta, but not because it was considered no crime, for 

the culprit was j) um shed*if di^overed in the act, but because the 

• Spartans highly lilted, the clinning which concealed the offence. 
To assert that nations, to whom the gospel has not been carried, 

• are left wholly withoftt the means of judging between right an<^ 
wrong, is to set up an inadmissible excuse for their immorality 

, and idolatries. We believe, however, that, even amongst people 
the most ignorant and debased, ^God has not left himself without 


a A^^ss. 

j^S^hose W’hose happiness it is to enjoy the light of revelation, 
be no difficult}'' in deciding what should be our conduct 
circumstances of actual life, and the spirit in which we 
wSoffid. sliare in its struggles. We are to usa the world as a 
garment, which we* wear for comfftrt and use; but which, not 
forming part of ourselves, we can part with at any time without 
inconvenience or regret. We are to preserve our souls unoon- 
tantlnated by the vices tJiat would lure us to their embrace on 
every hand. Remembering our immortality, and the glorious 
^daatiny of the just, we may be warranted in feeling the same 
longing for liberation sin, that an angel of light might be 
supposed to feel for freedon^ when immured in a dark and loath* 
i|pme dungeon. Knowing, also, that the present mciment is the 
time for action, we shall resist any attempt to coerce our moral 
nature ; so th^ our lives may rise up structures of beauly and 
■ holifteSsuiSM^-Qjiasing in the sight of our heavenly Fatfierf 

.Some suppose, that whe^ human laws are enforced which 
they consider opposed to theia religious convictions, resistance is 
a duty. Not to en^er on this vexed question, one thing is plain, 

’ that in business the suhjectiAi of the conscience to«the pursuit of 
wealth ii^'a voluntary degradation* One of the prin|^ipal ways in 
which thia spirit manifests itself, is, in trading ^auds and adulte¬ 
rations, upon* which we have had ,occasi0n to remark before. 
And here pi direct contrariety to the lay of the land, 

though th^ direct intention of th*at Klw piefy be only to protect 
• • Bul\i,er*8 Athens; its Rise |nd Fuiy^ Book I., chap. i. 
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tiie excise. Many men are influenced by narrow views of what 
they conceive to be their interest; and these vi^ws constitute 
their rule of action. In this case they may make a profession of 
religion, and gain a reputable character amongst their fellow- 
tnen; but as a Corrupt motive is the source of all, their morality 
is fictitious. To the eye of man, they may appear fair fend beau-* 
tiful; but to that of Omniscience, they lie^ exposed in their iTue 
character. • ♦This dj»ference to Mammon^this placing abOve the 
law of God the comraaafdments of men-^-is truly oftb of the 
lowest forms of immorality; for it there are no palliations; 
there can be no excuse of sudden Ipassidh. It i§ a deliberately 
formed habit of the mind, contrac^d in spi1)6i of the warnings ot ‘ 
conscience, and of a perfect knowledge of its iniquity as revealed 
fei the word of God. • The man who is its* slave grows ^ay by 
day more debased. As the boa-constrictor binds its victim inex¬ 
tricably in its voluminous folds, so this fatal habit seizes qn the 
soul with a gralSp which it requires a superhunqaii eriergy to 
shake otf. In its fallen condition, the human sjjirit seems i^re 
exposed to the love of Mammon, than to any other &in. 

CCTtainly the one that has the widest field of operatioiS^PE 
numbers the most followiers around its standard. It conU^K; 
the circle of our sympathies, and centres all our thoeghraflir' 
ourselves. Under its chiUiflg influence tlrj nobler aflections 
perish, and philanthropy is regarded as an idle and worthless 
dream. But not only does it render us indifferent to all prac¬ 
tical schemes for the amelioration of the state of man—it is eVen 
inimical to cur own improvement. It takes from us the hours 
that should be devoted to the nurture of spiritual life, and le«i 
us to the short-sighted conclusion, tljat ,time not employed in 
maldng money is lost. Though the frequency with which tl^e 
rich man cf? to-day becomes a poor' one to-morrow, might bf 
supposed to lead men to seek a more permanent good, it is found 
not to do so. There, would seem to be a ch^m in th^'very 
uncertfiinfy of the chase. Thousands press e^t»i^/o^Ward,‘ 
though it is eprtain that only one here and there out of the vast 
multitude can obtsun a prize. Yet ?br this will a man sacrifice 
everything, even his own ^peysonal happiness and improvement. 
After all his *^ager pursuit' of ricl^s—his rising up -'early and 
sitting up l^te, and eating the^ bread of carefulness—h^ may be 
unsuccessful. Nqmhers have followed the same cou’*se before 
him, and have reaped nothing but disappointment. But, sup¬ 
posing he'Obtains the object of his desires, he,remain as 
dissatisfied as ev^.* ,ThC’ glittering gold which htt' strives so 
anxiously to possess, is but tiie mirage that presents to the longing 
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gaze of the traveller in the desert a calm and placid lake, w^icb» 
■when reachetf, he discovers to he but parched afid burning sand. 

The instincts of the human heart, which prompt it to seek for 
that* which can give it permanent happiness, are piost fatally 
, abused when this good is sought for amongst the vanities and 
pa^inf glories of the world. When to surround ourselves with 
a transitory splendouj^tUb’ awaken the appl|use or envy of our 
fellow-mgn, we tum^a deaf ear to the voice of conscience, we 
cannot stand guiltless in the sight of God. " His ways are not 
as our jyays.mor His thoughts as our thoughts.*’ The customs 
, of trade, the excuse^ by which men endeavour to blind 

themselves and others^o the iniquity qf their actions, must melt 


away ibefore the searching eyes of Omniscience. Before the 
Searcher of hearts, the deception and artifices which imposed 
upon mankind, and gg,ve a fair reputation when it was not 
deserved, will avail nothing. The reckless spepulator, whose 
whole life waS devoted to marking and taking advantage of the 
fipetuations of the markets—who had but one absorbing idea, 
the prices of stock—and who, when even in the house of prayer, 
would Sc present in spirit with his j^edgers and his gains, will 
discover his folly and infatuation. In refusing to open the door 
of •^hisTicart to the^aviour, who was graciously waiting to enter, 
he has acted a suicidal part. Living in a land where the way of 
truth is constantly and clearly jjointfid out, he is without excuse. 
Th^ scriptures have bedi frequently in his hand, and he has, 
perhaps, professed to make their precepts the rule of life. He 
u Lj^t have read there some terrible things regarding those who 
•'^devote these powers and energies to the service of the world 
.which were meant format of their Maker. If a rich man, he 
iftust have b*een struck with*the numerous passages ig which the 
Gaugers to W'hich he was exposed have been pointed out. He 


will JDmemher that it has been said, “ How hardly shall they that 
Jiava jriches^i^r into the kingdom of*God.” Offhosewho 
misappl^’^fheii^ealth, or grasp it with tenaclbus, avarice, the 
Ai)ostle James writes; “Your riches are corrupted, and yowit * 
garments are moth-eaten. J?our ^old and silver is cankered;' 
and the imst of thfcm shall ^be a witness against j^u, and shall 
eat your iiesh as it we^e fire.* hhve heaped treasure together 
for the Ihst days.” ^ , 

£ven tlie rjeh man, who has a ddej) senst of his 
who regar«bAis wealth as a trust, for tiie proper^use ^ii^liich atp 
account wiU oe^xaCted, is yet expesed»to strong tempt^l^,. Me 
is subject to the blandishments of flattery; for the rich never 
. want persons around them to^tftU them of their good dqeds. ’ 
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He win have numerous Mends, or at least those who would be 
thought so. As<no man is disposed to think ill of himself, or is 
averse to praise, he requires moral strength to be proof against 
the flatteries of his acquaintance. The only preservative against 
his acquiring a proud and self-sufficient spirit, is to okeep the 
great ekample of goodness ever before him, as he will seej^j by 
the contrast, how his own righteoVttqj^ss is but- as ijothing. 
Though it is not for a finite being, like^ man, to attain in the 
present state to perfect holiness, he is yef commanded to follow 
the footsteps of Christ, who, though the Creator* of things, 
was csontent, for our salvation, to^have no^-plale where to lay 
His head. Shall we peij|l our souls for this world’s wealth ? 
ilather let us say, as .did our Saviour, whenjtaken by Satan to the 
summit of a high mountain, and tempted with the offer of all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan: 
for it is writte;i, <.Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 


GHAPTER III. 

*•'0 • 

THE DIFFICULTIES PEESENTED BT THE EVILS OF THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF BUSINESS TO THE ATTAINMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL PIETY. 

I. THE WANT OF TIME FOR SERIOUS REFLECTION.-II, EVIL 

ASSOCIATES. — III. PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION INDUCING 

APATHETIC SPIRIT IN REGARD TO SPIRITUAL THINGS.- 

IV. COVETOUSNESS.-V. THE HABITUAL TAMPERING WITH 

TRUTH.-T-VI. FORGETFULNESS OF GOD AND THE VALUE 6p 
THE SOUL, IN THE EAGER PURSUIT OF RICHES. 

1.—OF Time FOR Serious Reflect^n. — In consi¬ 
dering the evil^ of the present system ai lhave 

had occasionincidentally to notice ^ome of the hindrances which 
j^ey present to the att^nment i^ytid advancement of personal 
piety. We now propoi^ giving them a mo»’e full consideration, 
endeavouring*^ to point out the na|are and extent (9f the fatal 
influence wUch they exert ov€r the soul*. And while such an 
exaipinijey^^ cannot of itself conduct the wanderer to God:^ it 
may, 'if Wed upon ihe truth of His word, be so Messed by the 
Spirit <^gPace as to awaken the slumberer, *Wid showing 

liim tire peril of liis 'poation, lead him at once to lay hold of 
the hope set before hithin the. Gospel. 
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What is piety ? We do not take the word in the limited 
acceptation id which it is sometimes used, a# meaning merely 
the careful discharge of the social duties of life — it iucludes 
thesa; but we use it in its highest sense, implying th^ consecra¬ 
tion of tiae life to God as the result of belief in the truth. 
Ptety is tp **love the Lord our God with all our heart, and with 
all our »oul, and with ^ll'^ur mind, and our neighbour as our¬ 
selves,” it is “to glor^ God in our body and m our spirit, which 
are his.” This, unaided and of ourselves, we cannot do. The 
spring ^if our affection! is defiled; and it is requisite that, a 
»thorough cliang’T’^heuld be effected before the stream can be 
pure; it is necessary tdat w’e should be renewed in the spirit 
, of ourwninds, and have new motives and. principles implante^i 
in our hearts. This is accomplished by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit through the,power of the truth. The sinner when 
sleeping amid the vanities and shows of the world, is awakened 
to a sense df the peril that 'threatens him. He sees his 
sinfulness ^in the sight of God, and his own utter inability to 
restore Jiimself to His lost image and favour. But in the 
depths of his despair he hears the voic§ of the Redeemer saying 
“ Come ^nto me, and I will give you rest.” Hp is constrained 
to accept the graciqps invitation. Mis ears are unstopped, and 
his eyes opened; and he is led to exclaim with Thomas “ My 
Lord and my God!” The Gosjjpl irf all its fulness is believed, 
it i» received ii»to his heaA. Having experienced the boundless 
power and inexhaustible riches of the Saviour’s love, he commits 
j^^i^oul to His keeping, and relies entirely upon his work and 
“''merits for aoilvation. “ Being justified by faith, he has peace with 
God, through the Lord^ Jesus Christ.” Where this faith exists, v 

S fety will follow as the ffuft of it. An earnest endeavour will 
e shown to know and to do the will of God. There will be no 


partidi surrender of the affections, no dallying with sin or living 
in b»bjti^diw<^ard of some positive command. Gffd, who is 
infinitelynolyiT requires that all who profess *to, serve Him, 
should, according to their iCl^ility, reflect that holiness in their 
lives. They are to he perfeqjb, even af their Father in heaven 
• is perfect.^ And asVhen Mi^s descended from Mie mountain, 
some rays of the diving glory lingjpred on his countenance, and 
. to)^ the" people that he had been with God,^ so i^ouldthera- 
o'dumoe^purity,, and beau'^ of the CUHstiaix’s^cbaracter, evidence to 
idOr, that he’fe^s intercourse with his fleavenly F^^, But all our 
approacbes^o God baustbe made tbiroi^h^hemediation of Christ. 
|n His name we may come boldly to, the Thronb of Grace, 
« awured that Jhercy and grace will^ot bewrithheld from us, . 

W ^ ^ m 
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or the proper fulfilment of our duties to God, our 
n^ghbour and c^selves, is the result of a knowledge of His 
mOni te perfections and goodness, and of gratitude in the re* 
newed hea^ for the unspeakable blessings of the Gospel. »It is 
the chief inducement to Christian obedience, that by the faithful 
performance of duty, we advance the glory of Christ,’ and ha^tfin 
the triumph of Christianity in the That it should have 

been given to man to forward in any degrpe so grand din event, 
is a wonderful instance of the divine condescension, restoring 
to him the dignity he had forfei^^ed; and*' placing him again hut 
Httle lower than the angels. " . 

Piety is enforced upon (Our regard, not only by the prospect of 
on eternity of joy beyond the grave, but even by promised 
blessings that shall result from it in this life. “ Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is.’* 
“ The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked; but he 
blesseth the habitation of the just.” Piety requires, not only 
that we should possess a knowledge of God, and of the means 
of salvation, but that this knowledge should be progressive. It 
calls into active exercise pll the devout and holy affections of the 
sanctified spirit, and directs them to God, as the only worthy 
object of their adoration. These affections ere the soul of faith, 
without which, mere speculative belief, and all our services and 
observtmces, are valueless. Tl\e man of true piety loves God 
supremely, trusts in Him without rei^rve, and in all circum* 
stances pays implicit obedience to His commands. He will be 
careful to see that the light which has been kindled within 
is not extinguished by the deceitfulness of sin; and ^ill strive, 
by the diligent use of the means of grace, and ^specially by 
contmned end earnest prayer, to nourish and cherish it, so that 
it may shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

To the attainment and development of per|pnal piet^, the 
evils of fne present commercial system offer m^jr>iaqQoj|6 obsta - 
des; the mere serious, as it has been but too customary to over¬ 
look them, or to give them a more mxrsory consideration than their 
importance demands. We jiave iQst ourselves in generalities. 
Sufficiently rlive, perhupk; to gifi^t evils ''and their injurious 
effects, we jj^ve neglect tl^ multitude of lesser oaes, which 
are . dR the more dangerous firom their apparent ins^ghificilm^ie. 
Sahbath-lareaking*i srvearing,'' drunkemness, indffference to, cMb 
'Contempt' ^ /^hgion, gross violatjons cff moralit^;, are res^ls 
arhich ^orb our ot^nticii, '^en we should ra^heq^be working 
to Goonteiact the acl^ive influences around us which t^d tq 
develop and draw forth these^ corrupt tendencies of the hearh- 
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is true that the natural depravity of man is the grand cause 
indisposing tojthe reception of the truth. But it i^no less true, that 
there are* causes and circumstances at work in society, which 
-strengthen this aversion to God. Many of these have a nega¬ 
tive fir preventive character; they are not so much ttemptations 
to dra’v^ sfivay tl>e soul from God, as barriers erected in the path 
tloa^ leadb to Him. •A man may hear the word, but " the 
care oP this world, and the deceitfulness oferiches, choke the 

• word, aiM he becometh unfruitful.”* Even to the Ghristaan, 

, strengthened as he is by power from on high, this world is a 

scene oft greaC -twisL has* ever to watch and pray, that he 

• Aay not fall from me ^faith.* How perilous, then, is their con¬ 
dition, who have nothing but their owfi confused ideas of virtue 

• to guifie them; and how ceaseless should be our efforts t<f 
remove all obstacles which hinder the approach of the soul to God. 

, One of the most coifspicuous of these, and^ one which has 
great influence in the commercial world, is, the waht of time for 
serious reflection. While there have been many sudden con¬ 
versions, men being, as it were, at once brought to the knowledge 
of >the twith, we believe that this is not the ordinary course of 
the Hivine proceedings. Real piety ts not a transient fit of 
enthusij^im; nor like the morning cloud, which soon passes away. 
It results from a kilbwledge of God*and His will, and from the 
awakened desire to serve Him with ^11 our mind, and soul, and 
strength. In ojrder that jmen should become religious, it is of 
gretfc importance that they should have the opportunity of re¬ 
flecting on their condition, on the requirements of the perfect 
,lft«W)f God, and on the appointed means by which the claims of 

^ that law can be satisfiq^. But as business is now conducted, 
ippltitudes are so engrossed by it, its cares take so strong a 
l^ld upon their minds, that they give their attention*to nothing 
besides. With some men this is voluntary; with the greater 
numbSt it is* ^mpulsory, the fault mainly resting jyith the 
. eager to outstrip his rivals, an^to accumulate 

a fprtune. For this purpose h^ will keep his people at^Vork fifteen 
sir sixteen hours a day. And when, at jiine or ten o’clock in the 
evening, the labors ^of the day are -clps^, and the shopman, or 

• * clerk, ^inlcs how he shall flmploy th*e nour that ft his, before 

he retires Itn rest, he finds tha^ hisanind and body aresso jaded as 
•to^sincli^e him to mental exertipn. He then probably, to 
•bMak''t«tl*dull*monotony<)f his lok takes a eftunter in the streets, 
w^re it is *e|b{|jn 1^ can obtain neither physical Aov moral good. 
At the hour when he leaves busing, kit^ary insljtutea and 
j^ie^s are about closing, and religious services are over. This 
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last fact especially demands our attention. We ask professing 
Christians, who ^e employers, whether it is not thpir duty to see 
that all under them may have the opportunity of attending the 
house of God, at least, one evening in the course of the sijr 
working days of the week? They recommend them perhi^s to 
be regular in their attendance on the first day, and ^f^rce the 
duty and delight of observing it. ^hi% is very piibper ^xaild 
necessary ; but th^ public worship of Ck)<4 ought surely not to be 
confined to the Sabbath. *The prevalence of such a n^ion is an 
indication of a low spirituality in the Church. The Christian 
employer knows, from his own elneriehce. t^e b lessinare which 
result from attendance on the public ordinmi^s of the GospeF; • 
and it should be his aim to place those blessings within the reach 
all who sate connected with him. “ ** < 

Not only are young men generally prevented from attending 
religious services during the working-days of the week, but they 
have absolutely*no time for private meditation. ^ society offers 
us many advantages, it has likewise its drawbacks and its dan¬ 
gers. Constant association with our fellow-men, day after day, 
without the interposition of an hour's solitude, begets«a trifling 
and frivolous habit of mird. Casual converse with the multitude 
of men having different objects, manners, and disposition^, whom 
the man of business meet^ encourages mental dissipation. Afi 
society is now conetitute(|, their conversation, of course, is all 
respecting the fashions and doings of the present life. They are 
impatient of abstractions. They eschew principles. They <look 
with contempt on those whom thej< call “ day-dreamers” and 
star-gazers,” who are aspiring after a nobler life, and an i^i^ocr 
ruptible inheritance. The men of the ^yorld show that “ where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also.” Their positioj| is 
wholly in this life, and they avow it? From constant association 
with them, there is danger of being changed into their likeness. 
Occasio^ solitude—^periods set apart for self-^xaiminaticfti—are 
necessary to t^e health of the soul: this is prpii^ltifijJ'hr'TTpf 
’ rience of great and good of ^1 ages. When a man retfres 

for a time from the woyld, and meditates alone on his spiritual 
condition, he feels most strongly the presence of God. His sm 
in rejecting *the invitol^ons of thee^Gospel comes before him. and; 
his conscii^ce is arouaed; t^nd as .in (the silent hdhra of the 
night, when deep sleep Mle^ upon men, Eliphaz trenabled 
sight of an nnearthly visioii; so, in thee time of solituderiK!iIl^\», 
sinner ofktiixes be full of fear, as the spectre o| past ti^s- 
gresrions^ises befdi^a hiriL In the hurry and biistlf> of busmess, 
,amid the eag^ crowd ever ^manoeuvring and planning to g^ 
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wealth, the voice of conscience may be stifled; but when with¬ 
drawn from commotion, it makes itself |ieard. and reealla 
man to a sense of his immortality, and of a judgment to come. 
*Men of high spirituality and holiness have felt the benefit and 
even* the necessity of retirement. Our Saviour Himself ofteh 
withdrfw^rom the society of His disciples, that He might hold 
neaftr cc^nmunion with t^ Father. 

Althftugh religion is no complicated science, requiring sys- 
‘ tematic siudy for its oomprehension, ySt is hnowledge an essential 
, part of it. This knowledge may be simple in its character, con¬ 
versant aonly withe, Jhe few fiftidamental truths of the Christian 

• fftith; but still it nhist^ exist.* We have no authority for calling 
any man religious, who does not possesS this knowledge. Faith, 

• in fact,* which results from mere states of imnd, and is not base^ 


upon a knowledge of God and His revealed will, is a delusion, 
, One thing is certain—that no progress can be made in the reli¬ 
gious life, if ujeditation, prayer, and the study o^ Che Scriptures 
are neglected. We are to search the sacred oracles—which cer¬ 
tainly implies more than a cursory and languid perusal of them. 
We are sxhorted to pray without ceasing, to continue instant in 
prayer; and for this, time and opportunity are necessary. 
Everyvjhere in the sacred writings is the duty of extending our 
knowledge of God fend the plan of* salvation strongly enforced 
upon us. The Apostle Peter, at thg conclusion of his second 
epistle, after noticing the^destruiction to which ignorant pervert- 
ersfef the Scriptures are exposed, sets plainly before the Chris¬ 
tian disciple the way of escape, which is to “ grow in grace, and 
.in t?ie knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." Nor 
are the Scriptures lesj explicit as to our duty to cultivate a 
st^’ong and Uvely faith, and the holy and pure affections, which 
Ijave their origin in a heart regenerated by the pdWer of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Th?qucstioi^or us now to decide is,—Is our bu8ine|p so con- 
. rtnrti^d qj of the proper and habitual ful^lment of* these 

duties ? Is a sufficient portion of our time set apart for this 


purpose } This may, in somegcases, h^ answered in the affirma¬ 
tive ; but they form but a •small anuiority. Any one who has 
/remarked ^e late hour to Vhich numfiers of shfips are kept 
open, and*at the same time recollicts, that when they are closed 
is by no means at end,,may form ^ome idea of the 
r 'npfltitudes who are, in effect, doomed to mcfral slavery. 

Trade ■ jji ajl parts of E\^pe, long rogarded by the 
higher and inrofessional classes as a deeding employipent; and, 
oQcasionally, ^ this' day we have ^idence4;hat the feeling is not 
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quite extinct. While this notion is too puerile and ridiculous to 
be arg^ued againsj, it might be profitable to inquire in what it 
originated. Antipathies as well as affections are the result of 
some qualities in the exciting object. What is the cause of the' 
dfstaste for'tradiDg pursuits, shewn by the highly-educate(Fand 
aristocratic circles, and for that idea of inferiority attache#! to it, * 
which, in Russia, for example, reac^d sfch a point,Hhat %ny 
noble who engaged in it forfeited his rank.^ While w*@'believe 
this sentiment to be ond of the most foolish forms An which 
human pride has manifested itself, there are considerations which 
may serve to explain its existence.* Alf usefijJJpfior is4n itself 
highly honorable. It has indeed been jnsfituted by God, whd 
has ordained that, in the? sweat of our brow wc sh^l earn our 
Bread. And. there is something peculiarly ungraceful 'm the 
conduct of those who, exempted by prosperous circumstances 
from the necessity of working for their subsistence, affect a 
contempt for Industry. We are to bear in mind, ho>yever, that the 
mass of mankind judge of principles and systems by the conduct 
of those who profess, or practise them. There is a, dignity in 
labor, and honors and success attend it. “The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich.” '**Seest thou a man diligent in his busi¬ 
ness, he shall stiand before princes.” Still it is possible /or the 
industrial and trading clashes, by the forHiation of repulsive 
habits of mind and raanne^, to throw discredit upon trade itself 
in the opinion of those not engaged,in those pursuits. This 
prejudice against trade and traders, may be repelled as hdfety, 
partial, and unjustifiable. But although they who repel from 
their lips the invigorating draught of truth, when offered i»an.^ 
unsightly oup, fall into a serious en’or, is no less a fault to 
throw over the beautiful form of truth the robe of^uncouthnej^s 
and vulgarly. Why do we not sec more generally diffuse^ 
amongst trading communities, that politeness which springs from 
a good' Impart, and a respect for ourselves and pthers, anff that 
intelligence whiph ordinary good sense and obseiaraSJwijfii^y'^ive^ 
and which I4ads him who possesses it, to form a juster estimate, 
of his duties as a moral apd responsible agent. 

Constant engagement in •traffic aand barter has no elevating 
tendency. The endeavour to obifiin .the upper-hand of those 
with whom ive have to deal—4o mak,e g»od bargains—the hig¬ 
gling and scheming, and th/J thousaaid petty artifice?^, whidlj^in • 
these days of stern Competition arc unscrupulouslr resOrfbd 
tend to narro«v' the sphere, and to lessen tjie ^twngth of the 
intellect; ^at the same tibae, ^blunting the delicacy sf the moral 
sense. Tke consequence is, t|iat mental and moral obligations 

i flr 
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have been overlooked and slighted. The contracted round which 
the mind hits long been accustomed to take^ indisposes It to 
^ travel out of the beaten track. Having been exercised only upon 
fixing values, or upon speculation in the stocks, it turns with 
reluctance to consider the higher problems of existdiice. As a 
' man xMha has bden thus devoted to business, and there are many 
su(?li, apiroaches the^onalusion of his life, the question will force 
itself uijnn him. Am I prepared for t^e futiKSe that awaits me ? 
It is well if, even thdn, awakened to his lost condition, he flies at 
once to Him, who now,offers Himself as his Saviour, and will 
phortly*be his Butrin very many instances, the wcarld 

and its interests hold their wretched worshipper with too firm a 
grasps the chain is too strongly rivetted to be broken. PerhaM 
his place of business* is ornamented with maxims inculcating tne 
saving of time. He has been the first there at an early hour of 
the morning, and the last to leave the place at pight. Wliat an 
infatuation is^hat which strains, every nerve to gather together 
a little gold, and makes no provision to secure the blessings of 
eternity! • 'ITius is the necessity of consecrating a portion of each 
day to •religious duty clearly apparent. It is a religious duty 
itself. We have endeavoured to point*out the fatal consequences 
of an«^ing business to monopolize the affections and powers of 
the soul; and wo Have done so, with the intention of arousing a 
jealousy for its immortal interests. #We would see the spirit of 
reljgion introduced into ljusinefs; and the method and perse¬ 
verance of business carried into religion. To carry this out in 
practice, it is necessary that there should be stated times for 
reh)!^ious duties, which periods should be adhered to, with the. 
same scrupulous exaciness as the appointments of business. It 
is true that *bur whole lives^hould be one act of reli^ous service; 
♦hat, “ whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do^e are to do 
all t^ the glory of God.” But this general precept in no way 
^exonerates u^^^m the special duties w'bich we are qpmipanded 
"tp fulfill Y^*lhany act as though such were ihe case. They 
admit the general proposition, that their lives should be holy, and 
,yet neglect the use of the Appointed means to promote piety. 
They profess to observe a gfineral iay, pnly to break it in all its 
porticula^^; as we have h^rd Sabbath-breakerf justify their 
coi^uduct by the assertion, that Hi days are equally holy. The 
tsuth is,’that unless a definite time is fixed upon dmly, and 
rigidly adlj,el;ed to, the filaims of buftness will l>ecome constantly 
more pressiSgf and religion be forgotten altog-ether. He who 
professed consecrate all his life to it, wlllnnd, on sislf examina- 
^ fion, that ha has been living without Qbd in the world. It is 
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tl»e plain duty of employers to give the employed time and 
oppdrtunity for religious improvement. This, simple justice 
requires from them. If not themselves Christian men, 'they must. 
Bee they are, at least, not justified in placing obstacles irj the 
way of others, to prevent them from obtaining a knowledge- of 
the truth. With truly Christian employers, there c^*‘*be no 
need to press the question. Not only Vill they orep every 
facility to those untier thejn for the attainment and advjfncernent 
of piety, but they will also, by their exampfe, and the exertion of 
their influence, seek to lead them ipto tlvj right way. 

We have already had occasion tp remark jttie great benefit of 
retirement, showing how^ much spiritual'^ good may be derived 
from it. Of course, in itself, retirement w nothing; bul^where 
the seeds of truth have been implanted in the heart, it affords a 
Boil favourable to their growth. In the whirl and bustle of busi¬ 
ness, they are liable to be dispersed and lost If they germinate, 
it is only as ftie flower which opens its budding *beauty to the 
morning sun, and droops and dies before the evening has come. 
The atmosphere of the world is ungenial to the development of 

spiritual life. Silence and solitude tend to 

« 

• “ Nurse the tender thoup^ht 

To reason; and cm reason build rcsoive, 

That column of true majesty in man.” 

I 

When light first rises on a soifi long* buried in the darkness of 
Bin, it is apt to think, that could other men see that light, they 
would hail it with gladness. But the men of the world listen to 
narratives of such experiences with cold and chilling iudifferfllce, 
and show that they have neither part Xor lot in the matter. 
The crowd, ^ch eagerly bent on some phantom joy—butterflies 
shaping their course wherever some fancied sweet is to b€ 
gathered—have no sympathy with the serious and the giyatest 
realities of life. They^regard the truly religious 153 ^ asdis¬ 
turber of their p^easureR, and exert against himfflSlthe f^S^rces 
of ridicule and contempt. They will tolerate a feeble piety,* if 
such it may be called, wlwch comjfromises principle by allowing, 
to pass unchallenged words tfnd actions which merit its rebuke. 
But the true soldier of the CIfoss, wBo marches intrepidly forward 
in the road sftt before hica, tnu^ expect t <5 encounter opposition. 
He wijl feel the necessity of constantly renewing his strength, 
he will find much to ^iscourtige him in his interco*urre with the 
world. His iflotive^, hovjever pure and di^nte&'e'Stod, will be 
misrepresented. He vfill often, like Ahdiel amid the rebel host 
of Satan, have to uphoh^. single-handed, the honour and glory tff 
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the Saviour. If of a sensitive character, it is impossible that he 
should not sometimes feel depressed at the Jiostility displayed 
towards him. There is no grief more poignant than that expe- 
’ rienced bj the young and susceptible heart, when the kindest 
actions are spumed, and its good wishes and prayers treated 
* yith tfoltempt'. The young Christian, however, need not be 
di^earuned at this;* H,!; Divine Master endured all that malice 
and opwsition could invent; “ He was desf^ed and rejected of 
men; a^Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” Surely it 
is enough if ^the servaqj; be as his Master, and the disciple as his 
^Lord. • I'he youthful convert is not left to combat alone; the 
Spirit of grace and gonsolation will support him: and, thus 
armed, he can with calmness " face a frowning world.” 

There is no time fo which he looks forward with more deligltt, 
than the few moments he can spend alone with God, and in com¬ 
munion with his own heart. But it is a serious evil, that in 
many large houses of business^ this opportunity'can seldom be 
enjoyed. During the day, the Christian best shows his piety by ’ 
the industry and zeal with wliich he serves his employer; and it 
would «not be right to allow even the reading of the Bible to 
inteHcre with his duty. But when the labours of the day are 
over,«hli should be allowed the opportunity of ^spending an hour 
or two alone. are aware of tne difficulty of practically car¬ 
rying this out in a large establishment; but it is a subject well 
worthy the consideration of those employers who have already 
d5ne much for tlie spiritual welfare of those under them. 

fl. —Associates. —Constant association even with good 
men, to.the deprivatipn of all retirement, is an undesirable state 
A)f life. Bat in the case ]jefore us, the young Christian, or the 
•hopeful enquirer, is thrown into society every way^fitted to cor- 
rup^and harden the heart. Nor is he ever beyond the range of 
their influence^ Even when he retires to*rest, and wo^ld willingly 
' exel^Cite hif wjiiughts upon sacred subjects, hg* is compelled to 
listen to conversation, of which it is not speakingftoo harshly to 
say, that it frequently runs«into impiety and licentiousness. If 
his principles and, feelings^become Jcryiwn, as they soon will be, 
his position becomes still niore unenviable. The? enmity of the 
human Iieart to the manifestati^ of religion in ajnother, reveals 
itself in *a thousand petty annoyances which cannot be described, 
'they are^uilderstood, and doubtless remefnbered, by all who have 
experienced them. The ribald jpst, the empty sneer at religious 
ordinance!, the impiftation of hypoifritiaaf motives* the constant 
•assertion tl^^t scepticism is the^prero^iitive of manhood, and the. 
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undisguised contempt shewn to all who walk by faith, are some 
of the forms in jvhich the opposition of the worldly-minded 
manifests itself. 

To the Christian, who is well rooted and grounded in the truth, 
this opposition may he harmless; it may even, if he is of. a 
prayerful and watchful spirit, be made conducive to his^jriritual ‘ 
advancement. It may stimulate him Ao higher aspirations after 
the divine life, and io greater zeal in the cause of Chrik! But 
on the other hand, while, like a lofty cliff, he presents an appa¬ 
rently unbroken front to the ocean of c<gTuption, ^hose billows 
break around him, the process of disintegration may be pfoceed-, 
ing. The consistency of his character jnay be impaired; the 
rock which appeared so firm may crumble away. If he has per- 
uhtted self-sufficiency'to obtain an influence over his mind, he 
will be thrown off his guard, and will be unprepared to sustain 
the attacks of the world. When he Icasf expects it he may find 
the enemy in possession of the citadel. The declension of the 
soul from goodness, while a deeply mournful subject, is yet one 
full of instruction and warning. It is not generally at'once that 
it submits to sinful temptation. It does not suddenly'forsake 
“ wisdom’s ways,” and walk boldly in the broad road ; but begins 
by slightly and •occasionally wandering from the path ^)f life. 
And there is nothing which so contributes td' this deviation as 
evil companionship! For afi the very moment when the eternal 
interests of the soul are in jeopafdy, wq, may he under the delu¬ 
sion that we are merely gratifying an amiable feeling, or showing 
a sociality of temper, by taking part in the pleasures of our 
friends. Very often indeed, a kind and amiable disppsitioiF is 
the source of dangea* to the young Christian. He has.an aver¬ 
sion to being thought morose and unsocial ; and to avoid such a 
reputation hd is led to share in schemes and actions, which, one 
calm reflection, he disapproves. They may not be posiy,vely 
vicious, but they are of re, character highly inimic^fl^ spirituality 
of mind. That ^jey are so will soon be evidewff^ hi^^TJtor^' 
declension, will listen in silence to immoral expressions 
which he once openly condemned, tend actions, which he.knows ^ 
to be sinful, will he suf^rpd* to pafcs unrep^pved, and to this 
extent at least he countenanced. Whep' this stage has beert reached, 
the descent isc^apid into the ” elror of thewicked.” It is acce¬ 
lerated by the influience of his., companions in the same'house of 
business; and the morh.so, as many of them may be pitelligeat 
young men, theugh theoretic professors of the mar£fiity founded 
on the false* philosop!hyi wh*ich asserts the sufficiency*^of human 
nature to purify and save^tself. 
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To sufch views as these the youthful mind, when but slightly 
cultivated, is •singularly prone. The presumption of a partially 
enlightened ignorance is well known; and it is a truth, “ that 
fools^rush .in where angels fear to tread.” In this age especially, 
so remarkable above all preceding ones for a restless spirit of 
’ettquiryt fhere is a likelihood of being led away by shallow 
realbner.4 who make •it t!>eir boast that they call in question all 
the principles of religion, morals, and |ocictyi^ Investigation we 
know is not only a rfght but a duty: and no progress can be 
made in science, or evei^in sphituality, without it. But what we 
, jompla^ of is, not that investigation is carried too far, but thait 

* it is not carried further* When truths ^are offered for our recep¬ 
tion, pjjrporting to be the Word of God, we are commanded tQ ^ 

* search the Scriptures whether these things are so; but this is 
one of the last authorities that many think of consulting. The 

* opponents of the Bible s^dom condescend to read it. We are to 

‘‘prove all tWngs,” but at the same time to “hold fast that 
which is good.” But this is a very different spirit from that of 
modern scepticism, which would exclude God from his own 
universe*; it is the spirit of well-directed inquiry which is opposed 
to that atheistic temper which, like tlfe moping owl, to borrow 
the lar^age of Coleridge— , * 

“ Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue fringed-lids, afld holds them close, 

And hooting at4he glorious sun in heaircn, 

• Cries out, ‘ Where is it ? ’ ” 

Very frequently sceptical opinions are embraced by young men 
from*persotial vanity; from a desire to exhibit to others their • 
independence and supefior sagacity. In this case the^ cannot be 
cdhsidered as inquirers after truth—as those who seeking 
iMter God if haply thej may find Him. On the contrary, we find 
in th6*n an arrogance and dogmatism far greater than was ever 
q^iow^l W any;,<;;i|^ of the religionists wbom*they sabitteily oppose. 

.The man wh^,'*with seriousness and sobriety, ^ntgrs upon the 
inVe.stigation of religious subjects, deserves respect?^ he is doing 
that which is enjoined upon* him by God Himself. But the 
.temper and conduct*of such,a man will be wholly^diverse from 

* that of the numerous, and, -we |^, increasing class of unbe¬ 
lievers, who, while entertaining some loose and geiferal concep¬ 
tion of Qt jfresiding Deity, deny thp fact of ^ revelation, as well as 
the*<trutb that it reveals*; question the inflmortalit;^ of the soul; 
and acknow^e^l^ no law of duty bu| thefr own interests and 
inclinations. Some of them, indeed, deny the existence of a 
g^ritual substance, distinct in its natuie from matter. They 
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maintain that man is a piece of finely arranged material mechan» 
ism 'and nothing* more The danger to the young' disciple from 
association with men holding these opinions, is augmented, when 
their characters are what is commonly termed moral and respect¬ 
able ; when they show a regard for the decencies of life; and 
are free'from the grosser vices. Their virtues ate so.maiiy false' 
jewels, which dazzle the understanding, anfl draw it otflfrorrfthe 
consideration of motives apd principles on which alone r|(al good¬ 
ness can be founded. Piety, that is worth;f the name, must be 
based on Christian princijdes—it u^ust spring from, love to God, 
and a desire for His glory- To r^st on any other foundation jp , 
to build upon the sand. ^Therefore must*the Christian beware of 
substituting a lifeless morality for faith. He must conj;inually 
renew the inner life by “ celestial fireand, keeping a watch 
over the heart, and seeing that all is right there, he cannot fail 
to exemplify, in his daily walk and conversation, that he is a 
child of God. Having a sure word of prophecy,«an unalterable 
standard by which all actions can be tested, he will not be too 
much attracted by a moral behaviour, which originates only in a 
desire to win the applause of ourselves and others. * 

Nor will the corrext ^performance of social and civil 'duties 
excite his highest admiratipn if the one thing is waAting ; of 
blind him to the irreligious sentiments it is^iossible to entertain 
even with apparent moral excellence. And, in association daily 
with his companions in business, he# will be cautious how he 
assents to principles, simply because they ore advocated by men 
of unblemished repute. He has the law and the testimony, and 
his duty is clear. The trumpet that summons him tq, the Chris¬ 
tian conflict gives no uncertain sound. • The star that rose on 
the expectant gaze of the eastern esages when th^y sought the 
child Jesus, shines, to the eye of faith, with an ever brightening 
glory. The Sun of Righteousness, which, to the limited ^iew of 
man, first rosp in obscurity, has hurst upoi»> ^e nations in 
unclouded m^eety. *‘The mountains and thS*Mls out 

before Him dnto singing, and all the trees of the field clap their 
hands.” Th6 Lord is a eun ; and to those who walk uprightly 
is the unfailipg source «ff ispiritual life. “ He will guide them^ 
by His counsel.” ^ But if th^ light of this gloriou#*Sun is to 
reach us, w?* must not be buried in the depths of a vast forest of 
cares and ambitibns^ nor, Ifee the ’miner, continue "Vvorking in 
darkness, careless and undbsirous of beholding tHe Ipght of rflay. 
To those whd walk.uprigjitly# not with their th*u^hts and affec¬ 
tions bent» downwards to the earth, this sun is ever visible—it 
knows no eclipse, and* I'hall nsver set. , * ^ 
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When the Christian feels doubtful as to the course he should 
take, he has only to look upward, into an unoJouded heaven, to 
^be reassuted. In the darkest night of his pilgrimage, through 
the ijiost perplexing and intricate ways, a light is offered for his 
feet and a lamp for his path. He is not only the 'receiver of 
gk)^-ohl is to ‘give it forth. It is his to shine as a light in the 
world. ^ r The path bf the* just is as a shining light.” Indeed, 
BO plenwous is the provision made,by diiSikie grace, and so 
glorious the promise^ that it is matter for surprise how any one 
who has once,been maefe free^ in Christ can return agiun to the 
, Allies of the world. Yet .irreligious books, and a frivolous 
disposition of mind, sometimes contribute to this result; but we 
are persuaded that the great majority of such backalidings ar^ 
attributable to bad companionship. ‘ 

It is of course necessary, in business, that intercourse should 
be held with men of no religion. There can be no such thing as 
seclusion frorA the world; nor,*if there could,* would it be 
desirable. Man is, by nature, a social being. When Christ was 
upon earth he passed a life of labour and active beneficence.. 
And th(^’ who, on pretence of fostering the religious life, exclude 
men from all intercourse with the worlfl, act against the precepts 
and exftthple of the Founder of Christianity. Bht, though this 
intercourse is nece^ary, we are not to shut our eyes to the evils 
and dangers by which it is accompanied. On this point the 
language of the Scriptures is most distinct and explicit; and we 
arc convinced, from the multiplied exhortations and warnings 
given on this subject, that the inspired writers regarded inter- 
couil'lfe with the wicked as one of the most formidable obstacles 
that presents itself Mi the Christian’s course. “^Enter not 
into the path of the wicked* and go not in the way^f evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” “ If 
sinne)f entice thee, consent thou not. My son walk not thou in 
^he way with ^i«ra; refrain thy foot fronf their gath.”* ** Be ye 
not un^ually ^ked together with unbelievers : rfor what fellow¬ 
ship hath righteousness witii unrighteousness ? an^ what com- 
pmnion • hath light with dai^ness ?”* The avoidance of evil 
associates is enjoined as a di^y, an J Ides^ngs are annexed to the 
observanq^ of the command ; while, at the same time it is 
regarded as an essential element in the Chnstiah character. 
“Blessed‘is the man who* walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, im?’* standeth In the way <3f sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the sdbmful.” The Psalmist ^ays,-^*' f)dj)art from me 
ye wicked men; for I will keep the commdhdmeuts of my God.” 
8hch are soin*; of the testimonies of Scr^ure ; and they should 
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encourage, in the Christian, an habitual spirit of watchfulness 
and'praycr. Foii while his affections may not'be positively 
alienated from God, the exercise of them may, the evil^ 
influence of his associates, become weak and feeble. His piety, 
instead of* advancing towards maturity with a strong and 
vigorous ^owth, will be sickly and stunted ; displaying Imt little 
of that luxuriance and beauty whiol* we Acpect to seAin a*soul 
watered by the RiilSfer of I^ife. His eiyoymcnt of religiius ordi¬ 
nances wdl be decreased; and, instead ofl progressing daily in 
the knowledge of Christ, he will ^becoijie slationqry, if he does 
not absolutely retrograde. As on p cold and wintry dajf motiop . 
is essential to the warmth and health of Jthe body, so is it with 
^e soul existing in a wor\d remote from the centre of spiritual 
life and heat.* Stagnation, if it does not destroy religious life in * 
the soul, will cripple its energies. Safety is to be found only in 
advancement. AVe are to “ go on unto perfection,” Travellers " 
who have ascended high mountains, or who have been otherwise 
exposed to the effects of severe cold, have felt an overpowering 
.sensation of drowsiness creep over them, to which, if*they yield, 
they know that death will be the consequence. Thus, tdo, is the 
Christian often tenjpted “to cease from the conflict, to lay ^own 
his arms, and td resign himself to a disgraceful and dhwgerous 
repose. But he should remember that it is *he that persevereth 
to the end that shall be saved, and that in due season he shall 
reap if he faint not. * • 

In the material universe, absolute rest does not exist. F^om 
the sunbeam, which travels at the rate of two hundred thousand 
miles in a second of time, to the lefty mountain, whi(^ seefffe so 
firmly based as to have been called “ eternal,” all is- in move¬ 
ment. The thousands of worlds hui^ up in the firrftament above 
us, move on through the centuries with a sublime order; tha^r 
are as constant and regular in their movements, and as iqpgnifi- 
cent in tlteir g^ory, a8*when to the rapt ear of Vi^Psjilmist they 
declared the glory of God, and their words went^fSrEh to^?fe ends 
of the worliii And while there has been no cessation to their 
harmony, the earth has gone its (baseless rounds. Tho genera¬ 
tions of men, in one vast and unbroken proctssion, have marched ^ 
onwards to tlieir rest. We treading on the dust dj departed • 
nations. Hhman hearts, however virtuolls and strong, 

** Still ^ike muflfed drums arc l>eating 
Fuiferal ntarchos to the grave.” 

♦ * 

But death becomes thp source* of life. ^ ^ 

Speaking of the changes in constant progress around us from 
chemical agencies, ProfSssor Rivynes remarks ; " We are alreaclv; 
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permitted to see, more or less perfectly, many links of this won¬ 
derful chain pf actions. We see the carbonic acid, water,.and 
ammonia,.bone, earth, and the alkalies, restored to the air and the 
’earth by the breathing of the animal during life, and by the 
decay of its body after death, employed in forwarding4he growth 
end m^jnJenance of another and different race of organic beings 
—tke vc/letables, nanjely, of the field and forest, which, under 
the inflti^ce of the sun’s decompose thj| carbonic acid and 

• ammonia, restore a gj^eat part of the dxygen to the atmosphere, 
and cm])loy the remaining elements in the formation of those 
comi)lictted products of orgarrtc life, which art yet in vain endea- 

• fours to imitate. Life and ’death succeed, and are dependent 
upon each other; the individual perishfes, but the race remains.” 

• Science has been able to discover no fixed or immoycable paxtiefe 
in the universe. 

This motion, which is«the universal characteristic of the works 
of God. is impressed also upon His noblest work—the human 
soul. It may well be doubted, whether it is possible for the 
soul to remain in a purely quiescent state ; a tendency to such a 
state is opposed to improvement: and the virtues and powers of 
the soul are not exempt from that ]#,w of development which 
govern;^ i3very other department of creation. Hence, if we find 
we are not advancisig in the Divinef life, in all probability we are 
fulling back again into the world, however backward and reluc¬ 
tant we may be to recognise the fact. The first duty, on dis¬ 
covering that such is our position, is, to separate at once and 
entirely from those who have been instrumental in drawing us 
froiryGiod. In houses of business, it is not possible for a young 
man to be physically al|sent from the society of those jvhom it is 
hjp duty to ,avoid; but he may be separate from them in the 
^irit of his mind. At the same time, his conduct towards them 
should be such as a desire for their eternal welfare will prompt. 

An*estimate of the evils of the presqpt system o^ business 
. WouljXi%erefoi^ incomplete, if it did,not class^'fevil-companion- 
shjp as one of the greatest ojbstaclea to the attainramt and deve¬ 
lopment of personal piety. 'J'hough not an evil peculiar to the 
bommcrcial system, since it operates* in all ranks and occupations, 

/ it yet marks its effects in thikt system* tSo specially? ta he passed 
over in edhsidering the,subjecfc of^his essay. In laijge houses of 

• business particularly, whera young men reside,together, and are 
therefore constantly thrown into eaph o^)aer’s society, this evil 
wil/’produce (»it| natural results. We have gi’yten it somewhat 
prominent notice, because we believe“that •femployera haj^e the 
ppwer greatly to mitigate its influence. Rut to this end a great 
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change must take place in what we may term, the narrow eti¬ 
quette of the commercial world. The employer iqust feel, that 
when his bill of ^salaries and wages is settl^, he has not dis¬ 
charged all his obligations: the most weighty of these remain* 
for settlement, and cannot be paid in gold. He stands in dela¬ 
tions to ithose whom he superintends, which demandlfq^ thein 
proper fulfilment as much care and c^nscieiitiousness aa those of 
the family or the 8||ite. '*'* |' 

The em^oyed, indeed, Miave a prior claim,to his regara. They 
it is who, by their labour and skUl, furnish him with the means 
of sustaining his position in socitfty. He enters *bu8in«ss, per¬ 
haps, with a small capital, which, "iiy their industry, is rapidl^ ' 
augmented. Due allowance being made for the benefit of his 
(fwm superintendence - and skill, it is yet true that the incfease of < 
his gains is mainly owing to their exertions. We arc afraid tliat 
this fact is often willingly put out of view. We admit reluctantly 
a truth, which'we conceive runs counter to our inte^jests. Though 
much senseless theorising has taken place on the rights of labour, 
still we are to remember that labour has its rights. These true 
rights are not opposed to the interest of the capitalist, bet are in 
accordance with it; and ^ enlightened employer will always be 
their most strenuous defender. If a Christian man, he will need 


no Act of Parliament to compel him to give tiberal remuneration 
to those who deserve it. the existing laws of society, he has 
a right to obtain labour at as cheap a rate as possible; but it 
does not follow that he is justified in always exercising that right. 
A higher law steps in to control him. Let the wealthy employer 
turn his attention to those passages of Scripture, wher% the 
claims of t^ie poor are enforced. They |U’e very numerous, and 
are profitable for reproof and instruction. He will rise from tjje 
perusal of them, not the advocate *of an equal distribution 
property, but with the resolve, that his high responsibilities shall 
be faithfu^ di6charge4> &Qd that his hands shall be pur9 from 
fraud and opprefesfon. » ^ * . 

Whether or not labour is at present adequately remunerated, 
is a question upon which we shall iiot now enter; but in either 
case, it is the duty of eve^ amployor to encourage a^ moral and 
religious behaviour in alf wliom he attperintends. It matters not' 
if he be a m^u making no religious profession, his dut^ remains 
the same. Whatever his personal liie may be, he cannot be in¬ 
sensible to the advantages in^hich religion offers to> its followers; 
and he should* beware how, in additiou to burthering his con¬ 
science, .with his owfi#tralfagre8sion8, he incurs the rtiproaches of 
those whom he has seduced by his evil examiile. • « 

a, -t * f, 
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An employer has immense influence, either for good or for 

evil. He can give a tone to the whole conversation and margaers 
of his esl^lishment. He can encourage, by*his support and 
•commendation, those who are walking in the right way; with 
the rtckleSs he can exert his authority, to prevent any .open mani^ 
festatio^ nf iminorality, while, at the same time, he “ allures to 
brighter worlds, and Jeads the way.” It is his interest to set a 
good cjt^ple to the emplojj^, for he will work best who works 
from the highest motives. Besides, it^Ul in&rease his influence, 
for goodness must always awaken respect. Obedidhce may be 
yieldedato aifthority anil power from a variety of motives; but 
‘ #hen he who exercises that*authority, does so in the spirit of 
moderation and good-i??rill—when he »exempliflie8 those virtues 
» which ^ve grace and dignity to character—he will win th«.* 
regard of those under him, and obtain their best exertions. 
Knowing that pure ard upright conduct will be favourably 
regarded by ^lim, a strong motive will be held out to the 
employed to follow the right; hnd they will have the satis-^ 
faction of, feeling, that while they are gratifying him th^ 
are doii^g so in accordance with the soundest dictates of their 
consciences. 

I ' ^ 

III. — Phtsicai^ Exhaustion ‘Inducing an Apathktic 
Spirit in regard to Spiritual Things. —In considering the 
obstacles to piety presented by/>ur Commercial system, we must 
not* omit the physical evifs occasioned by over-employment. As 
it is true of the body, that if one member suffer all the members 
suffiijj with it, so is it true of man collectively, that the mind and 
body reaeff on each other. . - - - 

Every day shews us how the smallest physical inconveniences 
yill affect the temper and minds of men of no mean under¬ 
standing. Bodily indisposition, even changes in the weather 
or teiiiperature, may render a man pdtulant and morose, who 
©ther;:i|e is agreeable companion. And, cn th^ contrary, 
general benevolence and amiability of charadter onay be the 
result largely of a happy ^ysical constitution. The mode in 
which mind acts upon matter, or ip fetum is affected by it, is 
now, ande probabl/ will remain, a n^stfery. But.tthat this re¬ 
ciprocal influence exists theane cjai be no question. And the 
point thaj^t now claims our attention, is whether the physical 
exhaustion produced by over-em^pyment does not disincline 
the'mind 1c\j the consideration of religious truth. One of the 
most impo*tan? questions suggested* by^tbis topic would he— 
Are those who are kept at work till the sabbath morning, foi^such 
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is often the case, in a suitable state of body and mind to enter 

upop the religious duties of that day ? 

We believe thit this subject has not yet received the amount 
of attention it merits. Mismanagement of the body and per-* 
versions of its faculties are acts of immorality, whi<^ nolf only 
entail bodily derangement, but depress and weaken #hg mor^ 
powers. Hence, one of the principal mea|}s used in me teeat- 
ment of the insane, consists in fifniishing the body^ftnd the 
senses with pleasing occupations, in order^to draw off the mind • 
from the contemplation of distressing subjects. A late writer 
remarks, that “ discernible materiaWesiofl, such as •inflammation, 
softening, hardening, or other alteration in the ’structure of tlft 
brain, is not essential to insanity any m6rc than it is to the im¬ 
pulses which lead to crime; but it is also proved that thistaalady • 
is experienced almost exclusively by persons whose temperament 
has been mismanaged; for hereditary transmission, bad educa- , 
tion, and mornl disorder, which are the common causes assigned, 
all imply that the will has not been directed aright in the use 
of the body. If we look a little closely into the;, action of 
physical agents on the brain, we shall discover that thfs mental 
excitement always involves the mortd feelings, and that the 
intellect works,^ with the affections, and, therefore, %p^ording 
to the habit of the conscience will be the« conclusions of our 
reason. Hence we shall understand the importance of instruc- • 
tion in correcting our wifis ir^ relation to sensation, and the 
propriety of rectifying desire by true knowledge and suitable 
employment; for according to the habits and principles in which 
the will is trained, must be our consent or resistance t^any 
' hifiuenoe acting on the organization con^rned in our passions. 
Thus our endurance of temptation will indicate thQ state of o^r 
faith and loi^e as regards any object,*and the test of our charat 
ter will demonstrate that our condemnation is rightly determined 
by the use jve have feade of instruction and exam^e, in 
,the empftyment of our bodies.”* For the ^alf^e of glMimess . 
in metaphysical ^enquiries, it has been customary to divide aUd 
subdivide the human faculties. Consequently, the notion has 
been induced, that the vhriqus powers of the mind and body 
are separatetiexistences,* vfliich can* each operate iiK^gpendently 
of the othqp. Careful obselvatiiJn, hojyever, tends* to show 
their inseparable ^ union; and it is highly probable that every 
action we perform isflueneps in some ^ay or other the moral 
feelings. « c * « * * 

Hoiy, unfitted tiwJ poul* is For spiritual or intellectual enjoy- 
* * ' ,*!>?. Moore. , 
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ment when the body is wearied and exhausted, is too well 
known to require proof. But in spite of this knowledge a dis¬ 
graceful indifterence still prevails as to the evils of excessive 
emploj^ent. We have expended millions of money in the godlike 
enterprise of striking the shackle from the slave, in proclaiming 
to«the jv4rld that wherever English dominion extends, there 
the jMnciole is upheldf that.^an can hold no property in man. 
But there is yet a mightier work to be accooqplished. Another 
' Emancipation Act must be passed. Not indeed to be registered 

• in the courts ^of parlian^ent, but in the hearts of those who 
^wield tHe commercial dcstini^ of this country. From them 

' must come those measures, which, b^ decreasing the worry 
» and toil of business, shall enable the immortal spirit to hold 
•communion with its 'Divine Author. Our' forefathers, in tJie* 
council and on the battle-field, contended for freedom to worship 

• God. Through, many a*dark and tempestuous day they upheld 
the standard of religious freedom, and secured "for it, after 
many sufferings and struggles, a complete and permanent 
triumph. The contest is over; no political power interferes 
between ^s and our approaches to our Maker, But a mightier 
powei'ha.s interfered, the stronger and the more to be dreaded, 
as it sh(^s itself in society under the garb of wirtue. Mam¬ 
mon eclipses all otlftr tyrannies by its insidious and captivating 
power. And it is the solemn duty <jf all, in an age so prone 
to the worship of gold, ^d so* ready to sacrifice truth on its 
altafs. to assert the rights of the human soul, which Mammon 
so mercilessly trami)les under foot. The first and chief of those 
rightu»is, t^iat it should have the opportunity of worshipping 
God and enjoying the •blessings of a Sabbath; and«that with 
a mind not depressed by carg, nor a body enfeebled by excessive 
t<iil. Does our commercial system allow of this ? We flo not hesi¬ 
tate to^ say that in an immense number pf cases it does not. 

History shews'^hat progression is the law of society,^nd that 
•every has ifSipeculiar mission. To the prese;pt e{K)ch, seems 
to have been assigned the task of solving social problems, which 
are among the most momentcpus that ^an engage the attention 
of man. It was loug the (SUstom,«to^ ^ttribufe social evils to 
Tpolitical causes. More corrlitt thinking, added to^n increased 
knowledge of those evite, has led ^eu to see that Irfie origin of 
them is their own breasts; in depraved affections and a perverted 
will. .The vjpe^ which they charged against ufen in power, they dis¬ 
cover are theif ovyn. They find, oi\ looking into their hearts, that 
self-intereat,^n the lowest sense of tliat ferm^ is supremii. are 

conscious of an inclination to mak^mone^-getting the one Goject 
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of life, and to test the worth of everything that comes under 
their notice by^its money-value. The stronghold which this 
passion takes upon the mind, renders men indifferent, not only 
to religion, but even to common humanity. The following is an 
extract from the evidence of William Uastrick, given before 
Mr. Sfdler’s Committee, in 1832 :—“ Was it not fo^d necper- 
sary to beat children, to keep tij,^ up«to their empWn'jfent ? 
Certainly. Did the beating increase towards evening? Their 
strength relaxes more towards the evening; they get tired, and 
they twist themselves about on their legs, and stand on the sides 
of their feet. When you w'ere employed as an overlooker, and 
had to superintend those children, was ijot the employer aware 
that you had to stimulate them to labor by severity ? Certainly 
^e was ; and* it is always considered indikpensable. Would he 
himself rather urge to that course than to the contrary ? His 
object was, in every case, to get a certain quantity of work done 
by some meftns or other; but when it was necessary for the 
overlooker to use severity, he had to bear the stigma, and not 
the master. Did you not find it very irksome to your feelings to 
take those means of urging the children to the work ? Esctrernely 
so ; I have been compelled to urge them on to work, when’ 1 felt 
they could not«bear it: but I was obliged to make them strain 
every nerve to do the work ; and I can say, I'havc been disgusted 
with myself and situation.^ I felt myself degraded, and reduced 
to the level of a slave-driver iif' such ^ cases ’’ Such is the bru¬ 
talizing effect of Mammon ; and such arc the dark deeds which 
it makes its devotees perform. This gross state of oppression 
has to some extent been remedied. But the real cure i[.“to be 
effected orjy by the substitution m our system of business, of the 
spirit of Christian charity for a graspi^ug and sordid selfishness. 

Were the evil effects of excessive employment confined to the 
body, they would be deplorable enough. But they go beyond; 
they givq.an impetus f>to the downward tendency of the" heart, 
and plunge itdeeper and deeper into dcpra^^ity. Op|)re8sed 
and irritated, the mind breaks awyy from moral control; and 
incapacitated for the c^lm delights of reflection and study, 
plunges into forbidden pleasures. Hence the large consumption 
of destructive stimulants in manufecturing districts.» The con¬ 
sequences resulting from indulgence in «these, form a catalogue 
of woes. The bodily health,is impaired, want and wretchedness' 
are the guests of hoft^;, the moral sentiments are'debased; the 
mind participates in the deqay and ruin of the body, and the 
noblar^^oMjers of tlie«»soul, which should have aspird'd to heaven, 
are levelled with the du^t. Mary are led into the vice of drunkevi- 
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ness by physical exhaustion ; while the number of those who, 
without positwely becoming inebriated, have fq^med the practice 
of frequent dram-drinking, is very great. We need not point 
’ out how dangerous is the state of a soul clouded by this sin. 
'»» The clisorganisation of the moral ideas is complete, and the faint 
traces i^^.yet remained of the image of GdH are effaced. Theirs 
is a*terrible responsibility '9r.l|o have contributed to this moral 
desolation, or who have not done all in thei» power to prevent 
it. ■ Even if a man has l6st all sense of his own immortality, and 
all regard for his eternal,interest, he should beware how he drives 
^ others ifito a like infatuation. ^ He cannot be ignorant that he is 
' mfiing with a Being, wjio, though long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness, yet wields the sceptre of perfect and immutablg 
•justice.* And whatever may be the motive that*leads him to 
refuse the offers of mercy, and to defy the power of his Maker 
• in his own case, he musf see to it, that he does not drag others 
into the same abyss of ruin wkh himself. 

Happily for our country there arc numbers of employers who 
reverence the laws of God, who refuse to worship the golden 
image before which so many prostrate themselves; and who, 
undaizled by the pomp and splendourbof this life, have formed a 
rig^t esthnate of the glory hereafter to be revealdd. Their object 
is not to obtain a fcf tune by oppression and fraud; or to establish 
a reputation for wealth on the ruins #»f the moral and religious 
natures of those who serv^ thenf. On the contrary, they follow 
clolhly in the footsteps of their divine Master ; and holding out 
the hand of brotherhood and fellowship to those who are hesi- 
tatin^arougid them, say, “ 'I'his is the way, walk ye in it.” They 
think it no degradation*to shew a kind and considerate attention 
t (4 those whose labour they,superintend ; nor do they deem it a 
great sacrifice to give up an evening or two during^he week to 
promcke the religious and intellectual .improvement of the em¬ 
ployed. And thgy have their reward, bolAi in the higl* approval 
. of Hinf who heRi commanded that he who loveth ijod should love 
hia brother also ; and in the increased zeal and devotadness which 
, the employed will delight to* shew iji their behalf. For the 
Human heart is sensible to gfhtitudc? ,Ajid this shews the short- 
■ r sightedness of those, who thii^k to increase their gams by means 
of oppression and inhftraanity. ^ley are served •with sullen 
'indifference, if not with absolute hate. And they feel this in the 
part.where^thfey are meftt sensitive,‘and where, indeed, all the 
feeling they pbsagss seems to reside, that is, qj the jJbeket. Thus 
is iniquity made to work out its own punisHment, a^ckth^^-gt of 
acuperintending Providence vindioated. « • 
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We do not think that those employers who have countenanced 
the'early closing, moment, and have given practical elfect to it in 
their own establishments, will ex|>erience any loss. If they do, 
it will be anything but honourable to those who bear the Christian 
name, whose duty it is to see that a man shall not be trampled 
down for his adherence to principle, if they have thp^ppwer ;Lo 
prevent it. The race of competiti^ has driven into the niAi’ket 
multitudes of unsqrupulous adventurers, having neither {he fear 
of God nor regard for man. Their objeet is, by offering low 
priced goods to the public, to undersell ^he honest tradesman, no 
matter what means are required 'to do so. There is ©nly one 
argument that can touch these men—^the loss of custom. This 
argument the Christian should take care to enforce. But on this 
point a great amount of carelessness and* indifference prevails. 
And there are some religious professors so forgetful of their duty, 
as to give their orders during the week*to persons whose shops 
they not only know not to be closed till midnight on the 
Saturday, but themselves see open even on the Sabbath morning, 
on their way to divine service. r 

We believe that such conduct results from want of rejection ; 
but the sooner this evil i8«thoroughly considered and swept* away 
the better. Professors of religion should remember** that by 
giving their patronage to these men, they Abt only compromise 
their own character, but injure the honour of Him whose cause 
they profess to serve. It is bad enpugh when they patronise 
those who exhaust the spirits and bodies of their shopmeif, by 
keeping them at work till a late hour on the Saturday night. 
But when they continue their support to men who openly ^delate 
the Sabbath, tliey do that which is sinful*, they commit a flagrant 
and grievous wrong. With what conscience can they enter the 
house of prkyer, and offer up thanks to God for the institution pf 
a day of rest, when they have been indirectly aiding to |5revent 
many we^jy souls from enjoying its blessings^ How can they 
approach Ilim Vho trieth the heart, and in whfNS® sight^thewery 
heavens ar4, not clean } At the very moment when they are 
feeling something of that^oy and *peBCC which the services of the 
sanctuary are often ma^ ins*trumeiri:al in prpducing, when somOr 
thing akin tb that divine afflatus which “touched Isaiah’s hal-‘- 
lowed lips «with fire,” is theirs, how nroumful is the reflection 
that there are thfose without^ wearing out their exhaasted ener¬ 
gies in the service 'of mammon, for whose exdusiop fronq the 
house of God»tlSey are partly responsible. *’ 

high time 'that this inconsistency should *he remedied 
altogether. We believ/i that*.this improvement is in progress. 
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that the apathy which has too long existed is breaking up, and 
that the dawn of a better state of things maj already be per¬ 
ceived. Still, earnest opposition to the evil of excessive employ- 
‘ment is only just commencing; and it is necessary that the 
k Chyiltian world should at once put forth all its energies to grapple 
w^th it^ •Tjiis is- a religious question, second to none in its im¬ 
portance, as the evil«all8 for redress, not only on the ground 
of the physical disease and wretchedness that spring from it; but 
also because it is the fruitful parent of moral disorders. It is one 
of the chief causes of Sabbath-breaking, and begets an indif- 
ferentisih to religion, which cifn with difficulty be overcome. He 

* -^ho is closely confined during the week, who suffers imprison¬ 
ment both of body ancf soul, becomes ‘every day more like the 

* brutes that perish. His heaven is that of sensual indulgence. 
Like the prisoners in the Bastile, who, we are told, becatne so 
accustomed to gloom arill darkness, as to delight in it, and to be 
jiained by the approach of light, the drudge of modern trade can 
see no beauty in truth, but buries himself from her light in the 
lowest sensualities. For him all the glory and beauty of the 
world Imve been created in vain. Though it is not possible for 
him to take a step without encountaring some monument of 
l)ivine.]»wer and skill; though loveliness and grace are scattered 
on objects around Wm with a lavish hand, he passes unheedingly 
and blindly on. Though from everj^ mountain and from every 
vale, from the sea and Jhe sti®*s, all nature offers one united 
hytftn of praise to the Great Architect of the universe, he feels 
no desire to join in that song. The dark night of ignorance, 
long 4rood|ng over him, “ froze the genial current of the soul.” 
So for as the higher pujjioses of life are concerned, he might as 
Wfill have existed at Idie ^eart of an eternal pyramid. In vain 
^r him liave the historian and the sage toiled and* thought, or 
the poet tuned his lyre. And while thjis rendered incajiable of 
taking delight in^ intellectual pursuits, he is still more disinclined 

, fo ttie? gngagtftn^nts of religion. Spirituality j? something he 
cannot comprehend ; and when the Sabbath returns,*his object is 
80 to eipploy it as to afford himself tl^ greatest amount of ex¬ 
citement apd amusepient. • • ^ 

; We preach and legislate tn behalf of the Sabbatti, and yet do 
not sufficrently exert ourselves to remove temptations and incen- 
■ lives to its non-observance.* Mercantile men must be made to 
comprehei^d more clearly than they do no^t? the infinite value and 
sacredness o§ aq immortal soul. ^ They who ate* professors of 
Christianity^tnust learn that “faith without “works is^eac*^j and 
that a religion, which does not ^comp|my us beyond the aoorB 
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df the church, ia no religion at all. It were well, too, if em¬ 
ployers would give a little attention to the study of physiology ; 
they would then learn how, by overtaxing the energies of the 
body, they disturb the functions of the mind, and predispose it to 
moral errors. With a knowledge of the numerous evils' that 
physical exhaustion brings in its train, all Christians sb6u|d unj^e 
to secure for the employed an ui^terruyted enjoyment of»the 
Sabbath, and an e^lier cessation from business on the Saturday, 
so that both their minds' and their bodiea may be in a suitable 
state to enter with profit on the services of the Sabbath-day. 
The Church must go forth more into the bye-ways and hedges of 
society; she must jealously watch over and guard the physical 
well-being of man. To h'er is committed the charge of asserting 
ttie true digpity of man, and of arresting the progVess of 
mammon-worship. With this worship she should enter into 
bold and unflinching warfare; there is to be no temporising, no 
treacherous pbace. She must rebuke, with all wisdom and firm¬ 
ness, the sordid selfishness, that looks upon man as so much raw 
material—as a superior kind of machine, which is to be strained 
and worked to the utmost extent of its powers. While eiihorting 
to diligence in business asdhe duty of the Christian, her uttel-ance 
must also be clemr and strong, that there shall be no trafic in the 
souls of men. Shall immortal spirits—one of %hich outweighs in 
value all the commerce of the globe—be perilled, and perhaps 
lost, by that eagerness to he rveh, which stops at no baiTier to 
its desires } Shall the toiling millions be suffered to partakfc of 
none of those blessings, for the enjoyment of which their faculties 
were created ? Shall this earth, still so beautiful, be tp them but 
a dark and,gfloomy prison, into which th^ light of heaven cannot 
penetrate Shall the river of huinaii life be poisoned at its 
fount; and Uie youth of our country, at a tender and su8ceptibl|i 
age, be hurried from the^ parents’ roof into the vortex of com¬ 
mercial strife, where it Requires the stability of a character lormed 
on Christian pri'nciples to hinder from falling ? ‘ " 

We are pfepored for the reply of necessity; and this plea is, 
in many instances, sufficieijt to frecuthe parent from blame.; espe¬ 
cially in the case of widowed mothers, and pf families in strait¬ 
ened circumstances, who are comp<iiled to place theit sons, at 
the early agaof thirteen or fotirteen year«, in public offices and 
large establishments. In nupierous cases, however, this is done 
where poverty cannot'hc urged as an excuse. It is-done’by men 
who could weAl afford to keep their sons at scjiool, where they 
ought^be,^ two or ttwee years longer; instead of befthgremoved 
at tlm very hioment «vhen tljey are just beginning to feel the 
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necessity and advantage of application to study. We fear that 
this transfer gf their children from the schoolroom to the office 
and the Avarehouse is effected from very n^row and selfish 
* motives. It certainly shows a lamenta.ble ignorance of the value 
« of education. 

• ^The^ltysical evils consequent upon premature employment are 
great. Nature neveiaintended that a chUd should be kept to the 
desk for eight or nine hours a day, at a ^species of work so 
■ mechanical and dull, a» to require pdwerful motives and long 
practice to reconcile the mind to it. Close confinement at so 
early all age* is opposed to •the desire for freedom and active 
Sxercisc, implanted by the l^rcator in the youthful breast, for 
wise and benevolent purposes. It was* intended that the young 

• should* have free scJbpe for the development of their bodily 
powers, and this can be done only by the free and cheerful 
exercise of them. We •have but to look abroad into the wide 
field of nature, to sec this Icsspn everywhere taught. The young 
of all creatures but man are glad in their very existence, and 
pass their iime in playfulness and joy ; they follow the beneficent 
law wlii«h God has stamped upon their being, and are at har¬ 
mony and in peace with the system ofdthe universe. 

Ho'\y •lifferent is this from the spectacle presented by human 
society! It is not<lincommon to meet with children who assume 
all the air, and pretend to the knowledge, of expert financiers ; 
they have become old in the ways of the world before they have 
attained to manhood: the traces of care and worry are to be 
seen in their countenances. Yet. great as are the physical evils 
resul^g fj;“om burdening the youthful mind with the duties and 
cares of business, they^e comparatively unimportant when con- 
tr 4 j.sted with .the moral and spiritual evils that flow from it. Are 
Uprents really alive to these Do they reflect upon the danger 
their children incur from this early association with the world 
and interests ? Especially when, during the hours of business, 

, fhe^af(^ entirely removed from parental superifltendence. Let 
Jdiem not rely too confidently on home-teaching^nd example, as 
preservatives from danger. “ t)ne sinner destroyeth much good"; 
hnd daily qssociatioq with the immoral and irreligious, is a serious 

• obstacle to piety. The ytjuthful mind, naturally inquisitive, 
desiroujs knowing th« world, and “ seeing life," a%it is termed, 

• is only too ready to listen to those,who offer fo initiate it into 

scenes of vice! The mouth of the pit-fall yff covered with flowers ; 
everything appqp’s to wear a new and pleasing aspect. The 
voice of terUptation is listened* to and obeyed; and^thfeheart of 
the Christian parent is overwheliqpd with sorrow. * * 
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Such is often the result of a too early introduction to business, 
before the character is formed, or the principles are jdxed. Whe¬ 
ther we look at \he consequences of this in regard to» bodily or 
spiritual health, we must be convinced that it is the imperative ' 
duty of parents to proceed in this matter with much deliberation. , 
And if ,from the lovt of gain they peril the eternal iifteyests ^of 
their offspring, and those interests are sacrificed, their consciences 
will record a bitt^ judgment against them. They will weep 
unavailing tears over the 'grave of their bjiried hopes, and look 
forward with grief to the prospect of an eternal separation. 
They will awake to a sense of theit folly in exposing thtose dear 
to them, when destitute of the armour of God, to the iiisidiou^ 
attacks of the evil one. Ilut if at a suitable age, when the mind 
Ifas acquired spme strength, and the conscience is aroused to the 
deceitfulness of sin, they are sent forth into the world supported 
by that power which is promised to all who wait upon the Lord, 
the best hopes may ])e indulged. The youthfuk warrior may 
then enter the field with no apprehension; for more is He that 
is for him, than all they that be against him. „ 

c 

IV. Covetousness. —Elach class and profession of men has an 
esprit de corps —«u tone and etiquette peculiar to itself. Tbe.nature 
of the virtues and vices which distinguish then*! is also affected* by 
the character of their pursuits. One profession may encourage a 
combative disposition, and a nice*sensibility on points of honour; 
while another may foster too craven a submission to calumny tmd 
insult. With one, truth is held to be sacred; with another, it 
is openly and habitually violated. And though it is, tru€^ that 
vice in no gne of its multiplied forms can, be monopolised by one 
body of men, yet some vices develop} themselves more in ope 
calling than»in others. They require for their growth a soil arqi 
circumstances suited to their nature, and when that is found, 
they flourish in rank yixuriance. And it is worthy of r^ark, 
that viewed alfstractedly, men will profess to, hute aipE avoid 
them ; but vrheb they discover that jn the warm pursuit of whaj; 
they think to be their interest, they naturally fall into the^e vices, 
they find a thousand excuses^or their condpet, and fheir idea^ 
of right and trrong become so distorted, that they confeund their ^ 
errors with vMue itself. He Who begins by excusing ihiquity, is 
certain to end as its champioq. 

In enquiring whatf, are the difficulties opposed to personal 
piety by the passcht system of business, it is of tha first import¬ 
ance to^poipt out tha prominent error into wWl?^commercial 
men ire most likely toiiidl,.an<J to discover, what is the peculiaa* 
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temptation to which they ore exposed. And this is covetousness; 
a habit of mind which every reader of his Bible knows to be 
sinful, b«t of the magnitude of which men generally seem to 
have formed a most inadequate idea. They speak of and punish 
. tho^e crimes with a severity by which their temporal interests 
•aje enjjlafigeredi But a sin which does n<)t do this, and to the 
practice of which the human heart has a natural tendency, is 
regardted as venial; it is stamped with a go(j(i name, and passes 
current through society^ The baseness of the coin is dicoverable 
only by those who know how to assay it; and are accustomed 
to test%,ll virtuous prefensiohs in the crucible of divine truth. 
1l3ut not only are transgressions of the law of God covered 
by pleasing names, buf their very natdre is misjudged. Instead 
of asking whether tin action is in accordance \yith the will hf 
God, the question turns upon the point, whether or not it is 
hurtful to society. Aifd as we are inclined to consider those 
actions favourable to the public good, which we practise in for¬ 
warding our private affairs, it is obvious, that our standard of 
morality will be the lowest that can be taken, being, in fact, 
nothings more than the selfishness of mankind. The moral 
decisions given by such a tribunal, are what we might expect. 
Pqsitiv^winfringements of the laws of God, if they do not contra¬ 
dict established ufage, are set down as of little account. We 
often see a man acquire a fortune rejirehensible means; and 
yet, if he injures no one’^ pecuniary interests, the world is rather 
di^iosed to applaud than to censure. 

With regard to covetousness, which may be called the com¬ 
mercial siji of our country, how is it concealed under the 
specious names of indiy^try, application, enterprize, an^ ambition ! 
Ikut though by this glossary we may deceive ourselves and 
others, all our subterfuges cannot hide us from thi! eye of Him 
" who discerneth the thoughts and intqnts of the heart.” While 
to allT human observation our character^ are fair and spotless, 
Vhiie*tliey art^qyen admired and imitated, our^^odness may he 
.Jjiit as the ignis fatuus produced by a stagnant mafsh, and of a 
momentary existence. Like •the faljjng meteor, we may shine 
*out for a pioment one oi the sters of heaven, only to be lost , 
the next,#in utter darkness.*»We may assume the glrb of religion 
the more effectually to cloellk our designs, and may honor God 
with our lips while our hearts are fqr from Him, But it is a fearful 
thiqg to coitie into tihe presence of Gq^ with loyalty upon our 
lips. and rebellion in our hearts for with Hlft «au be no con¬ 
cealment ; ^ur most secret contrivances ^Lte naked,ami open to 
His Omniscient eye. He has dqpand^dafrom us*bur bodids and 
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spirits, •which are His. But we are in love with mammon, and 

offer .to our Maker a divided allegiance. We are satisfied with 
yielding outward homage to the ordinances of religion, while our 
real energies and best affections are concentrated upon the 
business of this life. But “ no roan can serve two mast^frs.” 
And so long as we refuse to yield to God the entire pos^e^sion of* 
our hearts, we are, in spite of all our professions and works^ .in 
the service of the God of this world. The Apostle Paul,' when 
writing of those “ who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator," tells 
us that, “ as they did not like to reiain God in theh kno%fledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobafe mind, to do those things’ 
which are not convenient. * Being filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness." And'ugain, in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, after exhorting them to “ set their affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth," and adverting to 
the union of the believer with Christ in glory, he proceeds,— 
“ Mortify, therefore, your membeTS which are upon the earth ; 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affections, cvd concu¬ 
piscence, and covetousness^ ivhich is idolatry. For which •things’ 
sake the wrath of God congeth on the children of disobedience." 
Thus is it possibh; for a man who looks with contempt on tlifiije who 
bend before gods which their own hands have <inade, to be himself 
a follower of idolatry in one of its most degraded forms, and thus 
a traitor to the Majesty of ^leavsn. Avarice besets the soul on 
every hand with its temptations and snares ; and the lenieAcy 
with which society regards this vice, renders it doubly dangerous. 
No advance can be made by the Christian in the ^ivin% life, 
while the restless desire of increasing lys worldly possessions 
carries away his affections from God and constitutes likewise 
the greatestobstacle in our first approach to Him. Nor i|, 
covetousness, as some imagine, a sin peculiar to age. It follow's 
man through every stagp of life ; outliving the physical passions, 
and surviving in^strength when every other desire^ssextingmshed.' 
It establishes^ a hespotic throne in th^‘ soul; and even when, b^ 
the power of Divine Grace^ the heyrt is liberated from its domi¬ 
nion, a constant vigilance must be oKercised^to prevent it from ‘ 
regaining its ascendancy. ‘ Though the sinfulness of an avaricious 
temper is as great in the aged as in the young; yet is thdre jsome- 
thing peculiai'ly mpurnful in seeing the youthful mind turn aside 
from the temple of tra|;h. attracted by the, delusive splendor of 
wealth. A yoi*ng**inan came to Jesus Christ, and^ asl:ea, " Good 
master, good thing shall* I .do, that I may bhve eternal* 
life ?’* The Saviour told him, ^hat for this end he should keeg 
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the commandments. He replied, that all these had he kept from 

his youth up., “Jesus said unto him. If thou^wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
‘ have treasure in heaven; and come and follow me. But when 
the ;^oung man heard that saying, he went away sorrowful, Jbr lie 
hqd g7'^f possessions " • 

How many young men of the present day are imitators of the 
conduct of the young man to whom that exhortation was ad¬ 
dressed ? With the, same amiability of chOTacter and general 
attachment "to religion, they yet love this present world too 
strongly to give their fiearts* to the Redeemer. The immortal 
fpirit within them, fitted to te an inhabitant of heaven, droops 
its pinions in the dust-^ 

“ Nor e'er puts forth its wings to reach the skifcs.” 

We are told that aTrich man shall with difficulty enter into 
the kingdom .of heaven. The vain-glorious and’self-confident 
spirit which often characterises the possessors of wealth is op¬ 
posed to the temper required by the Gospel. The history of the 
Church tin all ages, from the times of the apostles till now, 
evidttices, that the poor have always been more willing to listcii 
to the,tiidiiigs of salvation than their richer brethsen. And while, 
in every succeeding®age since the dawn of Christianity, numerous 
and shining examples have arisen, of^the rich and powerful con¬ 
secrating their talents to the service of God, such instances 
serte only to magnify the power of Divine grace in particular 
cases, but are far from showing that the possession of wealth is 
not a^tendpd with peril. Abstractedly considered, there is no¬ 
thing in riches inimical^to personal piety. But mai\ is such an 
eiying and fallible being, and his affections arc so corrupted, 
tj;»at things harmless in themselves are frequently Converted by 
him into instruments of destruction. By his estrangement from 
God ^e has lost the power of self-coijimand, the^ power to 
, fhoderftt^ and* rj'gulate the passions. He canffot say, at least 
_^lth any prospect of fulfilling his resolve,—Yonder lifts my proper 
path of action, and I will resolutely pursue it: such and such 
Sire the virtues that^ I envy# and they shall aSom my character. 

’ He cannot exorcise from his’soul the ^ark spirit of*evil, and call 
to reside there the fairer forrffs of excellence which*his imagina- 
• tion conceives; nor can ho tramplp his baser affections beneath 
his feet,'and surround,himself only with JJright and holy influ¬ 
ences. The f) 0 ^ers of natifre, the storm, th^lfchinder, and the 
earthquake,%re not more beyond his contr#fthan th^ phenomena 

his moral existence. The pasgion» ^fy the repressive efforts 
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of human reason. In the mind we can discover no power of 
sufficient strength^to curb their rebellion, nor can we predict the 
time with certainty when an eruption will not take pkce. In 
ihe mental economy there is no .dfiolus who 


Luctantcs ventos tempestatcsque sonoras 
Iniperio jrremit, ac vinclis ct careero frajiiat.* , 

When the tide of some ruling passion rises and threatens to 
overwhelm us, we ^hnnot say, “ Hitherto shalt thou come and 
no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” The 
human soul in its natural condition's but a fragile hark, ^^rifting 
down the stream of time, and tossed in its rapids. To pilot it 
from destruction needs aimore powerful* and skilful hand than 
that of man. There is nothing more flattering to our ])ride than 
the idea, that* we can render ourselves independent of every 
other being in the universe, even of ^od Himself. We are 
elated at the thought of our minds and bodies being altogether 
under our own management and control. But the spirit which 
says, “ I am sufficient for myself; I can, through my own power, 
do all things proper and right for me to do,” is not only^contra* 
dictory to true philosophy, but opposed to the religion of C^irist. 
And it is just this temper of mind that covetousness produces. 
He who devotes his life to the accuinulatioiigof riches, docs,'by 
that continued act, declare himself independent of his Maker; who 
in His word, has declared, that " po covetous man, who is an idol- 
ator, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of Go(i.” 

We need not pause to show that it is the very nature of com¬ 
mercial pursuits, unless conducted on Christian principles, to en¬ 
courage avarice, and thus to raise & great obstruction to the pro¬ 
gress of religion in the heart. But as'’wealth, when dir(>,cted 
aright, may become a fertilizing stream, scattering health, plenty, 
and happiness in its course ; so commerce, when carried on with 
a temper of mind that does all to the glory of God, shall bltss the 
nation that pursues it. And increase its stalxlij^y and pog'er 
According to tlw-principles on which it is conducted, it may be.a 
people’s blessing or curse. Commerce should be, and we doulTi. 
not will become, a* grand instrument in the diffusion of truth; 
but the time is notyet. Still is there^much to he done to eradicate 
its evils. While, however, we probe and lay these bare, in order 
to cure them, we are not to confound them with the system 
itself. There is nothing necessarily degrading in, trade. On 
the contrary, it ovght to be the parent of civilization^ intelligence, 


• *<sWith iron Hand restrainjfthe struggling winds/ 
The murmuring gales fast in bis prison binds. 
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and good will. “As the same country is rendered richer by the 
trade of one 4 )rovince with another; as its laj^our becomes* thus 
infinitely, more divided, and more productive than it otherwise 
could have been; and as the mutual interchange of all those 
cqmlnodities which one province has and another wants, multi¬ 
plies pomforts and accommodation of the whole, and the 
couSity^ becomes thu« in a wonderful degree more opulent and 
more happy ; so the same beautiful train of consequences is ob- 
sefvable in the would «,t large, that vast empire of which the 
different kingdoms ma^ be regfirded as the provinces. In this 
magnififccnt empire, one province is favourable to the production 
^f one species of produce, anS. another jprovince to another. By 
their mutual intercoursb, mankind are enabled to distribute their 
labour* as best fits \,he genius of each particular country and 
people. The industry of the whole is thus rendered incompara¬ 
bly more productive ; aftd every species of necessary, useful, and 
agreeable acc<iinmodation is obtained in much greater abundance, 
and with infinitely less expense.”* Such is a true summary of 
tlic benefits of commerce as regards the material interests of 
society f and we can only regret that in its moral aspects it 
should not be equally admirable. It4s always painful to expose 
thg evjl» and deficiencies of a system which has much to recom¬ 
mend it. Yet it is*neccssary; and mere sentimentality must not 
be allowed to silence the voice of du^y. 

V. Habitual tampkrtnq with Truth.. —We have already, 
in a former part of this essay, had to consider the evil con- 
sequ^mces, of that habitual tampering with truth, now un¬ 
happily so ])revalent,*in trade. We have endtiavoured to 
show that it marks in |l strong and peculiar manner the 
present system of business; and we shall no^ attempt to 
point out some of the difficultidfe which it raises in the path of 
him >^o is seekmg after God. Trifling with truth i^ infectious. 
Those* who ai^ suffering from the disease, afft^ to treat it as a 
JJiing of no moment, in order to stand well in th*e opinion of 
others.. But the moral debility which.it occadons in them, is too 
‘obvious tp escape .notice. ♦ The huq pf spiritual health leaves 
them, tho hiental vision is’darkened, and they mflve with slow 
and feeble steps along the pafh of rectitude, if indeed they do not 
forsake it altogether. The sefeds tjf goodness, ef implanted in the 
mind, are^ chilled anil frost-bitten; or ii*they spring above the 
soil, are of stuqted and dwarfish, growth. \that virtue can 
flourish in %n atmosphere of* falsehood ^ Although-society is 
• ^ * Mills’Commerce DefBn4e(!, p. 88. 
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disposed to admit custom and necessity as sufficient excuses for the 
trickeries of trade, yet this does in no way lessen’ their sinful¬ 
ness, or justify men in practising them. Not only iS the ob¬ 
servance of truth essential to social happiness and order ; but it is 
also the very foundation of piety, and is a duty which wc owe ' 
alike to'God and to*’Our neighbour. Here, as*in every similar 
case, we perceive, how our own interests and those of aociety, 
are advanced, by ob^dienc^ to His commandments. The moral 
government of the universe is a system in Which infipite benevo¬ 
lence and perfect justice are harmoniously blended.. The super¬ 
ficial, with all the pride of ignorq^nce, may profess to see in' i^ 
harsh and repulsive features; but they^ who with deep and 
reverent attention, study its working in the^ light of revelation, 
behold enough to teach them that God is love. Even supposing 
the yoke put upon us were grievous, which it is not; still would 
it be high pre^sumption to arraign infinite wisdom, and to say to 
our Maker, " What doest thou.?” But what a fatal perversity 
is that, which still opposes His commands, when both reason 
and conscience testify to their perfect righteousness. 

We would ask those who reject the Christian system, how 
comes it to pass that mankind habitually pursue a course which 
reason teaches them is highly dangerous, and^ which, if tollowad, 
to a certain extent must occasion the dissolution of society itself? 
For truth is not set at nought only by the degraded and un¬ 
enlightened, but is tampered with by nultitudcs who profess to 
understand what morality is, and to be rigid observers of it. 
They would, doubtless, be shocked if their tricks and subterfuges 
were called lies; yet, stripped of the fine phrases in ,vhicii the^ 
are disguised, such they remain. 

Without truth it is impossible thrt nobility of character Cun 
exist, nor can any service be acceptable to God, which does no« 
spring from a heart in which truth is enshrined. Truti^, un¬ 
changing end eternal. Is one of the sublime attributes of His 
character, and ^"^nders Him the object of univei’sal tiust apd 
confidence. ’ “ lie is the Rock, His work is perfect: for all Hi„ 
ways are judgment; a God of truth and without iniquity, just 
and right is He.” “ His^ tfuth endureth to all generations*” 
And as the Grod of‘truth. He demands it in all who approach unto 
Him. Without it, holiness is nothing more than a name; .and 
he who has it not, whatever may he his profession, has no claim 
to our approbation, liestitute of virtue himself, he contaminates 
all with whoni fie’ comes in contact: for, in self-vindication, he 
will affect't© jeegard tne sin as venial, and denounce those who 
take a just view of its^lwirtousuess, as over-scrupulous and puri- 
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tanical. In time he will become by habit quite indiflFerent to it, 
and will not -hesitate to utter a falsehood whe® he thinks it will 


subserve* his interest. It is impossible that piety can co-exist with 
such a disposition of mind. 

. Tlie importance spiritually of observing truth in all our trans- 
^tion% ’(^ith each other, is shewn from thtt emphatic manner in 
whlfcli, the Sacred Writings speak of its violation : “ Deceitful 
men shall not live out half their dayj.” “^11 liars shall have 


their part in the lake Vhich burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second cj^ath.” We are told that into the holy 
Jerusalem, “ there shall p no wise enter anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie.” • 


The* sin of fals^iood is that from which Christians have 


most to apprehend. It meets them in the market, and the 
counting-house, and ofttimes in so attractive a form, promising 
so much for a slight sacrifice, that great prayerful watchfulness 
is required to resist the temptation. When thus assailed, the 
Christian should keep in mind the fearful nature of this iniquity, 
remcinlltTing that “ lying lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 
The Sanger is increased from the tenatiious grasp this habit takes 
up^n tl^ mind. When every other sin has bfeen subdued, it 
entrenches itself in*the soul, and is the last to yield to the power 
of the truth. The conquest of this sin is indeed one of the 
chief evidences of the soil’s belhg alive to God. “ If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridlcth not his tongue, 
but decciveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” “ If 
any r#fin offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the wholf^body.” • 

•The Christian then mus^ guard his integrity as he would his 
life. And in a world indifferent and hostile to the Saviour, he 
must jpftcct His example with a*clear a»d steady light; the purity 
and brilliancy o^ which shall attract others to J;he ^pot of the 
tlroS&,*to be dfsc* purified from all iniquity, and serve-the living 
^uid the true God. When -trade is conducted irrespectively of 
moral restraint, the immortal •interest# of miy;^ will be lost sight 
of, and the claims rf)f God Hisregafde/i.. For though we are all 
, standing t)n the brink of dternity, into whftch we may pass 
at any* moment, the douds raised around us by the strife for 
worldly wealth and honors,* coheeak from our f iew the full peril 
of opr coq^itfon. Wft Ibrget that we are^ot our own ; that wc 
are the absolute •property of Him .who creqfe^us.* We hold no 
charter by which we can exdrcise sovereignty ov»r Ourselves 
ufdependently of the Supreme •Rultr* * We are indeed free 
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agents; but free under law. And one of the laws most strictly 
enforced upon us,is, that we are to live for the world to come as 
well as for this. Both claim our attention ; both make demands 
upon us which must be met. But man being strongly disposed 
to concentrate all his thoughts upon the earth, there is the 
greateu need to remind him of a future state, to .v^h^h t^^ 
present is but introductory. • ^ . 

c 

VI.— ^Forgetfulness of God and the Value of the 
Soul, in the Eager Pursuit of !|jLicH£S. — The man of 
business makes it his study by hjght and day so to ^manage 
his temporal affairs, that no one may be able to say that; 
he has overreached him. Yet surely, ^ if the claims of im¬ 
mortality are. forgotten, he deceives himself. He *is like 
a man who transports materials to a floating ice-field, and 
begins to construct there a noble edifice, ignorant of, or in¬ 
different to the fact, that in a very brief period tiie foundation 
will break up and melt away. Here for the immortal spirit 
there can be no permanent resting-place—‘‘ this is not our rest.” 
It is our duty earnestly to seek after eternal happiness; < and the 
promise is given that doin^ so in the right manner we shRll be 
successful. Eternal life shall be rendered “to them:w’ho,,by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek fo1‘ glory and honour 
and immortality.” It is declared to be “the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ;” and one of the strongest motives presented 
to the Christian to induce him never to become weary in \^^ell- 
doing, but in the performance of duty to bear up against all 
opposition and persecution, is to know, “ that his ligb,t afE'etion 
which is kut for a moment, worketh f^r him a far more ex¬ 
ceeding and eternal weight of glcgy.” The time will come 
when his labours and sorrows shall end, when encountering tt3 
last of his enemies, he„ shall 6ome off more than conqueror 
through Qim that loveth him. The momen^ he succeeds to 
his incorruptible inheritance, the imperfections dT his ohhructcr 
will be removed, and the graces of the renewed heart shine wijl' 
a brighter and pprer lustre. H«, will behold his Maker face 
to face, being transforipe/1 into Hte gloriqjis image, and will 
eiyoy the society «f prophet and apb'stle, of the faithl'ui in Christ 
in all ages. •'For he “ shall come mi to mount Sion, anti unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in¬ 
numerable company of angels, to thef general ‘asspnibly, an d 
church of thd tiMt-bom, whioh are written in^ htaven, and to 
G6d, tht Ju^e of dll, to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the medhit^r'of the new covenant.” 
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^ch is the prospect held out to the Christian disciple. Be¬ 
tween its enjoment and himself hangs the veil of tWs mortal 
life, which shall soon, however, be raised by deslfch. Shall faith 
in his Saviour and in the existence of the future blessedness 
which»He has promised, be weakened or destroyed by an eager 
pi^rsuit aftier the. treasures of this passing world ? Shall he 
ne^p^t fb secure the endurable riches of vmich no commercial 
panic, fJo possible accident, can deprive him ? Having once 
entered on the course thg.t leads to life, let Mm ever keep in 
sight the prize that is set before him. If he docs so, the brief 
day. of h*s mortal cxisttftice, cs it draws nigh its close, vnll 
bdfcome peaceful and serene. No storms will disturb its tran¬ 
quillity. Consoled by the thought that while active and diligent 
* in business he has laid up for himself treasures in heaven, he* 
will be able to receive with no apprehension the call that will 
summon him to the presence of his God. Having but a slight 
hold upon the occupations and pleasures of time, he wiO separate 
from them without distraction. And while sensible of the many 
benefits which science and commerce confer upon man, he will 
yet rejoiqp that he has never suffered them to obtain the su- 
premc^and entire possession of his souj, He has not, in answer 
to the iqyitations of Divine mercy, prayed- to ]^e excused in 
ordcif tfiat he might, extend his trade. Nor has he excluded 
God from his soul and set an idol there. In all his ways he 
has acknowledged Him, and receded the promised guidance of a 
Father’s hand. Thus even fhe waters of Jordan are lighted up by 
the glory of the city of God. Who would not so live and so die ? 
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I. IMPFDVED EDUCATION.-II. AN INCREASED SENSE ON THE 

.PA^T,OP EM^LAYERS OP THEIR DUTY id PROJ4DTB CHE TEM¬ 
PORAL * AND S^RITUAL WELFARE OF ALL LilDBpi THEM.- 

■*^11. THE ABSTINENCE OF CHRISTIAN MEN FROM ALL SEMI- 

. OAMBL*INQ SCHEMES.-IV. THE CU%.TIVATM>N OF STUDIOUS 
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' MENT SOCIETIES.-VI. THE, INFLUENCE OF * THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS ASSpCIATlONS.-VII. THE PARAMOUNT 

IMPORTANCE, OF SPIRITUAL-MlNDE*bNESS. « * 


I. — iM^RQysD EDUCATicfN. •— How iarg«*A proportion of 
e^tisting evils ^s traceable to ignorance it is difficult to d^de; but 
th^t it is the origin of many cannot admit* of a dOubL We do 
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not mean simply an ignorance of facts, but of those princl^lea 
which should guide us in the common relations and duties of life. 
Education, takefi in its extended sense of general mental training, 
is the lever that now moves the world. Men begin to perceive* 
that the training of the youthful mind has a predominating influ¬ 
ence over the mantl:^rough all his future career; and, thQfefore,tl\si^ 
it is of the first importance that the min(^ be educated AgljtlJ^. 

While a liberal and classical education is desirable on many 
accounts, great advantage may be gainpd by directing the pupil’s 
attention more especially to those subjects which bsar directly on 
the occupation in which probably he will be aftervards^pngaged. 
And though we should consider it'^an evil day in which the woif;s 
of Grecian or Roman genius were banished from our schools, 
•yet do we equally regret that, side by sid(i with them, the sciences 
which relate to the business of practical life arc not more deeply 
studied. It is no uncommon thing to hear young men, who are 
desirous of distinguishing themselves in their occupation, lament 
the almost perfect ignorance in which they have been kept as 
to the first i)rinciples of commerce. In fact, it has been cus- 
tomjiry with many teachers of the young to regard^ reading, 
writing, arithmetic, an^ book-keeping by single and .double 
entry, as comprising all that was essential to a commercial educa¬ 
tion. And though in many schools politV’al economy in* one 
shape or another is now taught, still sufficient prominence is not 
given to that division of the science which treats of the objects 
and nature of commerce. In most schools the subject is pessed 
over altogether. We believe that is not only desirable but 
necessary for the welfare of society, that this state of things 
should conrie to an end. Men arc prepared for the prol'essions 
with great labour and care: but any one is considered competent 
to enter or. commercial pursuits with little or no preparation. 
For the former undoubtedly greater learning and science are 
required; but special preparation of similar nature, though of 
less exteht, is ulso necessary for the successful prosecution j)f the 
latter. And it vill be found, as a ^ncral rule, that the man who 
understands best his own business, not merely its details, but'lne 
principles and sys'i^m on wh^h it is,conducted, will obtafn greator 
success than he yvho lacks this knowledge.' The man who has it,, 
when any qpforesecn circumstance^ arise^ knows at once his true 
position, and acts with promptitude and decision. But the mere 
follower of routine hr^s, on every occasion, to seek for advice and 
assistance; aud«.3ven when he has obtained the^, is oftei* still 
perplexed to know -vi^at course Jto follow'. Thus d ^prived of all 
confidence in"himself„he geels the real degradation of ignorance. 
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In a country like England, whose trade embraces the world, 
and whose cojamercial marine is at once its glory and its strength, 
the study, of commerce in all its complex relations and in its in- 
‘ fluences on society is both attractive and profitable. Whether 
,we regard the tendency of foreign commerce to promote inter- 
nt^iona^ j^ace, or look at home at the pov^rful influence which 
trade exerts in the fcvmation of national character, we must be 
convinced that there are few subjects more worthy of our atten- 
tiorl. believe cpinmerce destined to become a powerful 

instrument ih the elevation of man. From the benefits which 
society iiow d(irives from it, \te may form some idea of what it 

* ifiay do for mankind when followed altogether in the spirit of 

, Christianity. “ With ihe benefits of commerce, or a ready ex- 

* change bf commodities, every individual is enabled to avail him'- 
self to the utmost of the peculiar advantage of his place; to 
work on the peculiar mAterials with which nature has furnished 
him, to humoiw his genius or disposition, and betake himself to 
the task in which he is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The in¬ 
habitant of,the mountain may betake himself to the culture of his 
woods, and the manufacture of his timber; the owner of pasture- 
land»-may betake himself to the care of his herds ; the owner of 
the clay «|)it to the manufacture of his pottery ; and the husband¬ 
man to the culture fcf his fields, or the rearing of his cattle; and 
any one commodity, however it may form but a small part in 
the whole accommodations of human fife, may, under the facilities 
of iJommcrce, find a market in which it may be exchanged for 
what will produce any other part, or the whole; so that the 
owneraof the clay-pit, or the industrious potter, without pro¬ 
ducing any one article ypmediately fit to supply his own neces¬ 
sities, may obtain possession of all that he wants. Ancf commerce 
(jji which it ajipears that commodities arc merely exchanged and 
nothing produced) is, nevertheless, in its effects, very productive; 
because it ministers an encouragement and,facility to every artist 
ih n«ilfeij^lying4.h4 productions of his owm art,thu^ addihg greatly 

Jto^the mass of wealth in tl^e world, in being occasion that 
much is^produced."* 0 

* The necessity of forming right views as taf the principles on 
' which bu'uiSess should be conducted,* xvas ne,ver more obvious 
than at the preseiii^ tini^. This is a thinking and a,^urious age ; 
and nothing, whatever its. antiquity, is suffer«?d to pass unchal- 

“ lenged. ‘ In this there is much to hope ; and, doubtless, the 
ultimate result will be favoinfable to human ha|f^ne6s. But there ^ 

# ♦ Ferguson’s Principles of Moral an^ PoMtjpi Science/vdiTii, p. 424. 
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are disadvantages connected with this inquiring spirit; and one 
of the most serious is, that it disposes the mind to i;egard systems 
and opinions as false, simply because they are old, anjd because 
mankind have, for many ages, put faith in them. This prejudice' 
may acquire power over the mind without our being awai^ thati, 
we are‘so affected. ,For every generation regards itif |poch as 
superior to all that have gone before; *and so strong it ,l;he 
tendency in man to live entirely for to-day, that even the claims 
of the future are*^ overlooked; and Ivs qonduct proves* thsCt he 
says, in his heart, “ Let me eat and drink, for to-irforrow 1 die." 
But systems of long standing are ‘endangered, not onlj»»by pride 
and carelessness, but likewise by ftic haste of modern inventofe* 
to put their schemes into* operation. Thtese schemes are some- , 
■Cimes designedly frahied to suit the passioris, as well as Vhat are? 
considered the interests of the passing day ; and thus, what at 
first sight appears to be an appeal to reason, in reality only stirs 
up the inferior desires of the soul. • 

It is true that all that is now venerated w'as once new ; and 
that even Christianity itself, now disseminated over, tlie globe, 
was once unknown beyond the confines of Judaea.« But its 
Divine Founder and His f postles, so far from seeking to accom¬ 
modate its doctrin&s and precepts to a corrupt og-e,, openly 
declared against it; and, for a testimony to them, resignedly went 
to prison andto death; and |;he faith lived becausetruth isiramortal. 

In all investigation the grand caution is, to guard against 
being led from the truth by prejudice and passion, especially 
when the error we feel inclined to embrace seems promising and 
fair. We are naturally desirous to fly from sufferings or to 
discover some means by which misfortujje may be prevented or 
cured. Hence the misery of man being great upon the ear^, a 
constant ten^ptation is held out to attempt the banishment o^ it 
from society by new social aifrangements; and there is great 
danger that such aryangements may receive a larger aidbunt of 
support tKan they are entitled to, men being ipiclmed believe 
when so much^ promised. In sugh a state of mind old systems, 
which after all may be founded in truth, will be abrogated with 
little or no examilMion. < c ' 

^ I < 

Antiquitys thcvigh in ho case ithe test of truth*, idoes brin^ 
with it soB?e title to respectful censideration ; and pbpular pro¬ 
gress in all questions, if it is to be a reality, must be conducted 
more in the spirit of ffpform than in that pf revolution. ' 

Is the presenHiystena of business' founded on righ^ principles ? 
is a qufstjon which#this age will discuss; we think it of the 
highest md'indht thatalj, whether employers or employed, shoqld 
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be prepared to answer it. Ignorance is the parent of disorder; 
and, unless in»the schoolroom boys are instructed what commerce 
i?, and in .what spirit it should be followed, the consequences will 
'be disastrous for the country. If they grow up with the idea 
Jthat dll the duties of business are summed up in the getting of 
nlqpey—if p. desire for commercial knowledge has never been 
eKcited^m them—and •if they enter the shop or counting-house 
ignorant of the first principles which regulate commerce—how 
can’theji become tradesmen of high character and intelligence? 
How ineffectutU a barriei^will they ])resent to those who, excited 
Ipr * mi%uided philanthropy, propose to abolish the commercial 
system ? What answer will they give to the assertion that the 
tradesman is a useless fnember of society, because he produce^ 
•nothing* and to other modern fallacies ?* Perhaps it will b% 
replied—That they may be treated with contempt and silence. 
But we believe that such* a mode of defence will fail altogether; 
and that the large body of meir whose views are influenced by 
the speeches and writings of the new socialistic school, will only 
be confirmad in those views when they find that the advocates of 
the old system are either too ignorant or too indolent to come to 
its defence. We lay stress upon this point, because the commerciai 
worjd i^pears half asleep on the subject; and* may»be aroused to a 
sense of their duty fh a manner more rough than they expected. 

At a time when the fortress, which^hey considered unasailable, 
is besieged, surrounded ^by tlfe army of thinkers, who claim 
to Be but the advanced guard of the nations; and who proceed 
with deliberate skill to mine the walls and gates, surely the 
towersishopld not be unsentinelled ; but as the darkness increases 
the cry should be heimd^^ Watchman, what of the nigjit ? What 
of^the night?” We must^not delude ourselves with the idea 
that this is merely a property question, relating on!^ to the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. The very efltistenc^ of society, the principles 
of morality, and the obligations of religiou, are all concerned in 
it. ThtfcmodBtn^ystem of trade is first assaileB because it is 
dn^arded as the weakest peint for attack; the artfulness and 
audacity, of the attack consistkin its b^ing made under the name 
Af religion.. Now, jn such «. position^ it is ^solutely necessary 
.that men •sRould hold correct opinions; that •they* should w^ 
comprehend their duty^ and the spirit in which it should be per¬ 
formed. And to this end we thinly education might be made to 
contribute ^to*h much greator extent thag*it has hitherto done. 

It is gratifying t<i notice thaf of late year^muclf ha» been effected •• 
in this direction; all that is 'required i^*that a or two 
(Miward should be made. More ^peckdit^as regartrecommerce 
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should be observed in the study of political economy. And we 

do not hesitate to^say, that it is a subject which, in tl»e hands of a 
skilful teacher, may be rendered entertaining to the young mind, 
by not using too largely the technicalities of science. 

Such instruction is the more important, as men of business axe « 
often pt'evented by the pressure of their engagements ,fA)ip maj;:-* 
ing themselves acquainted with what may he called the science 
of commerce. They may be quite at home in all that relates to 
their own particular trade; and the tim»ha« been when such “an 
amount of knowledge would be sufficient^ to guide them aright. 
But that time has gone. It is no\^ requisite for them t<? reason 
with candour and intelligence on the evils of our commercial 
system, and consider how to remedy thfem where practicable; 
afid, at the same time* to defemd the principles on which frade is * 
conducted, when they conceive them to be just. But this can be 
done only by an improved system of ‘commercial education ; 
which, while giving an increased knowledge of 4:he nature of 
business trans'ictions, shall also show how they ought to be prac¬ 
tically worked out in the spirit of Christianity. . 

One of the first points to be inculcated would be, that^existing 
evils in trade should be remedied by individual effort and infor¬ 
mation, and noh by the interposition of the government^ • Since 
even a slight examination of those evils wRl prove that they 
originate in moral pervers\]ty or in ignorance. In no former 
period of our history was it mofte necessary that right ideas on 
commerce should be held ; that unfounded prejudices should*be 
corrected : and that the different classes of society should be 
brought into close and peaceful union. It has been the, cusfcim to 
regard retaij dealers as the least useful class of tradesmen; and yet 
the notion is unjust, and likely to proye mischievous to society* 

The followirug obsen'ations, by the author of the " Wealth 
Nations,” are well wortljy attefltion :—“ Unless a capital was 
employed in breaking ror dividing certain proportions, either of 
the rude or man^actured produce, into such sm%ll ^arcelf li^suif 
the occasions,! demands of those -who want them, every mijn 
would be obliged to purch^e a greater quantity of the goods he 
wanted than his immediate occasion* requireij. If there was no*^ 
such trade as‘a butcher, ^r’example? every man would be obliged , 
to purchase a» whole ox or a whole sheep »t a time, 'fhis^would 
generally be incouvenient to,the ‘rich, snd much more so to the 
poor. If a poor workfljan was obliged to purchase's yonth’s or 
■aix weeks’ profisiofts at»a time, a great part of,the stock which 
he employe fls a capita in the instruments of his tra&e, or in the 
furniture of‘life shop, an^ which yields him a revenue, he would 
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be forced to place in that part of bis stock which is reserved for 

immediate aonsumption, and which yields l^im no revenue. 
Nothing.can be more convenient for such a person, than to be 
able to purchase his subsistence from day to day, or even from 
►hour*to hour, as he wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ 
dljpost ^hole stock as a capital; he is thus enabled to furnish 
work ^0 a greater vakie; and the profit which he makes by it in 
this way, much more than compensates the additional price which 
the" profits of the retailer imi)ose upon the goods. Tlte jyrejudices 
of some poltiical writers^ against shop-keepers and tradesmen are 
^lk>geth9r without foundation.* So far is it from being necessary 
either to tax them or restrict their numbers, that they never can 
be multiplied so%as to hurt the public, though they may be so /is 
to hurf one anothef. The quantity of ^ocery goods, for ex¬ 
ample, vrhich can be sold in a particular town, is limited by the 
demand of that town* and its neighbourhood. The capital, 
therefore, which can be employed in the grocery trade cannot 
exceed what is sufficient to purchase that quantity. If this 
capital is divided between two different grocers, their competition 
will tend to make both of them sell cheaper than if it were in 
the hands of one only; and if it were divided among twenty, 
thqir coinpetition would be just so much •the greater, and the 
chance of their ci^ibining together, in order to raise the price, 
just so much the less. Their com||jetition might, perhaps, ruin 
some of themselves; but^to takk care of this is the business of 
th(f parties concerned, and it may safely be left to their discretion: 
it can never hurt either the consumer or the producer. On the 
contrary, must tend to make the retailers sell cheaper and buy 
dearer, than if the whc)le trade was monopolised by, one or two 
peifisons. Some of them, pjjrhaps, may occasionally decoy a weak 
cgistoiner to buy what he has no occasion for. Thi^vil, however, 
is of too little importance to deserve .the public attention, nor 
woulcf it necessarily be prevented by restricting their pumbers.” 

frade \^r% properly understood by soci^, we should not 
,b)!ar the opinion so often caressed, that retail aealdrs obtain too 
large a. profit on their busineas, and |hat their prices are exor¬ 
bitant. The fallacy of such an idoa is well Shown by Dr. Smith • 
in the foltotving example: —** Apothecaries’ profit,* he observes, 

“ is become a by-worA, denoting something uncommonly extra¬ 
vagant. This great apparent profit, however, is frequently no 
more tKa^ thb real w^s of labour. Th8 skill of an apothecary 
is a much nicer ^nd more delicate^matter tharfthat of any artificer^" 
whatever; Ind the trust which is repo^cl in of much 

greater importance. He is the pfiysiei^n^f the pdflr in all cases, . 
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and of the rich, where the distress or danger is not very great. 

His reward, ther^ore, ought to be suitable to his *kiU and his 
trust; and it arises generally from the price at which he. sells his 
drugs. But the whole drugs, which the best employed apothe¬ 
cary, in a large market town, will sell in a year, may not, perhaps, • 
cost hini above thirty«or forty pounds. Though- he slfcijjd sgll- 
them, therefore, at three or four hundred,«or at a thousa^d«pep 
cent, profit, this may frequently be no more than the reasonable 
wages of his labour, charged, in the only way in whichrhe can 
charge them, upon the price of his drygs. The ^eater part 
of the apparent profit is real wages, disguised in the glsffb of^)rofit>.’’ 

The bearing of these observations on business in general, wilf 
be seen at once. It is not one of its evfis, thft the public are 
charged too highly; nor is it a fact, that thfe mass of tra&esmen * 
are amassing fortunes. But it is certain, that the profits of trade 
ai*e hardly apportioned fairly, and that th*e position of the work¬ 
ers employed’ is lower than it ought to be. How important 
is it, that the future employers of the industry of this country 
should, even in the days of boyhood, be instructed to severe the 
claims of humanity!—that they should be impressed v«th the 
conviction, that a man is a«sacred thing, because immortal ;*’and 
that he is not s wealth-creating machine, to be worked^ to qny 
extent that may suit our convenience or o<fr ambition! The 
whole tone of society on thjs point is wrong. Labour, notwith¬ 
standing all the praises passed ifi)on it,in print, is not looked at 
with the honour and respect it merits; nor is full justice ren¬ 
dered to it. It is the mission of the schoolmaster to take his 
stand by the teachers of Christianity, as a moral reforpaer.it For 
whatever differences of opinion may exisfc on the subject of edu¬ 
cation, there can surely be none as tq the necessity of basingw^it 
upon Christiah morals. And supposing a nation to be thus edup 
cated—to be at once purified find enlightened—many of the 
difficulties ^which nowivobstruct moral improvement woiiid be 
removed; and instead of the preacher of rigl^itedhsnesr,‘bfcing 
opposed, his 'efforts for the elevation of man would be warml^ 
seconded. Evils would nqt then iie ingeniously concealed, but 
sought out in order'to be remedied. «One cls^ss of society wouM' 
not attempt tb exalt itself at the expense or destrucfidn of ano- 
ther; for “ tie eye cannot say unto •the hamd, I have no need of 
thee: nor again the head to the feet*, I have no need of you.” 

It is by disunion, whicfuis the offspring of jgnoranc'e* apd wrong, 
"tiiat the benefits wliich naturaljy flow from indu^trid energy and 
commercial.^ skill may be lost. History tells us, th^t such has 
been the fat^^f manynaqctf-powerfid states. Hence the neceso 
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sity is plain, of giving to all a knowledge of their position and 
duties ; so 4hat even in the correction of ev^s, when about to 
cut ofP so^e decayed and useless bough, the pruning-knife may 
be used with judgment and discretion. This knowledge gives to 
, tho§e who possess it a moral independence, which enables them 
•'tp for^«tJieir own opinions on social quastions; and which, by 
•removing prejudice,«penders them alive to the existence of evils 
which otherwise they would have overlookec^. 

"Tha^ the school jnay become a powerful means of benefiting 
society, is how seen by all parties. But whatever schemes, are 
brouglft fo^^^ard, one thing Inust be kept in mind, if our hopes 
*from them are to be realisecl:—We must remember that traffic 
is the occupation of •the peojile; that on its being conducted 
* upon fhe true princtjiles of commerce, defend th«; prosperity a!ld 
advancement of the country; and that if the moral principles and 
motives actuating thoSe engaged in it are low, their religious 
degradation k inevitable. 

Ministers of the Gospel, and philanthropists in general, are all 
deeply interested in this question. The time to act is now. The 
absolute necessity of education is agreed upon; and it is of infi¬ 
nite* importance that it should be directed to beneficial ends. 
The jirincipal object of education is to fonh right habits, and to 
strengthen and discipline the mind; and whether it can be 
claimed as a right or not, it is evi^ient, that were it generally 
diffused, all classes would be benefited. 

Commerce and political economy should form part of the 
course in all boys’ schools ; and it is desirable that the instruc¬ 
tion ^ou|jd be given by teachers who have directed their atten¬ 
tion more especially tq^hese branches of study. The works of 
sqph writers as Smith, Mjjls, M'CuUoch, and Paley, or abridg- 
.{pents of them, might be advantageously used Sfe class-books. 
The most important duty of tht? teachey would consist in pointing 
out ^e uses to be made of the knowledge thus aeguired; and 
Tiow, be df a^y value, it must be employed for the good of our 
k l^llow-men. Christianity requires that even our undoubted rights 
should, be exercised in the spirit of Iqye; and, indeed, unless this 
•spirit be .present, .increasad knowledge ma^ only give greater, 
j power t(r iftjure and oppress? The moral laws thaf we should do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us, ranks before all 
other laws; and all the arrangemgits of society, to be permanent 
and prospefOus, mu^ 'be m&de in accordance with it. When 
on^ this laiw <jf kindness*i8 recognised as ^he‘rule of actionr' 
‘changes fof good will be effected, which now appqgrs impossi- 
J)le and impracticable to accomplish.* J)ifficulties^ll disappear ; . 
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and the glorious future of the world, which they concealed from 
view, will present itself in all its extended beauty. 

A nation, though sinking in years, and exhausted by wars 
and commotions, may yet retrieve its position by moral power, 
f It may advance in greatness by advancing in righteousness. ’ It 
may, when wearied in»*its onward flight, renew its .youth ^t thp 
waters of the river of life. The unnatural divorcement ••of 
intelligence and piety should terminate. To promote their 
separation has been the aim of some who have little regstfd for 
either, and who have declared that “ ignorance is thd mother of 
devotion.” But the service well pleasing to God Vnust «be in¬ 
telligent and reasonable. Not the oifering of sentiment only, 
but the consecration of our whole being to ^is glory. Ig- 
ndtance may he the parent of superstition,' of that corrupted 
system which teaches that impiety can be pardoned by human 
intervention, that religion is a thing only bf times and seasons, 
of new moons and sjibbaths, and that the gift of iGod can be 
purchased with money. But it is directly opposed to true piety; 
and the aim of every Christian minister and Sunday-school 
teacher is to diffuse light and not to extinguish it. Revielation 
itself is the greatest enemy of ignorance. It has “ brought 
life and immortality tdlight;” they who take heed to aBil^obey 
its commands are declared to be “ children ^f the light and 
of the day.” The Bible is the great charter of humanity. It 
offers to man freedom, happiness,*’ knowledge, and immortality. 
It reveals truths, whose sublimity is the theme of contempla¬ 
tion to seraphs, in a manner which the rudest peasant can 
comprehend. Where it is widely known it is impos^iblev that 
mental darkness and slavery can oontinuPw It proclaims *• liberty 
to the captive, the opening of the ^nrisons to them that 
bound.” It sfeeks out the debased and unenlightened, to purify; 
and ennoble them. Thq gospefi message conies not only or 
chiefly to t^e philosophic and the learned, but likewise the 
common people, t^e unlettered mass, w'ho hearc^ Okrist gladly,' 
Yet millions' exist in this country who cannot read the wor^ 
of God. We ask Christiai\ men of all sections of the phurch 
. whether such a state" of things ought*to last? Is it hpnourable' 
to their char&cter uus patriots or ay protestants, that the Bible 
should be to«so many of their countryman virtually a sealed 
book ? True, they have done much,' but they have not made 
those sacrifices of time,' labour, and money,! which the exigency 
-^mands. WMle ‘the mass pf the people ^^iimeducated, 
the ’ agencjjj^f the press is greatly restricted. ‘ Thus one 
of the moMSefficient*'instruments for the dissemination of 
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truth is rendered useless, and “ wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out.’I% Though this applies only to the poorer and working 
classes, .tlrose who are better off must remember that the ig¬ 
norance of the former will act with a powerful influence upon 
thefhselves, impeding their business, and increasing the amount 
'of crim* and disorder. For the upper»and worthier classes 
.might as well expect to remain uninfected with a pestilence 
dealing death around them, as to suffer no h^rm or inconvenience 
from Ijving amongs^ a» uneducated people. As the prosperity 
of one cla^ benefits the rest, so will its misery and degradation 
operatt agalhst the commofl good. There is evidently a com- 
^pensating balance in society. 

\ • 

II.—An Increased Sense on the Part op.Employbrs%p 
THEIR Dutv to Promote the Temporal and Spiritual 
Welfare op all unT)er them. —^The influence w’hich the em¬ 
ployer has ow;r those who work for him is of course great, and 
it is now increased by the large amount of labour that is brought 
into the market. To obtain permanent and remunerative em- 
ploymont, is now considered as a piece of good fortune; and 
the*time has arrived W’hen even sober, industrious, and intelli¬ 
gent fngtn cannot be certain of obtaining •work* The capitalist 
can therefore maid much such terms as he pleases. And there 
ai;^ comparati’ cly few who would ^rego the advantage which 
fhis i)osition gives them. Bht the moral evil is, that when 
laflour can be obtained at so low a price, man himself is re¬ 
garded as cheap ; as absolutely worth nothing more than two 
or t^ee shillings a day. That the employer has a natural 
right to olitain labour a^as cheap a rate as possible is admitted. 
Bjit then this right is iimdified by the duties which he owes 
tp his neighbour and to God ; by considerations^of which po¬ 
litical economy says nothing. • He is Jiound to make it his great 
aim fo elevate the character and increase the intell^ence of all 
'depcildpnt (Hi ^im; to do away with that moral cringing, that 
^sposition to creep along the ground, whi<jii i^ but a poor 
substitute for hearty and willing sqpvice. And nothing would 
*more tend to prodyce this result, than ^ivin^ the employed some • 
partnership in the business t and thus making tMfem personally 
interested in its success. For by this means a proper self-respect 
would be encouraged in theifi, and their regard for sobriety and 
pruden(?e wfltild be iny»eaa(id. #* 

Mr. Samu*l JL<aing tells us that,—4‘ in The tlmerican ship(»^ 
trading to t^hina, it has long been the ciisfom for eyory sailor to 
have an interest in the profits,of thg voyage ;-^d to this has , 
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been ascribed the general good conduct of those seamen, an^ 
the extreme rarity of any collision between them and the govern¬ 
ment or people of Ihe country. An instance, in England itself, 
not so well known as it deserves to be, is that of the Cornish 
miners. In Cornwall, the mines are worked strictly on ^hq 
principle 'of joint adventure ; gangs of miners cotitractiflg^ wit^^ 
the agent, who represents the owner of the mine, to executt a 
certain portion of a vein, and fit the ore for market, at the price 
of so much in the pound of the sum foi% which the ore is sold. 
These contracts are put up at certain regular periods, generally 
every two months, and taken by a voluntary partnei^ship (3>! men 
accustomed to the mine. This system has its disadvantages, in 
consequence of the uncertainty and irregularity qf the earnings, 
anfi consequent necessity of living, for long 'periods, on credit; 
but it has advantages which more than counterbalance these 
drawbacks. It produces a degree of intelligence, independency, 
and moral elevation, which raise the condition and "character of 
the Cornish miners far above those of the generality of the 
labouring class.” This will apply to all other classes; for human 
nature, under all its varied forms, is the same. • 

But what can the employer do for the spiritual welfare of •the 
employed ? Much. First, by the force of example—by» being 
truthful and considerate in all his actions : this will have more 


influence than any religious^ exhortations could possibly have 
without it. If he remains satistic^l with reproving and advisingj 
without making Christian principle the rule of his own life, Ifis 
hearers will ask, “ Thou which teachest another, teachest thou 


not thyself.? Thou that preachest a man should not ^tealcdost 
thou steal? „Thou that makest thy bo^^ of the law, through 
breaking the law dishonourest thou ^God.?” And he will fiad 
that however backward men are to discern truth, they are quicl^ 
enough at discovering inqonsistebcy. But if the employed find 
in him an apxious solicitude for their 
he seeks to promote theb temporal am 
attention will at Wee be directed it 
produces such happy resultsj A haart, obdurate to logic, will 
, often yield to the a|)peals of disinterested kiqdness. Ihere are ' 
many practical- forms in wliich. this» kindness may shew itself. 
Where young«nen reside in a house of business, a library might 
be placed at their disposal; ant| oneinducement be thus given not 
to waste their time in idleness and dissipation,.' Of Mutliallmprove- 
■aent and Litereery Societies we propose to spea^ ail^rwardsl 
We thinl^^^at mucHgood might ebe effected by the establish¬ 
ment of Biblfe«4lasses, ‘sqBerint^nded by the employer. Everjt. 


welfare—if they find that 
1 spiritual JutSfestsir^their ' 
> a religious faith whiclj 
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^King must depend, of course, on his ability and fitness for the 
work, ai^on the manner in which the classes are conducted. 
Their p^lpose would be best answered by^ot rendering the 
teaching strictly theological either in style or matter. The 
polemical cast of thought and language would be out of place. 

• The Bihle is .so suggestive a book—if ^eats of facts and prin- 
, cjpje^ of such great moment—that, when properly read and 
expl&ined, it must be interesting even to men who are not 
religi<jus. History^ bi^raphy, and 8cience,*may all be made to 
throw light upon and to illustrate its teaching. We see no 
iVBasonswhy n Bible class shmild not be a source of entertainment 
' in the highest sense. * 

Many otheivmode# of advancing* the spiritual good of tjie 
employed will ^ggest themselves to a generous ^and considefttte 
employer. If his sentiments are right on this question he will 
soon find the way k) give them practical expression. It is 
gratifying tq know that there are many employers with whom 
Christianity is not only a profeaaion but a life. They can be 
pointed qjt as examples to all their class. We have not to draw 
out so^fie imaginary scheme of what an employer should be, and 
what he ought to do; but we can refer directly to models worthy 
of iipifetion. The merit is all the greater*because their kindness 
“^s not in the band”—no human law compels it. They might, 
like many others, obtain labour at the lowest possible rate, make 
^ufc of it the best profit they are able, and then consider the 
tmnsaction at an end. *rhere is nothing in this that society is 
disposed to censure : Christianity, however, asks for more ; and, 
to tjje honour of many employers, this is remembered. They 
endeavour to love thejjjyieighbour as themselves : qnd especially 
are they called on to cultivate this spirit in regard to those with 
■v^om they daily associate, and by whose indiiBtry and talent 
they thrive. These are, indeed, their neighbours, whose welfare 
shoiftd be their constant study. , 

’ is «n Opportunity of shewing their faith inT and attach¬ 

ment to, the Saviour. Fnr, if any provid# nofr for his own, 
^d sjjecially for those or ^is own house, he hath denied the 
' faith, and is worse than ai^ infideL” • . 

But while we *would appeal, to* Anploy^s on the highest 
grounds!*, we would the ^me time remind then^ that in acting 
with' generosity and kindness to those under them, they will 
improve th*jir businesg. Such conduct ^ill 'yield a profit, and a 
l^e ont!?*.J!^e employed will be in^ted fb render themselves 
' worthy of*such treatment. ,Th*ey will Mk ashamgd^ to damage, 
^by their'neglect, the interest ^ of •qge» who so much to 
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promote their happiness. Indifference and idleness will ^0 
thro\wi aside; and all will feel that, while performing Mjfeir duties, 
they are serving a fnend. And is there no gain in thisY. There 
is most certainly a direct pecuniary gain. Let any one visit two 
factories, of which one belongs to a manufacturer who talced an , 
interest m the well-being of his people, and the other t,o*ope wl^o'< 
does not, and the superior aspect of the foi'iner will be sqciL at 
once. The order, cleanliness, and zeal of its work-people, tell 
their own talc; an(f the manufacturer finds, that these qj'alities 
in those who work for him increase his profits. He ufay not give 
more than the market-price for lahof; his discipline*may «ven he 
stem and severe ; but if guiding and controlling all there is a kind 
and just spirit, the employed will understaikd aiu^iipprcciate it. 

^flut the be§t result, after all, to the em|)loyer, is thd satis- ' 
faction afforded by a good conscience. If wealth might be 
coveted, it would be for the power of blessing. To alleviate 
human misery,'to rekindle hope, and to smooth tlie path of the 
unfortunate, are indeed proud privileges. They who enjoy, and 
from Christian motives, exercise them, must experience the 
highest happiness of which our nature is capable. And when, 
in addition to this, the cm 5 )loyer earnestly labours to bring all 
that are within tiie rafige of his influence, to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus; when no temptatiofl' can lead him to 
desert the cause of his Divide Master, he is la}'ing up for himself 
imperishable treasures in heaven. '* 

One of the first aims of a right-minded employer, will bc*to 

shorten the present hours of business. No general reform can 

take place without this. The movement now made i,n fiwror of 

shorter time, augurs well for the futures and it is probable that 

there will soon be a general reduction in the duration of gji- 

ployment. » 

1/ 

III.— The Abstinence of Christian Men from all ^emi- 
Gambling ScHKiiES. —We have already attempjtodHo ppiftt«out 
the mischievfms IVature of speculation, and the temiitatioii Ic , 
offers to falsehood, undermining twithfulness of character, and 
thus destroying the Nery foundation «of piety. If thia evil is to 
be remedied, the result must be brou^it about mainly b^ {wofessed- 
ly Christian men discountenancing the present system. So far, 
however, from this, many are found" to-give it their support'; and 
while this is the case, if is in vain to hope that the tfrorld will be 
persuaded to rtilin^uish it. On moral question^, seen are went 
to compate.tbemselV'cs among themselves," and to justify their 
short-comingi?^ appeahnp-to th#i conduct of professed Christiana 
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We are constrained to say, that religion is often banished from 
the slioj^^nd warehouse. The following example, whioh un¬ 
happily »not a singular one, is that of a tradesman, whom the 
writer states to have “ for years remained, unchallenged, a 
leading niember of a Christian Church.” The case is given by i 
. the Green, in his Essay oft^the Working Classes, 

^ S—I— Street* London, there are two shops at a very small 

distance from each other. They both belong to the same man, 
and a|e in the same tr 9 ,de. One has all the Ippearance of a quiet, 
respectablfi house of business, and hears the proprietor’s name; 
the oijaer has a feigned nanse over the door, is plastered all over 
• with announcements that tfte goods are selling off, as the owner 
is about to Ait th§ premises ; anfiouncements which, to ipy 
knowiHidge have been there for three yearf. Unmarketable g(5bds 
are transferred from the former shop to this, vamped up to make 
an appearance, ticketed with cards, on which a high price is first 
elaborately, find very visibly erased, with red ink, a lower sum 
being added below.” 

What jnust he the effect of such examples on tradesmen, who 
make jjo profession of religion, and on society generally } Tliese 
thisgs are not unobserved, nor is» the man’s character alone 


attacjvgd ; but the stigma is fixed upon th« system he represents. 
Christianity suffejp through the treachery of its false friends. It 
may, in some cases, seem difficult to decide ‘in what transactions 
t!ie Christian should refuse to«take part: where there is a doubt, 
the safest plan is to Ivbep aloof altogether. There is no doubt 
that a man is justified in seeking the best investment for his 


mongy, supposing the scheme to be honourable. He may hold 
railway or otlier stock^o this, of course, there cap be no ob- 
jectiomv But it is a very different thing when he begins to traffic 
i^8hare\ When the chilf business of his life it to w'atch the 
^actuations of the markets, <md to take advantage of every 
rumSur that disturbs them—when his npiid is occunied with the 

• forcift^on oft p^ts and schemes to forward his ^wn interests—it 
is morally impossible that.he can have muclf incKnation for the 
cluties and pleasures of religpon. And, as far as example is con- 

• cerned, this constant eagerness in the purttuit of wealth, on the. 
part of,rdigious professors, hag a'rdost it^urio»s effect. The 

« world sdy of them tbp-t they piety is merely a blini behind which 
they fcan pursue their designs at an advantage. A bad effect, 
too, is'produced by Chri|tian men, especially ministers of the 
Qfspel, promineift part in conynerclhl tmnsactions of the 

■^ture allflded to. The coqfenlions of*fival railvjay companies, 
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for instance, surely do not come within their sphere of duty, ft 
is an undesirable atmosphere for any man to breathe f jmt for an 
ambassador of Christ—one commissioned to aid in eiradjlishing 
the kingdom which is not of this world—for him to become a 
party leader in the service of Mammon is degradation indfied,. « 
Happily, it is not oftei^witnessed; but that it should opour at * 
is to be deplored. r , • • • 

There are, in this speculating age, many schemes, of the gam¬ 
bling tendency of "vmich there is no d(»ibt, and the Clvistiah 
man of business may be tempted, by the prospect of Itfrge profits, 
to engage in them; but if he is v^se, either in a'religtous' or 
commercial sense, they will have none of his patronage. For 
after all, it will be found, in the end, that there nothing more 
prffitable than legitimate trade. How many fraaesmen, (mcoyed ' 
by the railway bubbles of 1845, not only suffered the loss of 
their money invested in them, but found* their business almost 
ruined in consequence. “ He that walketh uprightly, walketh 
surely.” And such a gambling spirit all Christian men should 
curb and discountenance. 


r 

IV.— ^1’hb Cultivation top Studious Habits. —Tlie forma¬ 
tion of studious* habits may rightly be regarded as on® of the 
best correctives of the Mammon-worshipping Ipirit; for by it all 
the treasures of wisdom and Jcnowledge are laid open to the mind 
—^treasures, which, when once seen, and their worth duly appre¬ 
hended, never lose their attractions. I’he loveliness of truttfls 
unchanging ; and he who diligently seeks after her, will find that 
he is taking the shortest road to ha])pineB8; for the mor^ he,fieeks 
the more vjill he find his toil reward®<i while his desire, is in¬ 
creased to penetrate the almost unexplpred country which exteada 
itself on every^ide. , 

The advantages of studious hdbits to young men employed in 
business are very great. Their passions and understan'dings 
must be beneficiEfily engaged. Emulation and tl^ dtsire ibr*ad- 
vancement mtist Mave appropriate fiel4s to work in. It is usele^ , 
to talk and write against immoralitj^and the waste of time,.unless 
< some more excellent way is pointed* out. 'ifhe mind, will not' 
remain in a negative state. And if ' left in ignorance*of its true 
interest and worth, it will say, “ Evil* be thou my good.*” Espe¬ 
cially is this the case with yopng men ; for with them ther mind 
is more disposed to actiyity, and the,.passions are longer than 
fit a later perio(h of fife. «lGenerally there is noth\p§i<6hey are ^ss 
inclined to th®n quiescence and torpor. So true is this that even 
those who havts*^ charact^ <for idleness and habitual ''neglect o£ 
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\ their business, will follow what they call pleasure with a greater 
amount of und anxiety than the drudgery of a trade calI»for. 
Night aft^ night will they frequent ball-rooms and casinos, 
returning home at two or three o’clock in the morning. Even 
on .thfe Sabbath they will seek out some rooms where they may 
ef)j^ themselves'umidst the fumes of smo1c% and beer. In addi¬ 
tion perhaps cariy on a trifling and ridiculous correspondence 
with their associates, whose character it is needless to describe. 
These i^en appear jg>ded and worn, by excelsive employment; 
but the truth* is, this appearance results from dissipation. After 
all iheir devotibn to pleasure, they are not happy; this they will 
generally admit themselves. Now, to them, the cultivation of 
, studious habits, i\ of tha highest moment; because, while offering 
for their*compani4n8Rip the noblest of mankind, it ^ill lead them 
to estimate sensual indulgences at their proper value ; and to 
. substitute for them a pufe and lasting source of pleasure. 

To secure time for study is o£ course the first* thing to be 
thought of. This is seen by benevolent men who are now making 
efforts to shorten the hours of business; and employers are rightly 
called upian to support this movement. But young men should 
show^hat they are determined to make a good and sensible use 
of the tii»e thus gained. For if they mean* to fo*quent dancing 
rooms, or otherwisoito squander their leisure time, they might as 
welj, j’emain behind the counter. Indeed this would be the less 
of*the two evils. Supposing it* admitted that an employer has 
no Aght to keep his people at work till nine or ten o'clock in the 
evening, still it is not to be expected that he will take any warm 
interes4 in ^shortening the hours of business, unless he perceives 
some gqod to result froin^ doing. If he sees that yrherc time 
"^hasjjeen^anted it has beeg misemployed, he will be inclined to 
oppose rat^r than to support the movement. Pbr dissipation 
is the foe of business; and it will usually be found that the most 
moral man makes the best servant. The Jrue policy of the em¬ 
ployed,* then,% tj shew that they desire to obtaifl greater leisure 
«»inj>rdcr that they nmy becogie wiser and betterment 

TherQ are some who suppose that J)usines8 and study are in- 
dbmpatible., and thpt to become •learned ^Cnd cultivated it is 
■ yiecessary thht a whole life diould be*devoted*to leftrning. But 
this ii^ A great error. The mpderate pursuit of business is rather 
- favourable than otherwise ‘to 'the progress of intelligence. A 
^deeper acquaiSltance iai,thusjtnade with hjjfinan nature than could 
be,^j!^tainecrfi5totlje study ofl)ook8 alone p and^heTe the employ-,,., 
tnent does ^ not produce bodily fatigue, the mind^enters wjth 
aidour upon intellectual studies.^ •Th^sg vnll yielXtft greater eur 
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joyment, the more mechanical may have been the previous occu¬ 
pation. “ To pass our time," says an eminent 'wsiWi “ in the 
study of the sCiehces, in learning what others have rti^covered, 
and in extending the bounds of human knowledge, has, in all' 
ages been reckoned the most dignified and happy of human Dccu-. 
pations i and the nanje'of philosopher or lover of.vdsdpiii is given 
to those who lead such a life. But it is hf no means nlc^snry 
that a man should do iiothii^ else than study known truths, and 
explore new, in ordfir to earn this high title^ Some of the^ greatest 
philosophers in all ages have been engaged in the pur*suits of active 
life ; and an assiduous devotion o1? the bulk of our time to the 
work which our condition requires, is an important duty, anti* 
indicates the possession *of practical wisdom. I This, however, , 
dCes by no m?ans bidder us from applying the^rest of 6ur time,* 
besides what nature requires for meals and rest, to the study of 
science; and he who, in whatever station his lot may be cast, , 
works his day's work and improves his mind in the evening, as 
well as he who, placed above such necessity, prefers the refined 
and elevating pleasures of knowledge to the low grqfification of 
the senses, richly deserves the name of a true philosoph#!r.* 

"W hat business-men require, in their hours of leisure, is, sys¬ 
tematic mental occifpation. Only in this way can tlvi,iatiguc 
and worry of business be effectually overcome. It is a mistake, 
to suppose that there is anything refreshing in idleness. Vajaed 
and unmonotonous employment ^est contributes to the healthVul 
action of the mind and body. And where can be found stfch a 
pleasing variety as that which knowledge offers ? Like one 
ascending a range of mountains, we no sooner attain the,summit 
of one peak, than we behold another jif'iug before us—erch step 
upward introducing us to more expanded scenes pi sq]j|Iinie 
beauty. W^Ure permitted, it is true, to know only/in part ^he 
laws of the universe and of dUr being; but in attaining this 
limited knowledge, wp experience the greatest happinesi’. The 
desire for hapifiness is common to all the rati(|pal^eation'i arid 
it is the mbtiv^ which works most^owerfuUy in human aff^s.*. 
The wants of irrational ^reatureai are soon supplied; .but the 
satisfaction of his minimal appetites, >3 not thp end for, which mdn 
exists ; and If in them lie places hie chief good—if He thinks that' 
he can suppert the soul by such food—hfi will find, that ^hough 
blooming and fair to look i^pon,''sueh indulgences will, ;dke l^e 
apples of Damascus, tflyn to ashes iq hiseqiouth. K soul destined^ 
i«fbr immortality, c^ find repose only' in God an(i 

^ Lord Bnmgbam's Treatise on the Objects, Advantages, .and Pleasures 
of Science, p. ^ r t 
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^ Mental improvement must be pursued methodically, A plan 
, of study fi^each evening in the week should ^e drawn out, and 
adhered.lWas closely as possible. The subject^whether lan¬ 
guages, general literature, or science—should be arranged so as 

• not to keep the mind occupied too long with one topic, Sys- 
•tejnati^ Curses' of reading are essential, albd should, be followed 
pen* in hand, in ordfer that any passage of striking excellence 
maytbe transferred to a common-plhce bool^ In some coses it 
is* deskrable^ to epit©mi£e a work. But, whatever plan may be 
followed, the grand thing is, to be animated by the right spirit— 

, jirindfuP of tfie words of an •ancient philosopher, that if we are 
lovers of leamij^g, we shall be leameck And it is an incentive 
► to the^ pursuir^of ^kAowledge, that we ^hall thereby beccsjpe 

* acquainted, not merely with the laws of physical science, but 
with man himself. The characteristics of barbarous and civilized 
life; the savage pacing his native wilds with uncontrolled free¬ 
dom ; the citizen bowing in homage to the majesty of law; and 
the thousand forms in which human character exhibits itself— 
are themes for untiring contemplation. The wise man will profit 
by his (Observation of man ond the world. He will reflect on the 
statibn he holds in the system of cfeation; and having ascer- 
taipech in some degree, the extent of his powers,*he will carefully 
consider the proper method of their application. Feeling his 
rgl.'^ion to God, he will retire at times from the tumult and con- 
fusi(A of the busy scenes^f life,*to study His revealed perfections. 
WHeiVwe have excluded from our attention the harassing cares 
of business, thought will succeed thought in pleasing and quick 
succeaiioiv In solitude, the ambition of display which the soci- 

^ ety of\t;^ier8 is calculatJ# to foster, will be subdued; and there 
wiU»be iWer inducements to sacrifice truth to ^ restless desire 
oi mental \iperiority. . 

_ “ For from the bijth 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Makeiwsaid, 

n*t in humble or in brief delight, • * 

Not in file fading echoes of renown, I * * 

Power's purple rob^, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap, 

The soul should find etjoyment^ but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, * 

,^rough ml the ascept of things enlarge her view, 

«Till every bound at length should disappear, 

And infinite jlbrfecticfa^close’the scene.” * 

—Li3;;igA»T lNsvrt'(7'];jBS and Mu-jual^Improvembnt So- 
q,tsTiE8.—&afp«jing a young man to be jiesirous of improving 
his mind after business is over, means to enable %im to dd so 
. Aust be provided. Literary qaI iS^hSnics’ IBItitutions.were 
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established for this end; and, if properly conducted, would / 
answer the purgojc well. But hitherto they have P^^'d unsuc- , 
ccssful. In the metropolis, particularly, their decline*'has been 
very marked within the last few years. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to discover, the causes of failure, and whether it is* 
possible to remove them. At first sight it might be i^u^pos^d,' 
that indifierence on the part of young min was the principal 
cause ; but a nearei^ examination will prove, that the ill-suecess 
of these institutions results mainly front errors in managaemeht. 
Indeed, there are multitudes of young men who would rejoice in 
the establishment of an evening cclloge, in which" studf shoiflc^, 
really be" the object of pursuit. Nor would th^y object to pay 
dijuble the fees dcmai^dcd by present instihiteS|' Managers and . 
committees have under-estimated the intellcchial tastes of their 
subscribers ; with a large number of whom, the object in joining 
was instructiqn, and not amusement. Yhey did not come in 
quest of balls, concerts, and musical lectures; nor^did they sub¬ 
scribe their money for such objects. 

It was in the year 1824, that what are termed Mechanics’ 
Institutions took their rise. They started full of promii^. The 
London Mechanics’ Institufion received the support of such*mcn 
as Homy' Brobgham* Cobbett, Jeremy Befitham, an^; *-Djivid 
Wilkie. Men of all sections in politics and ot different religious 
views gave their aid to th» movement, which rapidly extejud^d 
itself to the provinces. And though the expectations of ^hose 
who founded them have not been realized, and many ave 1[jut 
weak in resources, yet the result has been niost beneficial. “Amid 


all the changing of views and plans, the constant cstpblisdimcnt 
of new institutions, and the gradual liftay of some am'ng the 
old, there are now in England alone about 400 such i^tituti»ns, 
which, with the help of more tlie^ half a million volui/es of faots 
and fictions, poetry andtprose; of about 4,000 lectures^given 
every year cn nl^ conceivable subjects; of classes for instruction,' 
from the English alphabet to the Greek classi#?, ^id ffdnt the 
multiplication table to the differentifcl calculus ; of reading'a*d ^ 


nows rooms, supplied with ell the leading newspapers and other 
periodicals of the day; ,o^ gfeat aiJhual soivees, where lawyers 
and divines, mereWants and iminufdcturers, lords and Jtomraons,. 
proclaim the^-dvantages of krrowledge and the blessings of’edu¬ 
cation—are endeavouring, with badl/-filled treasuries, q,n& more 
loud-sounding patrgnag* than actualt^suppsrt, to gi ye^ instruption 
lOf some kind or other,t(f the public in general, auM^eir hundred 
thAisand mefnbers in particular, no proper estimate caji be formed 
of the good iifflfeence bf ^ Ihis^ It is the misfortune of molt 
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uilsful institutions^ that theu* beneficial results seldom come promi¬ 
nently be^e the public. They are often confined to narrow 
private cfl^les, where their influence is not tl^ l«ss because it is 
hidden from the public eye. These hundred thousand members 
must be made better both in intellect and morals by their con- , 
'nexion with these establishments; for*no one can read such 
books %s their libraries contain, or listen to the public lectures, 
or re&d the best periodical works qf the day, or attend evening 
classes, or listen to ^eat sentiments uttered by great men, 
withoA learning sothetning and feeling better than before.’'* 

^ A literary and scientific institution should be devoted to literary 
’ «fend scientific purposes. Thft object of the directors has too often 
bceii to swell tl^ list of subscribers by pi‘oviding every species of 
» attractian. By ^ihi» rifeans, the institutioo^for a time appears^to 
flourish. The soirees are successful, and the musical lectures* 
crowded; but such enthusiasm soon flags, and the subscribers 
are easily drawn away to new societies which put? forth a more 
tempting programme. Music is a wholesome recreation, and in 
its proper place may be cultivated with advantage. But that 
place sj^ould not be an institution formed to promote mental 
cultiyation. It is not pretended that, the musical lectures given 
are of an instructive character, the object»is merely amusement. 
Tbfe lecturer knov|p this well enough, and his observations are 
introduced merely to allow the vocalists and instrumental per- 
fOT tffers some rest between Ijie illustrations. If he were to 
attinV^^t more than this, •he would soon be considered dull and 
uninteresting. The expense of these lectures is considerable, 
one of them often costing a sum for which twenty valuable 
volumes rflight be added to the library. It appears, that out of 
'’a thousas^d lectures recently delivered, 912 were on literary and 
scielTtific subjects, and 88 on musical, concerts notjieing included. 
•I^is is a l^ge per centage; ant we believe, whatever temporary 
^lat Jfoay have attended the musical ‘entertainments, they have 
not ]pmnan&$i,ly fiided the institutions. • * 

•The man who* should esjablish an evening Icollo^e, where, in 
addition to elementary clasps, there should be others more 
adtanced, conducted by co^^peteIvJb ptofessofs ; and admission to ^ 

» which shquid be granted to,^oung mdhhngaged in business, upon 
* payment t»f moderatft^ees,' might justly be called % benefactor of 
his coijntry. Nor is it too much to hope, that in this country of 
' merchant princes, some,, Christian patriot «hould resolve to devote 
hi5*Wealtli*i«^i‘^nobVe pu^ose. The poraf results would be j, 
i^ufifioient re^varci. Though s\jch *an instittition could not cl^is- 
, * Messra Chambers’s Paper on i^iphaniGs' lij^fitutions. 
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tianise a man, or change his character, yet would it curb tike * 
powen of evil, and, by a variety of motives, preveqjU him flponi 
running to the fftrde excess of riot, “as do they whoj^ moved 
only by their animal instincts.'* Is it nothing to withdraw a 
man from the haunts of vice—from the theatre and the public 
ball room, to listen to the teaching and illustrati^ of scientific * 
truth ? 'to substitute for these places of 8o-C|.lled omusfemfiiMRe^ 
museum, the library, and the Jaboratory, is surely no slight |^ood/ 
For such is the natuJB of knowledge, that the acquisition of One 
truth increases the desire to know others. *And in (this,*as in 
everything else, the goodness of God is manifest ., Forjby thjs 
longing after wisdom the mind is led*to look for its happiness tc^ ' 
higher sources than the iftnassing of we^th, orfthan successful 
speculations. And, though it may commencerbjt consideiing the • 
laws of nature,*yet, in the end, it may be led to look to nature’s 
God. Science, indeed, is not religion ; but to religion ignorance 
is directly opposed. ^ 

Mutual improvement societies are of a private character, being 
usually formed by a few young men for the discussion of subjects 
of interest. A library is sometimes established. Thou^ these 
societies are small and unpretending, the good derived from t^em 
is great. Man^ of the best supported and. conducted literary 
institutions have originated in this way. TJjiey have develofJed 
themselves gradually, and their prosperity is consequently greater. 
One recommendation of mutual improvement societies is, 
they can be carried on at very little Expense, The me]};uur8, 
also, are enabled to profit more largely from the knowledge they 
severally possess, than if they were connected with larger bodies. 

But these^ societies and literary institutions are to b# recorded 
only as a means. They should be usea as aids to and 

moral improvement; but nothing is tS be expected ffoxo tltem 
without persevering study. He \4ho expects to advance in know^ 
ledge, while he devote| eVery other evening to frivolous alijuse** 
ments will %e disappointed. He will find hiims^lf rnuntally^ 
starved. ” ‘He thllit worketh not, nei^^her shall Hi eat,” is as true 
of the intellect as of the body. ^ * 

m ^ * * 

VI.—The •Inflpenck'oV the (Christian Ministry, aw'd * 
RELIGIOUS O^ERVANCES. — Much has bqpn written tipon< the * 
influence of the pulpit, and yet not more than the subject iperits. - 
As Christianity is undoi^tedly* th*e strongest'hope of those who * 
<}psire to see souial dvils^one away, & is ifnati^aljmtum to'its 
professed an(^ appointed teach&rs,,for instruction to the* best 

mode by whiq]^ they cCaj^ be ^removed. As these * evils aris^ 
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laostly from moral perversity, from the habitual neglect of the 
examplei precepts of Christ, the minister of the go^d is, 
necessar^ from his very position, a social refonger. His object 
is not only to direct men to the road that leadeth to eternal life, 
but, also tp remind them that God must be served upon this 

* darth. In duty there is no future; itrts always now. We are 

ilbt at randojp, indifferent to the Interests of others, and 

* cax^Ibss as to what principles gujde us in our intercourse with 
them. The same being who commands ^s to love Him su- 
prem^y," requires tis £o love our neighbour as ourselves. The 
djvinej^ove which moves on ^he sur&ce of the heart is to extend 
“its motion, in ever-widening circles, over the ocean of humanity. 

Chnstianity isfthe union of God andnnan. And were a man to 
. say that he wasjso«eifgaged in thinking of and preparing for'kthe 
future world, that he must neglect his duties in'this, we should 
know that he had wholly misapprehended the nature of religion. 
The Christian cannot divide his existence intp sections, in some 
of which he is guided by the law of God, and in others by the 
law of selfishness. The one great principle of love must run 
thro its whole course. Hitherto there has been too much 
exc, usiveness in religious teaching. Life, with its interests and 
its duties, is but jiartially dealt with, '^his mgy, perhaps, arise 
fr5m*fin appreheigsion of falling into the error of Romanism—of 
substituting works for faith. But where the whole truth is 
prcMlaimed, this fear is groqpdlei^. The danger arising from 
l^ant of practical t^ching is, that men rest in a complacent 
and luxurious piety, and are disinclined to reduce their principles 
to practice. They become inclined to regard benevolent action 
as iilfcontenient and unnecessary; forgetful of the example of 

* their divine master, ‘^*^o went about doing good*.” Through 
the*instnimentality of th^ Christian ministry, th# Church may be 
awakenedito a proper sense ofiits high duties. 

« ^j; j|lJs a gratifying circumstance, vfhich augurs well for the- 

* fttti^rg^that^ sevens should recently have been delivered in all 
p^s of the metropolis in favour of shorteliingtthe hours of 
business. Let this course be only generally followed, and the 

»efil of late employment wp be ^bdlished.« But there is not one 
ef the qviis of our commercial syitem th^t we* have noticed^ 
whi<^ lAight not be mitigated or removed by tjj^e same means. 
Mbre or less, they alt hayd 4iheir origin in moral disorder, and, 
therefore, oome directly withfr the piovince of the Christian 
tea^sher. * I^e^egfrcts '^is duty in t^s mattqp, the enemiesj>f 
‘religion wMimark the advantage thus given them, and will seek 
^verywhefe to spread the couvicti^ reli^n is opp(»^ to 
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social progress. They will point out fo the toUing millions thAt 
no map careth for them. Unhappily, this is not a thp^ of con¬ 
jecture, but of Ijistery, In every large town there lecture- 
halls, which are crowded every Sunday evening with the disciples 
^ of a new social philosophy. If any good sentiments are uttered 
there, they are taken from Christianity, though it may not suit 
the purpose of the lecttrer to say so, Why shoufJ this^v^mta^e 
ground be yielded by Christian men ? While jealous of ^he 
rights of property, e^en to strict conservatism, they should, with 
equal zeal and candour, point out its dulies*; they skotil^ insist 
upon the duty of kindness and con^iderateness on,the jart of 
employers, upon the substitution of 14ie spirit of brotherhood for 
that of a calculating selfishness, and upon the observance of sfrict 
integrity in all transactions ; they should SshoWf both by their 
example and tlieir exhortations, that the measure of duty is not 
what we receive from our fellow’-men, but what we owe to God. 
Every man is to lopk upon the things of others. 

For the preservation and advancement of society^ there is 
required no new religious system; it is only requisite that the 
truths of revelation should be received and acted upon in all 
sincerity. It requires high moral courage in a Christian minister 
to reprove the e^rs of professing Christians yet is this one of 
the most imperative duties of the ministerial ^ffice, the Vaithful 
discharge of which the Church and the world alike demand. The 
position of a minister of thd Goiyiel, so far from disqualiMng 
him from dealing with the morality of business, is one^li,at 
eminently qualifies him for an’iving at a right conclusion on the 
question. Unconnected as he is with commercial affairs, his 
feelings and opinions are leas likely no be pre-engaged ^n ^vour 
either of the ‘employer or the employed.^"'fhe position, therefore, 
that he occupie^js of a judicial character. The views he tSkes 
of a subject will generally be large and comprehensive., such 
-might be looked for in a Veil-educated and disciplined nl^nd 
above all, he^will he guided in his decisions by ^e i^vealed jvill 
of God. Suth arelthe advantages wrhich he eiipys for forming 
a correct judgment on the actions of men around him. He may 
know little or nothing cf the pf ac^ical clqfails of business; but this In 
Inowise hinders him from aceufately pointing out themoraj jginciples 
on which it should be conducted. He will^liot be blinded to-the 
spiritual evils arising from the present' system of business by that 
restless spirit of accumulation ‘which takes possession of ihou- 
s^ds, whose dcijly eellih^ leads the& to ^.he ^aj^t^and the 
Excl^ange. Such, at least, is what, from the nature the case, 
we i^e iustifieh^ fa expqpripf,; and*we believe that, generally, i^ 
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will be found true in fact. It is impossible to take this view of 
' the cas^'ifithout desiring to see the Christian ministry taking a 
worm aif<i>decided interest in the purification'"oi^commercial life. 
When we think on what might be done by this ^ency, we are 

• impatient to see the work proceed. It has a mifesion to fiilfil, < 

• compart^ with which the greatest political reforms are unim- 
-poitanl;. What is^free tra^—the opening of the ports of the 

world—compared to that moral hberation of commerce which 
remaejs ^to be achieved ? He that aids ib this mighty work, 
assists in laying the foundations of national and individual pros- 
, jjperity"deep and secure. 

'riie preachers of Christianity arp as watchmen placed on 
« towers to njcall wan^ring souls to truth and God. If they fail, 
if they cannot ctVercomc the untruthfulness and mammon-worship* 
of this bustling age, wdiere are we to turn for hope and succour ? 
But if they carry out in all their fulness the commands of their 
divine Master ; if they reprove the world of sin, and at the same 
time point out the more excellent way, failure is impossible. 
When hajpd pressed in the fight and doubtful of victory, when 
darknais and confusion seem to increase at every step, the assur¬ 
ance of their great Commander shall bring them peace. '* In 
di,\e ac^^ison ye slmll reap; I have overcoihe the*world.” Wliile 
there is much tifat is cheering in the present aspect of the 
Ghnstiaii world, it cannot be den^id that there are some dark 
shadows resting ujion i|. Lcibse ideas of morality in trade are 
vdlyY^’^^valent. Even Christian men arc often found engaged 
in practices of at least doubtful propriety. They are tempted 
evcr^fctiK^ient to join the eager crowd who rush by in pursuit of 
p wShlth; nor is it by their own strength that they can remain 
“ fi«m and immoveable.” If the practice of trading-frauds by a 
'tfeniber a Christian churcl^ is allowed to palfs unreproved, a 
thccf^fold evil results. The religioa§ professor will be induced 
’**toT!^ard his conduct as venial, and wiU frarnc excuses of some 
sort ro»qui^ hi^^ conscience. Knowing his truthfulness of cha- 
Mictcr to be gone, he will*become less and iSss scrupulous as to 
hiy actions ; in the same way that a^man deeply in debt becomes 
, 'reckless with regaud to his eficpendttui^. ^ Thil soon leads to the los^ 

, spiritualjlty'* of mind ; j^id the form of godliness wfll be retained, 
lon^after the power ihas fl^d. A further evil is ihat other pro- 
fessiri^.Christians ipay be* le'd to follw this example, " One sin- 
nc^*, destyoyeth-muc]\ ^oq|^.'’ If a mifh of wealth and station 
forgets hi^«»CLi1stianity when jn the* countingf-house and the 
market, the danger is increased. For persons iq^_^inferior pos^ions. 
%ill excuse .their imiMralitife^ hy iJSdudfing hifi'^xampl&y#*The. 
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third and most fatal evil consists in the indnence which such con-, 
duct exerts upon society at large. Whether the worWf/>rill ever 
arrive at so rati^ed and dispassionate a state, as to M iible to 
consider trutlf*. apart from those who profess and advocate it, is 
I difficult to determine. But it is certain we have not arrived ajt < 
it yet. ]\^en expect Si fcacher of learning to be leame^, and gf • 
morality to be moral. And, if tirey find the theory add <rthe • 
practice disjoined, they will t estimate at very little both Jthe 
teacher and his scientie. This may be very ipiphilosophjc%l; but 
it is true as regards the mental condition of men generally; and 
the explanation is found in the fact tftat the mass of'men ire not^ 
philosophers. ^ ^ « 

If the church of Christ is to exert its ful]^ influence on society, 
its fiiembers mijst shinb as lights in the world.^ The Christian ‘ 
should be as easily recognised in the market, as in his w'onted 
place of worship. Too often is it the c^e that a man, kind, 
generous, and upright in his conduct at home or in the church, 
is overbearing and harsh to those engaged under him in business. 
With some this disposition is natural, with others it is,assumed, 
under'' the mistaken notion that it is favourable to ditcipline. 
This douhle-mindedness is ayidence that little progress has been 
made in the religious 'iife. For where the truth has begn fujly 
and cordially received, it henceforth accompafdcs a man, like a 
ministering angel, through pll the scenes of life. He ca^ot 
exist apart from it. It is imposi^ble f^r a faithful discipljf oV 
Christ habitually to forget his Master. And if we see one^wfio 
makes this profession daily neglecting his Lord's commands, if he 
becomes the oppressor and defrauder of his brother, we^pe,com- 
pelled to copclude that the love of is not in hmi. 
genuineness of faith will be shewn doing justice and losing 

mercy. “ Faitlfr” observes Dr. Barrow, '• and a good conscien^ 
are twins? horn together, inseparable from each other, livinff and 
dying together; for the first, faith is (as St. Peter teUet^-e.s),**’ 
nothing else %ut the stipulation of a good oonsrfenc^, fuK^ ^er-' 
suaded that 'bhris^anity is true, and firmly resolving to complj- 
with it; and * The end of tlm evangelical doctrine is charity out 
^f a pure heart, and*'a goo^ oonscidliCe, and, faith unfei^ed./* 
whence those lipostalical ■precepts ‘ toiiold tte myster/ o^ faith in 
a pure consciesice ;* and ' to hold fai|;h and a good conscit'Ace,' 
winch some having put aw..*y„co{ic6ming the faith, have ^ade 
shipwreck;’ a man void*'pf good con|dei>cg will not" epabarl^ Jn 
Christianity; aisd having laid good conscience a^e)<9[m will soon 
make shipwreoJe of faifn, by apostasy from it Resc^te infiul- 
. genc«^?.n any one^ust ia^ptitd produce this effect." , • 



.TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. 

• • .1 . f 

The aim of the Christian should be to keep himsdf pure firom 
the evil^dhsires which constant association with the worldf is apt 
to awak<A> ^t the ssEme time exhibiting in his ^Wn character 
full and beautiful proportions of Christian moralitii In business 

• it should be sufficient to know that a man is a Clfistian to pkee • 

' iipplicit^reliance on his uprightness, ^i^ut could this be done 

. witifc 3lany professots of religion? Are frauds in trade practiswl 
only by those who never frequent the house of God, and who 
profeip indifference’or ^opposition to religioh ? Is the “ pride of 
life ” con^ned to tlie gay votaries of pleasure and ambition? Is 
^the temper fvhich gives grudgingly, which regards money devoted 
to religious and benevolent purposes as ^little better than an 
m absolute loss, unknoyn within the circle of the Christian church^ 

' Is rusf found offiy'bn the gold of the mis& who acknowledge no 
God ? Do they who bear the name of Christ follow His foot- • 
steps ? Do they bear the burdens of the suffering and oppressed, 
and so fulfil His law ? When -they are prosperous in business 
and theipfc riches are increased, does their love to God and their 
poorer Inrethren also increase ? Is the truth never forgotten, 

that'one is our Master, even Christ, and all we are bretMen ?” 
But though the church has not don't all that a perfect allegiance 
tq^ har«Divine Master requires, yet has she achieved enough to 
give an earnest c»f her future triumphs. It would be easy to 
|)omt to thousands of commercial njen who live under the elevat¬ 
ing! and practical influence df Christian principle. And what 
fdHms us to expect thal; their number shall be multiplied } We 
may see clouds on the horizon, but they shall disperse before His 
presqpce^who is clothed with light as with a garment. Evils 
piAiiSr seem the most difficult to overcome, will vanish when the 
qhitfch appears before tl^ world “ fair as the sun, clear as the 
?: 3 toon, having the glory of God, prepared as a wHde adorned fdr 
hey husb£2t»d.’' It is her gloriSus mission to exalt, higH'above all 
' 'tlier^mp and splendour of this world, Christ, who^ is her King 

• and Savioui*. ^o Him she can direct the wandering eye of those 

^ho seek for permanent good, as the only ol^ect deserving their 
fq^th and love; teaching them to 1^ up for themselves treasures 
‘in heaven,.and thus to worK for etei^itj as%ell as for the presents 
hour. In* this way^one* can •pure and lasting happiness be , 
‘gained; & perjpeiui^ of bjiss is bliss.” • 

. * s 

yil.- ^Thb PaRAM®UNJ^ iMPOKTANgS or SwRITUAL-MlNDBD- 

NESS. —Poj>tli. tdan to pass safely thiougfi this life—to cone 
unhurt frjsn the cares and temptations of busjn^gs—he mi^st be 
<spiritually-n}mded; tl^ way dcmeSiAia he obtiiir*life and 
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H 0 must renew his strength day by day, by waiting oh the Lor^. 
Prayer is not o:^ a privilege, but a duty; without fft^religion, 
will die, and *l)e forgotten. It keeps alive in t|e .so^ a 
sense of His ^istence, and of our dependence jupon Him for all 
temporal and^piritual good; it is the highest emplo^enlf of 
which the mina is capaUe. The Being to whomdtis c^ered i^ 
the Creator and Redeemer of the -(^Brld, whflsse glory ife Aqom.- . 
prehensible, and His ways part finding out. We are invitecj^to 
hold communion withl’God, the Source of, hdjiness, the jGy^er of 
every good and every perfect gift. But we must appfoach Him 
in the appointed way, and with fen^ncy and sinceiity. God 
is a Spirit; and they that^worship Him, must worship Him in 
sph^ and in truth.*’ Our prayer, too, ra^^st be constant and 
habitual; and, for this^end, rtated periods sffoidd be sef apart. 
If this is done by the man of business, he will not fiffi :o reap a 
rich reward. As often as he approaches fhe Source of spiritual 
life, his piety will bum with a purer and brighter flame. With 
the eye of faith he has looked upon the glory hereafter 4o be 
reveej^ed; and he can estimate at their real worth the Biches and 
the show of this life. He has seen Jesus; he has contemplated 
His perfect holiness ; and her knows, that to be a true follower of 
the Redeemer, he musf^ live a life of truth: he must turp .aside 
firom the temptations of ambition and covetousjtess, and obey tfie 
voice of God. In the revea^Jd will of God are to be found the 
means by which the doubting ai€ rea8|ured, and the ignewant 
enlightened. Let him meditate upon it day and night, k hhs 
given light, strength, and knowledge to millions now no more ; 
and shall continue to do so through the ages that are^to gome. 
Christianity js the mirror in which goodness and,^gl<sy»\|^ 
God are reflected. “We all with open face beholding, as jn a 
^ass, the glory^of the Lord, are changed into the same imag^ 
from glc^ to glory, even, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” We 
are, then, to^consdt this mirror, with the Spirit of all gnufej-'^oi^ 
our instructgj*. And thus may the impressions/<vhidii the'eftres 
and temptations if this life leave upon the soul, be speedify 
effaced, ^ r k 

U 

' And le£,v€.no other name 

*Bat Christ’s record^ ther%”, 
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